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Preface 



This book on the relationship between higher education and employment 
represents 'he global review or 'synthesis' of the experience gained by the 
International Institute for Educational Planning (Unesco) through a series 
of 2i national case studies, carried out under the direction of one of its staff 
members, Bikas C. Sanyal. This research programme was based on joint 
endeavours between the HEP and representative national institutions and 
was spread over a period covering two Medium-Term Plans of the Institute 
(1978-83 and 1984-89). Throughout this period, the HEP guided each case 
study, acting as a catalyst, while national institutions played a more direct 
and active role. 

Although the issues and findings of most of the case studies have 
already been published and disseminated individually, it was felt that given 
their implications for educational planning in general, this unique collection 
of information, analyses and results could provide the basis for some 
methodological lessons. The IIEP's Governing Board agreed that a syn- 
thesis of the case studies was not only desirable but necessary, especially as 
the unemployment or underemployment of higher-education graduates has 
become a universal issue, challenging all countries whether 'developing' or 
'developed' and irrespective of their political ideology. 

The effects of economic stagnation on the one hand, and an unchecked 
expansion of higher education on the other, are at the centre of the 
problem. At the higher levels of education marked discrepancies occur 
between the expectations of graduates of different specializations and the 
actual absorptive capacity of the laboui market. These imbalances lead to 
unemployment and underemployment of certain types of graduates or to 
scarcity of others. In qualitative terms, the content and performance of 
higher-education systems are not geared to the rapidly changing needs of 
society, which in turn are marked by the scientific, technological and 
economic demands of development. 

The high unit and opportunity costs of higher education, the speci- 
fic social and political weight of its institutions and students, and the 
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responsibility of the higher-education system in guiding and enhancing 
other levels of the school system make it imperative that a special effort be 
directed towards the analysis of both imbalances and discrepancies as well 
as the search for possible means to correct them. 

The overview presented in the following pages attempts to contribute 
to this analysis by drawing some lessons of a general nature, much as the 
individual case studies on which it is based attempted to provide specific 
answers to specific issues. Although national data collected from different 
sources do not make for easy international comparability, the materials 
collected in the course of these studies provide a comprehensive data Kse 
which allows for some broad conclusions that are generally applicable to 
the higher-education planning process. Thus this book attempts to identify 
the determinants of demand for higher education and to analyse the 
transition from higher education to work, as well as the actual mechanisms 
of the employment system. In so doing, it seeks to derive implications for 
planners and researchers involved in higher-education planning. 

The HEP has been very fortunate in obtaining the full co-operation of a 
large number of different agencies in the countries studied, not to speak of 
the dedication of the members of the national research teams. Without 
their help the studies and this synthesis could not have been produced. 

It is our hope that the academic community and practitioners dealing 
with the problems of employment for the educated will derive tangible 
benefit from this overview. 

The HEP is most grateful to the Governments of Canada, the Federal 
Republic of Germany, Norway, Sweden and the United Kingdom for the 
financial upport they have provided for the research project. 

Sylvain Lourie 
Director, HEP 
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1 Introduction: The Situation, the Project 
and the Countries involved 



Whatever the political ideology of a government, the employment of grad- 
uates from institutions of higher education is considered an essentia] 
element of national development. This is not only because the employment 
market is at the core of social and economic development, determining the 
productive life of an active citizen, but also because every citizen is entitled 
to have a social role to play, and today gainful employment is the means of 
playing that role. In this chapter we describe the global situation of higher 
education and employment, analysing the conceptual relationship between 
these two realities, and presenting the rationale of the research undertaken 
by the HEP. 

The problem of graduate unemployment 

As a result of economic stagnation, the employment intake slowed down in 
the 1970s. We have attempted to examine the situation aroun 4 the world on 
the basis of statistics available at the Internrtional Labc jr Organization 
(ILO). 1 The unemployment statistics are available for 40 countries: 6 in 
Africa, 11 in North and South America, 12 in Asia and II in Europe 
(including Yugoslavia, but excluding other Eastern European countries). In 
most cases the peritxl referred to was 1972-1981 and the exceptions also 
fall within this period. 

General unemployment has increased in all the European countries 
except Finland, in all the African countries except Sierra Leone, in all the 
American countries except Trinidad and Tobago, and in all the Asian 
countries except Japan and Malaysia. This generalized growth in unem- 
ployment is not always due to the economic recession alone, as political 
changes have sometimes added their impact to that of economic forces. For 
example, the political independence of Angola and Mozambique brought 
many Portuguese people back to Portugal, adding to its unemployment 
problems in the mid 1970s. 
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Statistics on the level of unemployment in relation to the educational 
level of the citizens concerned are not available for most countries. The ILO 
publishes statistics on unemployment by different categories of occupation 
for the countries in which those figures are available. The two occupational 
categories defined as 'professional, technical and related workers' and 
administrative, executive and managerial workers' consist mostly of 
graduates, that is, people who have successfully completed any third-level 
education. The unemployment situation in these two categories thus refers 
mainly to graduates. According to the ILO, the number of unemployed 
people with previous employment experience in these two categories has 
increased in all the industrialized free-market countries and most of the 
developing countries during the last decade. In the Federal Republic of 
G-rmany, unemployment figures for the professional category alone rose 
from 10,897 in 1S70 to 205,200 in 1982; in the United States for the same 
cptegory they rcse from 339,000 in 1970 to 579,000 in 1982; in India, for the 
professional and managerial categories combined, unemployment rose 
from 452,000 in 1954 to 846,000 in 1981; in Sri Lanka for the same 
categories the figures rose from 93,228 in 1970 to 110,644 in 1977; in 
Uruguay for the same categories they rose from 600 in 1970 to 1,400 in 
1981. 2 

Particularly striking is the faster growth rate in unemployment among 
high-level professionals, both at the administrative and managerial level 
and at the professional/technical and related level. The growth rate of 
general unemployment during the given periods was less than that of 
graduate unemployment in 25 out of the 31 countries where general 
unemployment increased during the given periods. In addition to the 
individual and social problems involved, unemployed graduates represent 
an investment on which no return is being made. 



Definition of unemployment and underemployment 

The figures given above are based on the general definition used by the 
ILO for unemployment, which is as follows: 

Persons in unemployment consist of all persons above a specified 
age who, on the specified day or for a specified week, were in the 
following categories: 

(a) workers available for employment whose contract of employment 
had been terminated or temporarily suspended and who were 
without a job and seeking work for pay or profit; 

(b) persons who were available for work (except for minor illness) 
during the specified period and were seeking work for pay or 
profit, who were never previously employed or whose most recent 
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status was other than that of employee (i.e. former employers, 
etc.), or who had been in retirement; 

(c) persons without a job and currently available for work who had 
made an angements to start a new job at a date subsequent to the 
specified period; 

(d) persons on temporary or indefinite lay-off without pay. 

The following categories of persons are not considered to be 
unemployed: 

(a) persons intending to establish their own business or farm, but 
who had not yet arranged to do so, who were not seeking work for 
pay or profit; 

(b) former unpaid family workers not at work and not seeking work 
fo» pay or profit. 

This definition oi unemployment shows only the tip of the iceberg, 
because it does not include the enormous amount of underemployment 
which takes place in non-voluntary part-time work and the under- 
utilization of skills and capabilities on the job. The ILO therefore has 
categorized two types of underemployment: 'visible underemployment' 
involving shorter than normal periods of work, and 'invisible underemploy- 
ment* which applies to persons whose earnings are abnormally low, whose 
jobs do not permit full use of their capacities or skills, or who are employed 
ip establishments or economic units where productivity is abnormally low. 

In most developing countries, underemployment of graduates is a 
more serious problem than their open unemployment. In the Philippines, 
where open graduate unemployment did not seem to exist during the last 
few years, one out of four employed persons was a non-voluntary part-time 
worker. This is an example of visible underemployment. 

In Sri Lanka, it is estimated that from 1,000 to 2,000 university 
graduates in arts-based disciplines work in the clerical service, which 
requires only second-level education. This is an example of invisible 
underemployment. In Bangladesh, according to a Planning Commission 
estimate, out of 610,000 educated job-seekers employed (with secondary 
education or higher qualifications), 189,000 were inappropriately placed, 
being unable to utilize their training. 

The industrial jd countries also suffer from underemployment. Accord- 
ing to one estimate, in the United States the under-utilization of college 
graduates ranges between a quarter and half of the graduate labour force. 3 

In countries where graduates are guaranteed employment, there is no 
open unemploxment, but underemployment, particularly of the invisible 
type, is a common phenomenon. This is to be found in most of the socialist 
countrie.s Underemployment in the form of inappropriate placement of 
graduates is also widespread in the African "ountrie. 
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Incidence and duration of unemployment 

In addition to the different types of unemployment, one can make an 
important distinction between two different aspects of it: its incidence and 
its duration. Unemployment incidence is the percentage of unemployed 
people in a given population group. It is the 'unemployment rate*. 
Unemployment duration, on the other hand, has a calendar time attached 
to it. It is usually expressed as 'absorption rates x years after graduation', 
or simply as * *ears or months spent unemployed since graduation. 

One can . * >ve some relationship between unemployment incidence 
and the level of education. In many cases it is the graduates of middle- 
level education who are most hard hit by unemployment, but there are 
exceptions. For example, in Italy in 1978, unemployment rates for people 
under 30 years old were positively related to education: graduates of 
secondary or higher education had about two and a half times the un- 
employment rate of those with an intermediate school certificate. On the 
other hand, in the United States in the same vear, the unemplovment rate 
of 16 to 24 -year-olds not enrolled in school was 6.3 per cent for universitv 
graduates, but 18.6 per cent for high school drop-outs. 4 Similar are the cases 
of Kenya and Colombia. 5 The inverse relation between unemployment and 
educational attainment supports the labour queue' theory, according to 
which education is a critical background factor used by employers in 
ranking potential workers on the basis of their training costs. The increased 
.social demand for higher education stems partly from this reasoning. 

As for the duration of graduate unemployment, it appears to be a 
sharply declining function of age, i.e. it is principally a youth problem, 
nearly every graduate finding a job after some time. 



The education-employment relationship and the context of HEP 
research 

The above description of the problem of graduate unemployment leads us 
to suppose that there is a relationship between higher education and 
graduate unemployment which could be studied within the overall frame- 
work of the relation betw een education and employment. This relationship 
has recently attracted the attention of researchers in the field of both 
education and economics. As is to be expected, they differ in their points of 
view. 

One view is that education provides people with the skills to develop 
and manage the economy and related services, and therefore investment in 
education is an investment in human ca >ital, that is, in the productive 
capacity of the people. This is known as the 'human capital theory'. A 
second view is that education not only piovides skills for performing 
vocational tasks but also promotes social values by encouraging upward 
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mobility in the society, and thus acts as a screening device to select the 
ablest people for the best jobs. A third view is that productivity is an 
attribute of jobs, not of people; people are matched to jobs In criteria w rich 
ma\ be associated with education, but education is not a determinant of 
productivity. This approach has been called the labour market segment- 
ation theory*. There is also a fourth view , related to the third, according to 
which the idea of correspondence between education and employment is 
an illusion existing only in the minds of graduates and has little to do with 
their performance in active life. The usual practice of recruiting graduates 
for certain jobs on the basis of their educational qualifications leads new 
job-seekers to believe that they are emitled to such jobs. 

These four points of view on graduate education and employment may 
be divided as follows: The first two accept the idea of education's 
contribution to the social and economic development of people, whereas 
the second two raise doubts about the role of education in this develop- 
ment. It is worth noting that in the 1960s expansion in higher education in 
both industrialized and developing countries was mostly supported by the 
first two points of view. It is only in recent years that the role of 
employment, and that of the employers in manipulating the labour market, 
have been recognized, mainly in the industrialized countries. However, 
there is not enough empirical evidence yet to support the segmentation 
theory or the illusory nature of the correspondence between education and 
employment, and the role of education in social and economic develop- 
ment, particularly for the developing world, cannot be ignored. 

Most of the developing countries had an essentially subsistence 
agrarian economy before the advent of the Western commercial and 
industrial civilization. The primary task of the community was to produce 
food, which was the most important basic need. Other crafts and occupa- 
tions supported this primary function. The various kinds of services 
needed for subsistence were provided by different social groups. The 
socialization of the individual through training in a given skill and in the 
value system of the society was an inseparable element of a single learning 
system. The family, the workplace, the formal centres of learning, and the 
religious institutions, all provided education on how to live, work and follow 
the rules of the society into which one was born. The social leaders, elders, 
expert craftsmen and religious teachers set the standards and provided the 
learning. The world of work could hardly be separated from the world of 
education. 

Even during the period when many of the developing countries were 
under colonial domination, the same system prevailed in most of these 
countries, particularly in the rural areas, where most people lived, and 
which remained unaffected by the Western civilization brought by the 
foreigners. However, in the urban areas and in the tiny modern part of the 
economy, namely the government and commercial sector, the colonial 
rulers needed local manpower at the subordinate level, and accordingly 
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trained them in institutions set up to meet their own needs. The formal 
education system which produced these new executives was elitist, and 
generally the language of instruction was that of the colonisers. Higher 
education was restricted in quantity and type to meet the needs of the 
ruhrs. 

At the same time, the modern organized sector started requiring the 
completion of an educational programme as a condition for employment, 
graded, perhaps arbitrarily, according to the type and duration of studies. 
Education and employment now had a correspondence, but the inherent 
interrelationship was lost; the world of education had been separated from 
the world of work. 

When they became independent, many of he developing countries 
had *o expand their educational systems. Development efforts and the 
departure of expatriates holding high-level decision-making positions 
created a heavy demand for higher education in quantitative terms. With 
demand exceeding supply and attention focused on types of higher 
education in which graduates were in short supply, little thought was given 
to unemployment. The distribution of income and employment we r e 
implicitly thought to be problems that would be solved by rapid economic 
expansion and by the upward mobility of the poor through increased 
educational opportunities. At the same time, industrial development was 
given precedence over agricultural development because agriculture 
appeared to be able to survive with unskilled labour, and because the 
planners anH politicians thought that only dynamic industrial growth could 
absorb the masses of underemployed and lead the economy into 'take-off. 
It was also believed that this would sustain economic growth, increase 
consumption and improve the overall economic condition of the people. 

Economists were quick to argue that investment in human resources 
was a powerful factor for economic growth. The rates of return on such 
investments, although calculated very approximately and sometimes arbit- 
rarily, were shown to be as high as, if not higher than, those on other kinds 
of investment. Thus more and more money was invested in education, with 
the institutions of higher education receiving a large share of it, which 
thought to be justified by salary differentials, though those in their turn 
were based on educational differentials. 

There were also social and various other reasons for expansion. For 
example, in many of these countries education has now come to be 
considered as a basic human right. Also, with improved communication 
systems, the benefits of higher education were more readily perceived. 
Once children had received some education, they saw the advantages of it 
and demanded more. Most institutions of higher education charged very 
low fees, while the special economic incentives, and prestige and power 
attached to the job supposed to be waiting for graduates of higher 
education, attracted more and more students. 
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Similarly, political factors contributed to the expansion in higher 
education: for all the countries, and for all the regions within a country, an 
institution of higher education was a s* mbol of national or regional prestige. 
Economic criteria received little attention in the establishment of many of 
the institutions of higher education, and the question of how employable 
the graduates would be often received none at all. 

The rapid expansion of higher education has created as many problems 
as it has solved. Chief among the former are the following: (1) the lack of 
relevance in the content and stiucture of the system of higher education 
with respect to national needs, since in most of these countries the 
expansion was not combined with eny real considerati of changed needs 
following political independence; (2) lack of confidence on the part of the 
key production sectors of the economy in the institutions of higher education, 
owing to the absence of any interaction between them; (3) rural exodus 
caused by the location of these institutions in urban areas; (4) the students' 
increased expectations, which could not be met; (5) deterioration in the 
quality of management of higher education; and (6) most important, the 
mismatch in both quantitative and qualitative terms between the output of 
the system and the capacity of the labour market to absorb it. The latter has 
come to the fore in problems of une-nployi en* and underemployment 
among most university graduates, especially 'n ^ qualified in the liberal 
arts. Conversely, in the professional fields i v/er graduates have been 
produced than were needed. 

To be fair, we should note that the authorities of higher education have 
been partly handicapped by the erratic behaviour of the employment 
market. It has been difficult for them to assess the absorptive capacity of 
the economy, or forecast manpower needs. The principal difficulties are lack 
of information on (1) the resource potential of the country, (2) the changing 
technology and labour productivity, (3) educational needs for different 
kinds of jobs, (4) occupational nobility, (5) attitudes and expectations of 
potential employees and employers, and (6) the recruitment and promotion 
practices of the employers. Furthermore, even if such information were 
available, economic uncertainties would still prevail. These difficulties can 
only be tackled by making the system of higher education more flexible in 
order to respor to the; changing economic priorities. 

It is in ihu ,ontext that the International Institute for Educational 
Planning launched a research project to relate the development of higher 
education within a country to the changing needs of the employment 
market, in both quantitative and qualitative terms, so as to improve the 
basis for planning the development of higher education and reduce the 
mismatch between the type of training offered by the institutions and the 
types of skills needed by the labour market. 

It was believed that all four schools of thought mentioned above had 
some justification but none of them exactly fitted the situation prevailing in 
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a particular country at a particular time. The approach follow ed In the HEP 
therefore, was not to apply any of these concepts w here precise information 
about the actual operation of the socio-political structure in a given country 
was not available. The HEP approach follow s neither the capitalist concept 
of social operation as the basis of the human capital theory, nor the Neo- 
Marxian theory which is behind the segmentation approach, noi the 
'diploma disease' theory, according to which school -leavers are incapable of 
finding the real correspondence between education and a job. Instead, it 
has put the actual operation of the education system and the labour market 
to the test. It appears to us that all these theories arc constantly under 
review and it is extremely difficult to identify a country's social system 
precisely on the basis of whether it follows a particular model of develop- 
ment. Whatever models for development a country uses, it has to adapt 
them to its own particular socio-economic and cultural environment. 
Bearing these considerations in mind, the HEP project on higher education 
and employment had the medium-term objective of providing a know ledge 
base for use in formulating educational policy oriented towards the 
employment needs of the country concerned. The short-term objectives 
were as follows: 

1 To identify the role played by the education system in general, and 
the higher education system in particular, in the overall socio- 
economic development of the country, and conversely, the influ- 
ence of social, cultural and economic factors on the development 
of the education system; 

2 To identify the imbalances, both quantitative and qualitative, that 
have developed in the education system and suggest measures to 
rectify them; 

3 To shed light on the main variables to be considered in formulating 
policies of intake to different disciplines and institutions; 

4 To identify the factors which hinder the implementation of such 
policies and suggest ways to minimize their effect; 

5 To develop a system of indicators to be used by the national policy- 
makers, the university administrators, the potential employers and 
the students themselves, for decision-making; 

6 To create a data base for researchers in educational planning, 
particularly in the area of employment. 

To attain these objectives, an analysis of the quantitative aspects is not 
enough, and the investigation has to consider qualitative aspects, such as 
the expectations of students, graduates and employers, as w ell as quantita- 
tive ones, such as manpower needs, trends of output of the educational 
system, their intakes, or the structure of the labour force. 
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Framework of the project 

The interdependence between educational development and the overall 
socio-economic development of a country calls for an analysis of the 
resource potential in natural, physical and human categories. To develop 
each region consistently, the development strategy of a country should take 
into account natural resource potential, as this partly determines the 
process of exploitation and the choice of technology . The exploitation of 
these resources needs skills which must be provided by the education 
system. The way in which natural resources are exploited, therefore, has a 
bearing on the structure and content of the educational development 
strategy. This also depends on the availability of other physical le^ources 
such as building, equipment, transportation and communication facilities. 
But at the same time the development of these physical resources depends 
on the development of education. Thus an analysis of physical resource 
potential becomes an important task in ascertaining the role of education, 
as well as in the overall development strategy of a country. 

In the analysis of human resource development, traditions, customs 
and beliefs cherished by the people cannot be ignored. Demographic 
changes influence the human resource potential as well. Education at every 
level has to be planned in such a way as to develop this human resource 
potential so that it can respond to the needs of the social and economic 
development of the country, while taking into consideration the expecta- 
tions and attitudes of the people. An analysis of human resource develop- 
ment therefore becomes indispensable to the overall analysis of the 
relationship between higher education and employment. 

Conditions of work, recruitment and promotion policy influence the 
type of qualification tnat an employee may have. The full employment 
policy has to guarantee a job for every individual, but in countiies where 
this policy does not prevail, employment is primarily an objective of the 
individual. Therefore, the development of human resources becomes 
dependent on the operation of the labour market and the prevailing 
employment policy. The policy of human resource development for 
economic and social needs calls for an analysis of the skills required to make 
the various parts of the economy function. At the same time the output of 
the education system, in terms of the skills taught, has to be known if proper 
use is to be made of the human resources it generates. Before the education 
system can be planned with respect to intake, content and structure, it is 
only logical that the demand for skills in quantitative terms should be 
estimated to whatever extent possible. These estimates of demand, which 
traditionally have been called manpower demand, but in our conception 
are broader than that, because they should include qualitative factors, are 
susceptible to inaccuracy owing to economic uncertainties and the changing 
nature of perceptions, attitudes and expectations of the various segments of 
the society . Howev er, some guidance is needed as to the direction that the 
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development of education, particularly higher education, should take in 
quantitative terms, so as to meet the future needs for skills and avoid 
unemployment or underemployment. 

Estimates of this kind, if properly prepared, can provide such guid- 
ance. The quantitative estimates of needs for skills can be checked some 
years later against actual values, so as to identify their inaccuracies and form 
a checklist of missing parameters and variables. They ire also useful for 
forming a strategy for the development of the structure and organization of 
the education system. 

In the case of higher education the estimates are easier to make, 
because tH?re is more correspondence here than at the other levels of 
education between the skills imparted and the skills needed on the job. 
With regard to the problem of estimating future needs for highly qualified 
manpower, an analysis of the match between the quantity of trained people 
and the types of training demanded by the economy, thus showing the 
responsiveness of the institutions of higher education, becomes particularly 
useful. This analysis of matching brings out the shortcomings of the 
education system, not only quantitatively but also qualitatively. A careful 
diagnosis of these problems should form the basis of any future strategy for 
the higher education system and provide a yardstick for achievements in 
restructuring the social system through change in the educational system. 
Furthermore, such a diagnosis illuminates the problems encountered in 
pursuing the goals of socialization and equality of opportunities in the world 
of work. These problems may be seen in the various education 'paths' of 
different population groups, which result in the different working oppor- 
tunities in the labour market. 

Identifying the factors obstructing socialization and equality of oppor- 
tunities requires an analysis of the population, showing their perceptions, 
attitudes and expectations with regard to the education system and the 
labour market. 

An analysis of the problem of the unemployment and under-utilization 
of graduates in terms of the training received and the skills needed by the 
job can provide useful information for decision-making aimed at improving 
the relationship between higher education and the world of work. Such an 
analysis also involves a study of the process of employment and its 
effectiveness as perceived by the graduates and the employers. 

An institutional mechanism for interaction among the students, their 
parents, the institutions of higher education, the graduates, the employers 
and the planners and decision-makers could also assist in improving such a 
relationship. A better match between the expectations (of the students) and 
the admission policies of the institutions of higher education could result in 
better academic performance and better socialization. This could be 
achieved through the design of more rational selection criteria and a better 
counselling system. 

Likewise, a better match between the expectations and qualifications 
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of graduates and the expectations and requirements of the employers could 
result in higher productivity, more job satisfaction and less structural 
imbalance in highly qualified manpower, with the adoption of better 
employment procedures and selection criteria. 

For the employers, some of the variables to be considered would be 
the size of the enterprise, the type of production or services offered, the 
location, the employment process, the selection criteria, and the salaries 
and other benefits including accommodation, etc. A compatible system for 
the different segments of society could be a useful tool in developing a 'fine 
tuning' procedure for constant revision of the higher education system and 
the labour market, which would be able to respond to changes in 
technology, developmental priorities and the structure of the education 
system, as well as the perceptions, attitudes and expectations of the 
different segments of society. 

An attempt has been made in this project to go into as much detail as 
possible, following the conceptual framework step by step as we have 
described it. Such research is necessarily interdisciplinary, involving econo- 
mists, psychologist*-, sociologists, educationists and computer scientists. 
It also calls for an extensive data base, which will be discussed at a later 
stage. 

It should, however, be noted that the problem of economic uncertain- 
ties, which «tem not only from factors within the nation but from the 
international situation as well, cannot be resolved. Only the flexibility of the 
system of higher education can reduce the ill effects of such uncertainties. 
With these limitations in mind, the tasks involved in achieving the 
objectives of the project can be stimmari/.ed as follows: 

1 Analysis of the socio-economic framework of the country and the 
pattern of development of education in general and higher edu- 
cation in particular; 

2 Analysis of the demand of the economy for skills and the supply of 
them from the higher education system in quantitative and qualita- 
tive terms by types of skill; 

3 Analysis of substitution between occupation and education; 

A Analysis of expectations of the students for different kinds o r highei 
education and the reasons for the difference in popularity between 
fields of study, the availability of career guidance facilities md their 
influence on the students' aspirations; 

5 Analysis of expectations of the employers with regard to their job 
requirements, promotion and recruitment practices job description 
mechanism and salary structure, and the expectations of the 
employed graduates with regard to the higher education system 
and jobs; 

6 Establishing a set of indicators showing the interaction between the 
higher education system and the labour market, to facilitate 
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continuous adjustment in planning the development of higher 
education both quantitatively and qualitatively. 

It is obvious that earning out the above tasks cannot be the job of one 
specialist. It involves the co-operation of several agencies or research 
organizations. This brings us to the question of how the research was 
organized for the various countries, and the role the HEP i.as played in 
carrying it out. 



Organization of the research 

The reseirch was organized in two phases. The first phase -nvolved the 
country case studies, which carried out the above tasks in a more general 
way, placing the emphasis on identification of issues, thereby generating 
some indications for educational planning and decision-making within the 
country and identifying crucial issues which would need further in-depth 
analysis using the same data base. Although the main focus was on 
developing countries, it was thought useful to include some industrialized 
countries as well, so as to make known to developing countries their 
methods of relating education to employment, the problems they encoun- 
tered and t!:e ways in which they proposed to tackle them. The object was 
not to transplant these methods in developing countries but to acquaint 
their researchers and planners with them, so that they could adapt them to 
their own needs if they found them useful. In the organization of the 
research, national researchers were involved not only in collecting data, but 
also in designing the research, .is methodology, analysis and interpretation. 
The report writing task was also shared among the different national 
researchers and staff of the HEP. Wherever possible, the data analysis was 
carried out in the country, to reinforce local research capabilities. In 
forming the national team, not only institutions of higher education and the 
Ministry of Education were involved, but also private research agencies 
and other government agencies, particularly the Ministries of running and 
Labour. In substantive terms, the priority areas of research were developed 
through discussion among the researchers, educational planners and 
administrators of the country. The methodology proposed by the HEP also 
underwent an initial examination by the national team members. The 
instruments for data collection were not only adapted but in some cases 
reformulated and redesigned by the national team and the analysis 
techniques and methods were adjusted to the comprehensibility of the 
users of the research in the country. It was understood that although 
international comparability might be lost to some extent, the country's own 
system and its own views were more important than the study's academic 
needs, which could be met in another phase if the basic framework was the 
same. It was also underst(x>d that no one country's experience could be 
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transferred to another w ithout proper adaptation. !t was important that the 
country should concern itself with dealing with tne problem of relating 
education to employment and know how to do in its own context, using 
its own research infrastructure. 

In this phase of the research, case studies have been conducted in 
Bangladesh, Benin, Botswana, Egypt, Federal Republic of Germany, 
Malaysia, Pakistan, People's Democratic Republic (PDR) of Yemen, Philip- 
pines, Poland, Sri Lanka, Sudan, Tanzania, the USSR, Zambia, and the 
State of West Bengal (India). In addition, studies have been undertaken on 
specific issues in Mali (on the graduates of the National School of 
Administration), Nepal (on the general problem of education and employ- 
ment). France (a socio-economic analysis of the university students), 
Indonesia (on higher education and employment of the non-teacher 
graduates in the Java region), and Peru (on the employment experience of 
higher professional school (ESEP) leavers). In India, owing to the vastness 
of the country and the complexity of the problems, th? following studies 
were also undertaken : 

1 Formal education and on-the-job training in the industrial sector; 

2 The job market for college graduates in Maharashtra and Kama- 
taka State: 

3 Post-graduation experience of the weaker castes in India, 

4 Education and employment of the blind in the State of West 
Bengal. 

Before publication, all of them went through an institutional mech- 
anism of review bv both national researchers and decision-makers, as 
well as outside reviewers, and they have been discussed at national 
workshops organized by the national research teams in the countries 
concerned. 

The second phase of the project deals with particular issues and 
hypotheses to be tested. A series of technical monographs is appearing. 
Some of these have been published, others are under preparation with 
outside researchers and organizations. In this phase, further analysis of the 
data base created bv the research project was carried out, since it was not 
possible to deal in depth with all the issues in one report, and it was also 
necessary that analysis techniques applied to the research should comply 
with international norms. 

Since its inception, the project has been under constant critical review 
vv ith respect to methodology, usefulness for policy formulation and possible 
impact on decision-making within the countries concerned. Follow-up 
studies have also been organized in the countries, to be conducted mainly 
by the national researchers wherever possible. 
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The synthesis report and tvpoiogy of the countries 

As has been mentioned, each case study was oriented towards the 
particular problems and priorities of the country concerned. However, for a 
researcher, general methodological lessons are very important, and 
although international comparability has been lost to a certain extent in 
putting emphasis on the specific context of the country, the material 
collected in these studies does provide a rich data base for deriving general 
implications for the planning of higher education. These are of interest to 
the researcher as well as the policy-maker in the field of education. The 
present report attempts to synthesize the findings for the different 
countries in order to derive these implications. 

Using the daca base, this report attempts to identify the determinants 
of demand for higher education in the different countries, and to examine 
the operation of the system of higher education, the transition from higher 
education to work, and the operation of the world of work. In doing this it 
seeks to derive the implications of these data for practitioners, planners and 
researchers involved in higher education planning. 

For this purpose we have grouped the 21 countries in which studies 
have been conducted according to the following criteria: (1) the level of 
unemployment, (2) the participation rate in higher education, (3) the 
amount contributed by manufacturing and agriculture respectively to the 
gross domestic product (GDP) of the country. We have assumed that the 
relationship between higher education and employment can be better 
understood through these criteria. 

In the following table countries are rated 1 to 3 on each of these 
categories. The first number in parenthesis refers to unemployment; 1 = 
low, 2 = medium, 3 = high. The second number refers to participation in 
higher education; 1 = high, 2 = medium, 3 = low. The third number 
refers to the amount contributed by manufacturing to GDP; 1 = large 
(with small amount of agriculture), 2 = medium, 3 = small (with large 
amount of agriculture). 



1. 


Bangladesh 


(3. 3. 3) 


2. 


Benin 


(2. 3. 3) 


3 


Botswana 


(2. 3. 3) 


4. 


Kgypt 


(3.2. 1) 


5. 


France 


(2. 1. 1) 


6. 


FR Germany 


(2. 1. 1) 


7. 


India 


(3. 2. 2) 



8. Indonesia (2. 2. 3) 

9 Malaysia (1.2.2) 

10. Mali (2.3. 3) 

11. Nepal (2.3.3) 

12. Pakistan (3. 2. 2) 

13. Peru (3. 2. 1) 

14. Philippines (3, 1,1) 



15 Poland (1. 1. 1) 

16. Sn Lanka (3. 3. 2) 

17. Sudan (2, 3. 3) 

18. Tanzania (1.3.3) 

19. USSR (1. 1. 1) 

20. PDR Yemen (1.3,3) 

21. Zambia (2,3.2) 



Thus Peru, for example (3, 2, 1), has a high degree of unemployment, a 
medium participation rate in higher education (8 per cent tfross enrolment 
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ratio), and a large part of the GDP (more than 25 per cent) provided by 
manufacturing. 

Obviously a country with a low participation rate in higher education, 
a low share of manufacturing in the GDP, and a serious problem of 
unemployment is in the most disadvantaged group. A country with a high 
rate of participation in higher edua lion, a high share of manufacturing in 
the GDP, and low unemployment is in the most advantageous situation. 

This enables us to define three types of country: 

1 Those enjoying a relatively favourable higher education and 
employment situation — Poland, USSR, France and Federal 
Republic of Germany, each with total scores of only 3 or 4; 

2 Those enjoying a moderately favouiable higher education and 
employment situation — Malaysia, Philippines, Egypt, Peru, India, 
Indonesia, Pakistan, PDR Yemen, Tanzania and Zambia, each with 
a total score of 5 to 7; 

3 Tl ose with the least favourable higher education and employment 
situation — Bangladesh, Benin, Botswana, Mali, Nepal, Sri Lanka 
and Sudan, each with a total score of 8 or 9. 

In studying the issues outlined above, we have grouped the findings 
accordingly, to see whether this f ypology has any bearing on the relation- 
ship between higher education and employment. A socio-economic profile 
is provided in Annex I, giving more specific information on each of these 
countries. 



Notes 

1 S\m\l, B., 'Graduate unemployment and education', in The International Ency- 
clopedia of Education, Oxford, Prrgamon Press. 19a5, pp. 2088-2074. The base year 
and the current year differ, but some reasonable comparison can be made with the 
data available. By taking the growth rate as an indicator, most of the problems of 
definitional variation can also be avoided. 

2 ILO Statistical Yearbook (various years). 

3 Samal, B., op. cit. 

4 J\ll\dk, J. P. (ed.), Employment and Unemployment in Europe, Staffordshire, 
Trentham Books, 1981. 

5 Bluc, M., Education and the Employment Problem in Developing Countries, 
Geneva, International Labour Organization, 1973. 
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The issues 

As we mentioned in the section on the organization of the research, the 
issues to be analysed were developed by the national team, which was 
made up of members of several different agencies. A typical list of issues 
used to form the basis of the methodology to be adopted in a particular 
country study is given below. Any attempt to tackle these issues calls for a 
better understanding of the mechanism of articulation between employ- 
ment and the education system. Such an understanding is useful for the 
education system, the individual (student, then wage earner), and the 
employer (or firm). It was noted that it would be desirable to develop an 
integrated picture of the education-employment complex by combining all 
three of these points of view. The issues are grouped in five categories: (1) 
those related to economic characteristics, (2) those related to the character- 
istics of the education system, (3) those related to the characteristics, 
expectations and aspiiations of students, (4) those related to the labour- 
market experiences of the graduates and their employers, and (5) those 
related to the planning of higher education in relation to emp'oyment needs 
of the country. The issues are listed below for each group. 

Issues related to economic characteristics 

1 What role nave the resource potentials in the country played in 
the development of the different sectors of the economy? 

2 How do the different economic sectors operate? What are their 
development prospects? 

3 What role do population characteristics play in the formulation of 
the education and manpower policy? Is education practised as a 
basic human right? Should work also be considered as a basic 
right? 

16 
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4 What are the implications of the overall development strategy of 
the country for the planning of education in general and higher 
education in particular? 

5 What roles are played by the different levels and types of 
education in the overall socio-economic development of the 
country? 

Issues related to the characteristics of the educational system 

6 How efficient and rational has educational development been in 
the past, with regard to structure, content and cost of operation? 

7 What are the prospects of educational developmen* in the future? 
What role does employability play in this development? 

8 What role does manpower planning pky in educational planning? 

9 How is the employability of graduates measured? What role do 
manpower forecasts play in this? 

10 How are the manpower forecasts made? How are they matched 
with the supply? What factors affect the supply? 

1 1 What are the selection criteria for higher education? 

Issues related to the characteristics, expectations and aspirations 
of students 

12 What factors influence the pursuit of higher education? How are 
individual expectations and attitudes reconciled to the national 
need for skills and the absorption capacity of the labour market? 

13 What is the correspondence between expected and actual edu- 
cational career? 

14 To what extent are the content and method of instruction relevant 
to the needs of the job as perceived by students? 

15 What role does career guidance play in the choice of an education 
and an occupation? 

16 What are the occupational and career expectations of the stu- 
dents? How ar^ they determined? 

Issues related to the labour market experience of graduates and 
employers 

17 What is the prevailing degree of substitution between education 
and occupation? What role do educational and socio-economic 
background play in this substitution and in the waiting period for 
employment? To what extent are the needs of the job met by the 
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content and structure of the higher education system, in the view 
of the graduates and employers? 

18 What characteristics of the job are satisfying to the graduates 
according to the graduates themselves and the employers? What 
is the degree of discrepancy between career expectations and 
achievements among the graduates? 

19 What are the recruitment methods and selection criteria for a job 
and how relevant are they as perceived by the employers and the 
employees? 

20 What role does wage structure play in the selection of a job by a 
graduate? How are starting salaries fixed? What is the degree of 
correspondence between academic performance and job perfor- 
mance as perceived by the graduates and the employers? 



Issues related to the planning of higher education in relation to 
employment 

21 What are the alternatives to formal education for meeting the 
needs for skills to perform a job? How are they organized? 

22 In what areas of training could the employers (i.e. the consumers 
of education) and the institutions of higher edui °Mon (i.e. the 
producers of skills) co-operate to bridge the gap between the 
trailing needed for a job and the training offered by the institutes 
of higher education? 

23 What conclusions for planning in the field of higher education and 
in the employment market could be drawn from the results of the 
above analysis? 

To answer the above questions, one could adopt different methodo- 
logical approaches within the same conceptual framework of the research 
project. The various possibilities are discussed below, together with the 
rationale for choosing the approach adopted. 



The methodology 

Three methods of tackling these problems were explored in the study: 

(1) Longitudinal studies of students, graduates and employers This 
method assumes that a representative sample of each of the sections of the 
society involved in the system of higher education has been selected. Their 
personal, social, economic and educational characteristics are noted over a 
given time so as to show the relation between the system of higher 
education and employment during that period. In this analysis, the problem 
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areas listed above would naturally have to be considered. Essentially, 
longitudinal studies consider the cohorts of students, the graduates and the 
employers. Over time the samples should refer to the same populations of 
students, graduates and employers, so that the different characteristics of 
different cohorts are shown. This also makes it possible to identify the 
effects of the characteristics of particular individuals in analysing the 
interrelationship. The difficulties encountered in using this method are as 
follows: 

(a) The decision-makers and planners have to wait for a long time for 
the results of the analysis if they are to be of any use to them; 

(b) During the time needed, the researchers, decision-makers and 
planners in the group change their places of work, so that 
retaining the same conceptual framework of the research or even 
the list of problem areas becomes difficult. One of the research- 
ers of the United States who adopted the longitudinal approach 
observes that the whole team of researchers, except for himself, 
changed during the project. It is very likely that even the leader of 
the team would change in a developing country within a five-year 
period, and in that case the whole research project could fall 
through. 

(c) Although the main argument in favour of the longitudinal studies 
has been to retain the characteristics of the population group 
studied over time, the changes in the socio-economic and political 
characteristics of a country greatly influence the characteristics of 
the population groups and so, in fact, the studies are considering 
different population groups over time. 

However, what is more interesting in longitudinal studies is that they 
reveal the changes that occur amon 0 the same groups of people over time, 
owing to changes in the economic, political and social characteristics of a 
country. Although perhaps not very useful for a decision -maker or planner 
at a given moment, the results may be useful for a researcher for theoretical 
purposes. For a developing country, the costs involved in tracing the same 
population group, plus the risk of changes in the team of researchers and 
the composition of the decision-makers and planners, make such an 
approach less acceptable. 

(2) Analysis of census data over time The advantage of using census 
data is that this avoids sampling error. Generally, such data are collected 
already by different national agencies for their own purposes. For example, 
the population characteristics of the labour force is available from the 
census of employment, and educatioril statistics from the educational 
censuses. So, what the researcher has to do is to design hi.s study so that 
answers to the listed problem areas can be found by analysing the census 
data. This greatly reduces the cost of data collection. 
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The disadvantages are as follows: 

(a) Not many developing countries have census data available on 
population, employment and education systems. 

(b) The questions asked in censuses cannot gre all the information 
needed for an analysis cf the relation between education and 
employment. The modification of the research design needed for 
adaptation to the census statistics may involve sacrificing the 
analysis of important problem areas. 

(c) Accuracy of census statistics has often been questioned. Although 
the degree of inaccuracy may not severely affect the conclusions 
fteeded for policies in the area for which the census was 
conducted, analysis of detailed issues such as those discussed in 
the cjncep'ual framework could be seriously handicapped. 

(d) Census data very rarely consider the attitudes and expectations of 
the different social groups, which, according to our framework, 
play an important part in linking ibe world of education to the 
world of work. This is not as yet sufficiently recognized by the 
planners of education and employment. If census data are 
available for a particular population group needed for the 
analysis of the relationship between education and work, they 
still have to be appropriately adapted. 

(3) Analysis of cross-sectional data over time: Tracer studies on the 
interaction between education and employment This approach identifies 
the most important population groups at a given point in time, takes 
representative samples of these groups, and analyses the relationships 
between them. It does this with reference to the list of problem areas to be 
tackled and assuming that the important variables and issues concerning 
the relation between education and employment have been considered at 
the time referred to, so as to provide tools for the decision-makers for 
adjusting the world of education and the world of work to each other's 
needs. Such exercises are repeated at regular intervals, in order to examine 
the ro.e time plays in the mechanism of interaction between the different 
factors of education and work. The exercises require each unit of observa- 
tion of the samples to reflect both its past and itr- possible future 
characteristics. This latter aspect and that of repetition of the exercise over 
time enable the researcher to trace the relationship between education and 
employment over time. In the analysis, consideration is given to whatever 
secondary information is available on any of the characteristics, such as 
census data, survey data or any descriptive analysis of the situation. 
The disadvantages of this method are as follows: 

(a) The individuality of the units of observation is lost. 

(b) The scope for analysing generalized aspects of the relationship 
between education and wo»k is limited, as too much emphasis is 
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given to the list of problem areas concerning the researchers and 
the decision-makers of the country. Thus theoretical aspects of 
the relationship are not tackled very deeply, 
(c) Too many issues are treated sometimes with techniques which 
are too crude, particularly those concerning attitudes and 
expectations. 

\d) Possibilities of repeating the same exerc se in the same way after 

a period of time are limited, 
(e) The exercise is more costly than the analysis of census data. 

However, since this approach can (i) provide quick answers to some 
questions, (ii) provide the decision-maker and planner with a diagnostic 
analysis of the current situation, (iii) develop a data base with mdicators for 
future use by the planners and decision-makers and (iv) develop a team 
spirit of research work in different disciplines within a country with 
marginal assistance from the HEP, it was the method chosen by the 
national teams of researchers. Furthermore, the practical nature of the 
study, the simplicity of the analysis, the possibility of considering a large 
number of issues at the same time and the possibility of following up the 
situation over time also made this approach more acceptable to the 
research teams. We give below details of the rationale of the data base 
needed for the study and the methods of analysis. 

In the analysis of socio-economic frameworks, we tried to identify the 
resource potentials quantitatively. When data were not available we 
depended upon resource estimates and attempted to relate the resource 
potential to the actual role that resources play in the economic activities. 
For example, if the country had large resources of metallic ore, the extent to 
which the primary sector of the economy was represented by that resource 
and the extent to which it was processed indigenously could be estimated 
either in quantitative terms or described on an ordinal scale. This 
information, however crude, made it possible to see if skills provided in the 
formal system of education could contribute to matching resource potential 
to actual exploitation. 

The importance of the different sectors could be identified by their 
percentage share in the gross domestic product. This makes it possible to 
assess the contribution higher education could make to the development of 
particular sectors or in diversifying the economy. Here as well, we use 
simple indicators, such as ratios, compound growth rates, etc. Similar 
indicators are used to analyse the characteristics of the population and their 
implication for education tt .id manpower planning. Where primary edu- 
cation is considered as a basic right, demographic factors are to be 
considered in the development of educational facilities within the < ountry. 
If second-level education is not oriented only towards manpower needs, 
social demand wili have an influence on the development pattern of 
second-level education as well. This, in turn, would influence the develop- 
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ment of higher education. It is in this way that population characteristics do 
affect education and manpower planning. The participation rates by age, 
sex, and home background would provide useful indications for formulating 
development policies of education. 

If the country had a social and economic development strategy its 
effect on educational development could be identified by the share of the 
budget for education. The skills needed for the development of the country 
and its regions could also be identified from the development strategy, thus 
indicating new training needs. Estimates could be based, for instance, on 
regional potentials for development and the available infrastructure. From 
the description of the development policies one can identify the kind of 
training activities that would have to be provided by the education system. 

From the inventory of training needs one can then go on to analyse the 
potential responsive capacity of the education system, showing its strengths 
and weaknesses. This diagnostic analysis can involve identifying the factors 
affecting past developments and comparing them to the objectives set in 
the development strategy mentioned above. The influence of the socio- 
economic characteristics of different groups of people on the development 
of education is also identified. Rates of wastage can be estimated and 
reasons identified, so as to reduce them. One can also compare the 
development of different facilities of the education system to the enrolment 
growth, in order to check for the quality of instruction. An analysis of the 
validity of the examination system can be made by checking the scores with 
the performance at work in the case of school-leavers. A correlation analysis 
can also be made, to find the relation between educational performance 
and performance on the job. However, such an analysis has to be broken 
down into the different socio-economic characteristics of the student 
population, because not only formal education but other characteristics 
influence performance as well. 

Analysis of cost per student, both social and private, is important, not 
only to check the economic efficiency of an educational programme but also 
to find ways to reduce this cost where it is unreasonably high. The 
diagnostic analysis of the operation of the present education system 
provides the basis for outlining its future development pattern. The future 
development strategy has to lake into account the employability of the 
graduates, which is calculated on the basis of estimates of needs for trained 
skills. Manpower forecasts alone are not reliable estimates, as one can only 
make rough guesses as to the kinds of abilities they will involve. However, 
an analysis of the effectiveness of the manpower plans does become useful 
at this stage, as it provides the analyst with data on their unreliability and 
the extent to which other measures are needed. To assess the employability 
of different types of graduates one has to analyse the structure of the 
existing labour force, the pattern of employment (including recruitment 
and promotion practices), the wage policy, labour productivity, and growth 
rates in the different economic sectors as well as the policy of employment 
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and the participation rates of different social groups in the employment 
market. In the traditional manpower forecasting methods only the sectoral 
economic growth rates and labour productivity are considered. In our 
research we first estimate the demand by the traditional method and then 
estimate the supply of graduates, following the flow rates in the educational 
system. After that we identify in order of magnitude the influence of 'other' 
factors on the employability of the graduates and their supply. 

These 'other' factors include the system of admission to the institutions 
of higher education, the socio-economic characteristics of the students, the 
role of career guidance, the mobility of the students within the education 
system, and their expectations regarding the world of work. Expectations 
would include such aspects of the job as salary, career prospects and the 
conditions of work. 

To identify the influence of each factor on the supply of graduates by 
field of studies, a set of hypotheses is developed to indicate the degree of 
association between the factor in question and a socio-economic character- 
istic of the student so that the implications of this association for educational 
planning can be drawn. A questionnaire survey is conducted within a 
representative sample of students to collect the data necessary for testing 
the hypotheses. Statistical analysis method varies with the nature of the 
hypotr sis and the availability of data, but wherever possible multivariate 
analysis was used. The analysis was repeated for the graduates to compare 
the expectations of the students to the perceptions of the graduates. 

The expected mobility of the students from education to jobs can be 
compared to the actual mobility of the graduates. Using this data, we can 
compare the specialization the graduate had in the education system to the 
specialization needed by the job. This reflects the flexibility of the labour 
market in response to educational needs, and indicates the flexibility of a 
particular educational programme in response to the needs of the job. 

One of the factors by which the employability of a graduate in a 
particular field of specialization can be measured is the waiting period. 
Where accurate information on the unemployment of graduates is lacking, 
this period is a useful indicator. 

The employability of graduates depends on the relevance of their 
training to the needs of the job. Relevance is estimated in terms of 
usefulness as perceived by the graduates, and checked for concordance 
with the perceptions of the employers. This information can provide some 
guidelines for the programmes carried out in the institutions of higher 
education. 

The employability of graduates is also influenced by their mobility 
within the job This mobility can be estimated from the questionnaire 
surveys conducted among the graduates, and reasons for it can be 
identified. This provides information for employers on changes needed in 
the characteristics of the job and for educators on how to modify the 
structure of the education system in the case of mismatch. It is also useful to 
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note the effects of socio-economic and educational characteristics on the 
earnings and success in the career of the graduates. This can show what 
role education plays in the redistribution of income among graduates, 
which is one of its important functions, according to the human capital 
theorists. 

Most of the analysis has been based on simple cross-tabulations, 
frequency distributions and chi-square statistics to calculate the degree of 
association among different characteristics. For the earnings functions, one 
can carry out regression analysis. Once the list of hypotheses has been 
determined (based on the checklist of questions mentioned previously) and 
the method of analysis decided upon, the data on the graduates are 
collected by means of a questionnaire survey conducted with a representa- 
tive sample of employed graduates. The details of the sampling technique 
and the organization of the survey are given in the next section. 

The employability of graduates also depends on the relationship 
between the employers and the institutions of higher education, and the 
recruitment and promotion system practised by the employers. The 
importance of the different methods of recruitment is determined by 
surveying a sample of employers giving them a scale of reference for each 
method. The mechanisms which could improve the interaction between the 
employers and the institutions are identified with the help of a checklist 
of such mechanisms, asking the employers to give their score for each of 
them. The difference in the recruitment and selection criteria for different 
types of labour market (public, private, etc.) can be analysed with cross- 
tabulations and chi-square statistics. For different types of labour market, 
the mechanisms of interaction may be different. This can also be identified 
by the score each type of labour market assigns to the different mechan- 
isms. The average score with the standard deviation may indicate the 
preferred mechanism for each type of labour market. 

Differences in wage structure influence the choice of a job by the 
graduates. An analysis of the minimum starting salary of the different types 
of employer and the criteria for fixing the minimum salary provides useful 
information for analysing the relation between salaries offered and the 
level and type of education. This analysis is again done by simple cross- 
tabulations and chi-square statistics, and the computation of average and 
standard deviations. Finally, an analysis is made of the concoi dance of the 
perceptions of the employers and graduates regarding the characteristics of 
a job, to identify areas where the degree of mismatch is excessive so that the 
importance of better interaction among the employers and employees can 
be shown by empirical evidence, and methods of corrective action can be 
devised. This analysis is done by assigning scores to each one in a set of 
identified characteristics according to its importance in making the job 
satisfactory. Simple measures of association are used as statistics for this 
analysis. The data on the employers are collected in the same way as data 
on the students and graduates. 
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From this cross-sectional analysis one can identify the existing degree 
of mismatch between the system of higher education and the world of work, 
and thus provide measures for corrective action. When such analysis is 
conducted periodically the impact of such studies in correcting the situation 
can be estimated. The effectiveness of the instruments for analysis can also 
be determined and new instruments devised as necessary. 

The most important use of such follow-up studies is that they provide 
inf )rmation on the changes in the relationship between higher education 
and employment °r time. If the students, graduates and employers 
surveyed are idem—., J so as to be representative of these populations, the 
follow-up studies will make it possible to check the expectations and 
achievements of these categories of the population. One could then also 
isolate individual characteristics which influence success in the career and 
determine what effect such characteristics have on educaional perform- 
ance. This analysis will also provide information on changes in attitudes and 
expectations over time and help to identify the reasons for such changes. In 
short, if the students, graduates and employers are truly representative, 
some simple indicators and statistical analysis can furnish the decision- 
makers in higher education and the employment market with useful 
guidance for reducing the mismatch between the higher education system 
and the labour market. 

The data needed for such an analysis are listed with their sources in 
Table 1, Appendix II. They are divided into five sets. In terms of the issues 
listed at the beginning of this chapter, the first set, covering the socio- 
economic framework of the country, relates to issues 1 to 4 and 9 to 10. The 
second set of data, covering the development of the education system, 
relates to issues 5 to 8 and 11. These two sets of data are normally already 
available in published form. The remaining sets of data relate mainly to the 
attitudes and opinions of the students, graduates and employers, though 
sometimes they also include some objective information. These data are 
collected by questionnaires (see Appendices II and III). Based on the 
research framework, each questionnaire starts with a set of questions on 
personal or individual characteristics of the sample, followed by questions 
on the economic and educational status of the student and graduate 
samples. The last set of questions is aimed at testing a series of hypotheses. 
For example, to analyse the reasons for pursuing higher education (issue 12) 
a list of reasons was first compiled from any printed information available, 
and discussions with students and graduates. Initially four reasons were 
observed to be common. Each of them was listed and the students were 
asked to score them on a three-point scale according to the degree of 
importance they attached to each of these reasons. If they felt that factors 
not listed were also responsible for their pursuit of higher education, they 
were asked to list them as well. So a multiple-response item was included to 
correct any error in identifying their reasons. The average score for each of 
the reasons for pursuing higher education compared with the standard 
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error indicates the importance of each factor, which may also be rated as 
statistically not important. In each identified case, the null hypothesis was 
that the reason was not important. On a three-point scale, where 2 
indicated Very important', 1 indicated 'important', and 0 indicated not 
important', the null hypothesis would be to set the average score in the 
population at zero and test if the average score of the hypothesis is 
significantly different from zero. This can be done by applying the Y 
statistic. From the simple cross-tabulations, an idea can be formed as to 
whether any one reason was more important for a particular group of 
students. This could later be tested statistically with a more sophisticated 
statistical analysis. In several cases, the same question was asked of the 
students, the graduates and the employers. For example, the importance of 
the Various characteristics which would make a job satisfactory to an 
individual was tested for ail three population groups. 



The sampling 

The sampling design varied from country to country depending on the 
complexity of the population of students, graduates and employers and the 
availability of a sampling frame. It was easier to identify the population of 
students because the list of institutions of higher education is much smaller 
than the list of employing units in a country. The sampling of graduates and 
employers was a mo-e difficult task. Most difficult was the sampling of the 
unemployed graduates, because of problems in tracing them, and because 
it was expensive to survey them, owing to lack of information on their 
addresses. However, attempts were made to trace them for the studies in 
West Bengal, Bangladesh and Sri Lanka. Employed graduates were traced 
through their employers. This process was chosen instead of an indepen- 
dent survey of graduates in order to save time and money and provide 
an opportunity for identifying interaction between the graduates and 
employers. 

The sampling design described below was used in the study in the 
Philippines. 

The student survey and the sample Information on the characteristics, 
attitudes, aspirations, and expectations of the students in the country was 
gathered through a survey among the post-secondary student population in 
the school year of 1977/78. Of the total student population of 613,807, 1.48 
per cent or 9,105 students responded to a fourteen-page paper-and-pencil 
questionnaire. Sampling was done using three majo, criteria: (1; the year 
level of the student, (2) the region of the school in which the student was 
currently enrolled, and (3) the field of specialization of the student. Only 
students in their third or fourth year of post-secondary education were 
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sampled; they were the ones about to enter the labour market, and 
comprised 40 per cent of the total relevant population. 

Since 75 per cent of the students were studying in schools located in six 
of the 13 regions in the Philippines, sample schools were randomly selected 
from among these regions only. These were designated I, IV, VI, VII, X and 
XIII, representing Manila Region, Western Visayas, Central Visayas, 
Northern Mindanao, and Southern Tagalog. 

The fields of specialization of students were classified into twelve 
major types: Agriculture, Commerce and Business Administration, Engin- 
eering and Technology, Food, Nutrition and Dietetics, Law and Foreign 
Service, Humanities, Physical and Biological Sciences, Social Sciences, 
Medical Sciences, Music and Fine Arts, Teacher Training, and Liberal 
Arts. Students in all these fields of specialization were sampled, in 
accordance with the distribution at the national level. This was done by 
taking 40 per cent of each region's enrolment per field of study. A 
systematic sampling technique with a random start was adopted. 

The sampling design of the employers A stratified systematic sampling 
technique with a random start was adopted. 

The population considered included all establishments and govern- 
ment offices employing five or more workers. It was divided into two major 
parts: the private sector and the government sector. A list of establishments 
from the 1975 Economic Census of Establishments of the National Census 
and Statistics Office (NCSO) was used as the sampling frame for the private 
sector stratum. Since there was no available list of government offices, the 
sampling frame for the other stratum was derived from the following 
sources: 

1 A list of existing positions in the government offices at t^e national 
and regional levels as classified by the Office of Compensation and 
Position Classification. 

2 The National Census and Statistics Office survey of local 
employment. 

A 4 x 9 x 10 stratification scheme was constructed for the private 
sector stratum using main economic activity, region, and employment size 
as substrata, so that substrata within a column fall under an employment 
size and region, and substrata within a row fall under an economic activity 
(see Figure 1). 

The graduate survey and the sample The sample of the employed 
graduates is closely tied with the sampling of the employers. Graduates 
v/ere all employed by the sampled employers, and were selected at random 
from amongst employees who have completed either a post-secondary 
programme or a collegiate programme. 
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In fir.r..> with less than 200 employed graduates, a 10 per cent sample 
was taken and in firms with 200 or more, 5 per cent. A s\ sterna tic sampling 
with a random start »vas used in drawing the sample respondents. The total 
number of valid filled-in questionnaires was 4,655. Invalid questionnaires 
were negligible, as energetic efforts were made on site, inside the company, 
to ensure the return of the questionnaires 

Figure /. Si ratification scheme — private .sector 
Industry 

division E t E 2 E 3 E 4 

RI-X RI-X RI--X RI-X 

(I -digit code) 
1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 



Employment size strata used were as follows: 
E|. 5-9 workers 
E 2 . 10-49 workers 
E 3 . 50-199 workers 
E 4 . 200 or more workers 

The main economic activity classification was patterned after the 1977 
Phili ppine Standard of Industrial Classification. These activities are: 

1: Agriculture, Hunting, Forestry and Fishing 

2: Mining and Quarrying 

3: Manufacturing 

4: Electricity, Gas and Water 

5: Construction 

6: Wholesale and Retail Trade 

7: Transportation, Storage and Communication 

8: Financing, Insurance, Real Estate and Business Services 

9: Community, Social, Recreational and Personal Services 

All 13 of the administrative regional offices of the country were 
covered. In this study, however, Regions I and II (Ilocos and Cagayan 
Valley) and Regions IV, IV-A and V (Metro Manila, Southern Tagalog and 
Bicol) were combined in the selection of sample respondents. The ten 
regional gi Mpngs were as follows: 
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Ilocos and Cagayan Valley (RI) 
Central Luzon (RII) 

Metro Manila, Southern Tagalog and Bicol (RII I ) 

Western Visayas (RIV) 

Central Visayas (RV) 

Eastern Visayas (RVI) 

Western Mindanao (RVII) 

Northern Mindanao (RVHI) 

Southern Mindanao (RIX) 

Central Mindanao (RX) 
The substratum of an employment size had a sampling fraction of 1/300 for 
size 5-9, 1/100 for size 10-49, 1/30 for size 50-199 and 1/10 for size 200 and 
over.. 

Sample establishments in each substratum were then drawn systemati- 
cally using a random start. In the sampling process, however, a stratum 
with insufficient establishments was not left empty and at least two sample 
establishments were extracted, except in the case ^f the stratum employ- 
ment size 5-9 which constitutes the biggest bulk of the population, where 
cells with less than 100 establishments were left empty. 

For the government sector, offices were divided into two substrata: 
national and local. The national government substratum was further 
stratified into orientation and level, while the local government stratum 
was stratified into three levels. 

A sampling fraction of 1/10 was used to determine the number of 
sampled offices. Again, samples were selected systematically using a 
random start. Samples for the regional level were not taken in the stratum 
of national security because national defence statistics were highly cen- 
tralized and confidential. 



The questionnaires 

All three subjects of enquiry had some common variables in the lists of the 
conceptual groups of students, and the graduate and employer variables. 
These had to be measured in order to examine the issues and questions 
listed at the beginning of this chapter. The common variables for all three 
subjects of enquiry are given in Table 2 in Appendix II; lists of variables 
for students, graduates and employers are given in Tables 3, 4 and 5 in 
Appendix II. 

From the conceptual groups of variables, a quasi-causal ordering of the 
three groups could be made, according to (1) the aspects of the relationship 
to be explored, (2) the availability of information amonj, the subjects of 
enquiry, and (3) their relevance in answering the questions. This ordering is 
presented in Tables 6, 7 and 8 (Appendix II) for the students, graduates and 
employers. It may be noted that some specific questions, such as minimum 
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starting salary of the graduates, are not asked in the employers' question- 
naire. This was because such info r mation was already available for the 
public and parastatal sectors, which employ most of the graduates, in 
published documents. It is obvious that detailed items of the questionnaire 
had to be changed in accordance with the socio-economic, educational and 
political characteristics of the country. For example, in the list of student 
variables for the personal characteristics, the ancestral origin of the student 
was found to be an important item for the study in the Philippines, but the 
Tanzanian team found it superfluous. The preferred types of educational 
programme were included in the Philippines study with five alternative 
structures within the instructional system, but this was omitted in the Tan- 
zania study so as to reduce the length and complexity of the questionnaire. 
Items for each question were developed after thorough discussion with the 
national researchers, on the assumption that they had a better idea than 
extranationals of the probable responses to each question. Most of the 
questions had an open item to check for 'identification error'. It should be 
noted that some of the questions ask for direct information, particularly in 
dealing with background characteristics such as personal, community, 
home, educational and current employment context, whereas others ask 
about attitudes, and the opinions of the subjects on the educational system 
or the system of employment. Questions in the second category deal, for 
example, with satisfaction from the course, relevance of the course, reasons 
for choosing work in rural areas, characteristics which make jobs satis- 
factory, and opinions on the adequacy of the criteria for selection to 
education and occupation. There are also some questions about expecta- 
tions on such matters as occupation, earnings, etc. The last two types of 
questions have to be handled with care, although data of this kind are used 
extensively in the social sciences today. 

In most cases, the questionnaire surveys were reinforced by direct 
interviews with respondents to increase the reliability of the responses. In 
some cases, field testing was adopted. Even after pre-testing the question- 
naires, they sometimes needed further improvement. The questionnaires 
were usually administered personally by the investigators. To serve as an 
example, the questionnaires used for the Tanzania study are given in 
Appendix III. 



Limitations of the surveys 

Criticisms we received of the questionnaires used for this research seem to 
indicate the following problems: 

1 Sometimes we asked the subject to recall his past, which presents 
the risk of 'recalling error'. This was not so serious with the 
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students who did not have to recall facts from the distant past, but 
with the graduates we could not bo sure of the extent of error in 
relation to what they had wanted as an occupational career when 
they graduated from secondary school, which in some cases was at 
least ten years previously. 

2 Although we had kept an 'open' item with the closed questions, we 
could hardly have any convergence on that response. Usually the 
respondent did not have any item which he or she could add to the 
list. Although identification A the items is done with extensive 
consultation among national researchers and sometimes with pre- 
testing of the questionnaires, the closeness of the questions could 
bias the respondent. We could not estimate the extent of such bias, 
so there could be 'identification error' in the responses. 

3 The non response rate for items like father's income was very high, 
which means that the results could be biased by 'non-response 
error'. 

4 For some questions, better formulation could increase the precision 
of the responses. For example, to analyse the substitution between 
education and occupation we asked the graduates about their field 
of study in the school and the field of study they thought could 
describe their job more relevantly (see for example Q. lo, Graduate 
questionnaire, Tanzania study). It would have been better if we 
had asked for a description of the job as well, in order to cross-check 
which field matched the respondent's work. However, this would 
have made an even more lengthy questionnaire. Here we de- 
pended on the graduate's own judgement of the relevance of his 
training. 

5 The most important problem faced is the validity of attitudinal 
surveys. Although the need for them can hardly be ignored, we 
have to find ways to take care of the following points, forwarded by 
some critics of the project: 

• The attitudinal surveys used were either to obtain the opinions of 
the individuals or to identify motivating factors. The answers can 
vary according to the context of the survey, or even to the 
phrasing of the questions. 

• The opinions expressed are sometimes so general that it is not 
easy to include them in a planning process, even if one is willing 
to oversimplify the real world considerably. 

• Another difficulty stems from the fact that motivations are 
seldom single and that it is an oversimplification to present the 
results in terms of mutually exclusive, one-sided answers. 

• There was a division of opinion among researchers as to the 
mode ot framing the questions: some suggested that questions on 
attitudes and motivations to be responded to frankly should be 
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put in a conditional way. Others thought that answers to 
conditional questions were the most difficult to interpret because 
the respondents tend to answer them positively to satisfy the 
investigator (e.g., Q. 41, Studeni questionnaire, Tanzania study 
— 'What factors might induce you to work in rural areas?'). 

We do not agree with the critics on every point, but they are of cour- • 
not entirely wrong, and while interpreting the results, the readei shoulci oe 
aware of tht<\- problems, to which there are no easy solutions. 

In studying the synthesis results that follow, one should also note that 
some of the country studies were completed some time ago, and the 
situation might have changed b\ now. Although most statistics have been 
updated, survey dat^ cannot be updated without fresh surveys and we have 
therefore used the data as they were collected. However, this should not 
affect the results in any drastic way, and until new surveys are conducted 
the results will remain valid. 
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3 The Demand for Higher Education 



In Chapter 1 we discussed the increasing demand for higher education, and 
the explanation for this increase in terms of manpower and social demand. 

The manpower and social demand for higher education is seen in the 
individual demand for places in higher education. 'Individual demand' has 
I>een used as a concept at the collective level by aggregating the decisions of 
a specified group of individuals for the pursuit of a particular kind of 
education: demand at the collective level consists of decisions taken at the 
individual level. These decisions vary according to interests, aspirations and 
choices of those cuncerned. The attitudes and expectations of individuals 
also depend on their traditions, customs and beliefs, which in their turn 
depend on individual, family, and community characteristics, and socio- 
economic status represented by parental education, income and occupa- 
tional background. 

The individual demand for higher education has a vertical and a 
horizontal dimension. The vertical dimension stands for level of education 
and the status of occupation that may follow from it. The horizontal 
dimension stands for the type of education. Both these dimensions are 
important from the point of view of educational planning. Why do young 
people after completing secondary education decide to go on to higher 
education? What factors do they take into consideration? To what extent 
are economic considerations important and to what extent do non-economic 
factors become important in the pursuit of higher education? The same 
questions can be asked in the choice of a particular field of study at the level 
of higher education (i.e. the horizontal dimension of the individual 
demand). It should not be forgotten, however, that educational choices are 
only intermediate decisions in a career development process, and to some 
extent they are dependent on occupational decisions. The latter will be the 
subject of discussion in Chapter 7. In the present chapter we discuss the 
different factors determining pursuit of higher education, considering the 
vertical and the horizontal dimension of the individual demand. Three 
items were identified as the principal factors determining the pursuit of 
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higher education: (1) career and employment opportunities, (2) scholarship 
or grants availability, (3) study for its own sake, and (4) others. We shall 
discuss the importance of each of these items below. 

The vertical dimension of the individual demand for higher 
education 

Career and employment opportunities 

The motivation for career advancement through the pursuit of higher 
education relates to the individual demand and the manpower demand. 
Even if there is a need for manpower, individ^L might not cl jose to 
pursue higher education to obtain specific skills and employment. This 
would mean that there is no direct relationship between economic needs for 
skills and the demand for higher education. However, the societal system of 
rewarding higher education with extra monetary benefits in most cases 
motivates individuals to pursue higher education. This is usually the case in 
developing countries, particularly where employment opportunities for 
secondary graduates are few. But economic incentives and employment are 
not always the only factors responsible for the creation of individual 
demand for higher education, although it appears to be the mos. important 
factor in all the countries studied by us, regardless of the typology of the 
country. We shall examine the situation for each of the typologies of the 
countries described in the previous chapter. 

First group of countries The countries enjoying a favourable 'match* 
between higher education and employment are the Federal Republic of 
Germany, France, Poland and the USSR. Two of these countries have 
centrally planned economies (USSR and Poland) and the other two have 
market economies (France and the Federal Republic of Germany). 
Although one might expect individual demand to play a minor roh in 
centrally planned economies, our research shows that this is not so. In spite 
of the career information and pre-service training orientation built into the 
planning mechanism, and in spite of the heavy reliance on manpower 
demand for skills it is strongly maintained by the authors of the Soviet 
study that the Emission of a young man or woman to an institution of 
higher education is based on mutual obligation. 1 The students most often 
express their interest in the field of study they want to pursue for career 
advancement. The institutions m<itch the individual demands with the 
national demands for skills. The latter provides the number of places 
available in the institutions, and thus serves as the controlling factor for 
meeting the individual demands. It is for this reason that a mismatch 
between the expectations and the achievements of the students occurs. 
Attempts are made to minimize this through career information and pre- 
service orientation in the enterprises. In the USSR employment differen- 
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tials may not result in serious earning differentials, but do result in 
differences in social status. This 'social prestige* often determines the 
demand for higher education. Thus career and employment opportunities 
provide social prestige and become the reason for higher education. The 
case of Poland is similar, as this country has the same planning mechanism. 
As our study on Poland shows, the most important reason for the pursuit of 
higher education is to ensure a higher socio-professional status, 2 this being 
determined by income level and the type of responsibility in the workplace. 

In market economies like the Federal Republic of Ormany and 
France, it is principally the economic incentive that ^ttrac^ students to 
higher education. 3 This becomes particularly obvious when one observes 
the demand for specific disciplines and the rate of private return on 
education, as the demand for places follows the same order as the rate of 
piivate return. This aspect will be discussed later in more detail when we 
come to the horizontal dimension of individual demand. 

In the Federal Republic of Germany, the ratio of applicants to number 
of places available follows the economic benefits available for a discipline at 
a particular point in time, as we shall see later. Economic benefits through 
employment therefore play an important role in creating demand for higher 
education in the market economies. In the case of non-market economies 
like those of the USSR and Poland, where monetary benefits do not play 
such an important role, it is socio-professional status that becomes the 
inducing factor for higher education. The number of applicants for each 
place is highest in fine arts schools, followed by physical raining and 
medica 1 academies (see Table 1). It should be noted that in Poland the 
medical profession does not bring with it any distinctive monetary advan- 
tage, whereas "Fine Arts" as a profession allows for additional benefits 
both monetary and non-monetary (e.g. travel abroad). 



Table 1: Poland' Candidates for admission in 198111982 







Prrtentcge of 


No. of applicants 


Type of institution 


No. of candidates 


candid it es 


for each place 


Universities 


28. 1 ^ 


24 


2.15 


Polytechnics 


30,630 


26 


2.10 


Agricultural institutes 


13,ft5t 


12 


2.13 


Economic institutes 


6,487 


6 


1.73 


Pedagogical colleges 


9.079 


8 


2.09 


Medical acade «<ies 


! ' 814 


14 


3.01 


Fine arts schools 


3.852 


3 


3.60 


Physical training academies 


6.910 


6 


3.09 


Naval college 


1.795 


_J 


2.87 


Total 


116,334 


100 


2.53 


Source. Statistical Yearbook. 1982. Wars/a jl 


C.U.S.. 1982, 


p. 206 (Rocznik 



Statystyczny Szkolnidwa). 
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This overall importance of career opportunities v aries again according 
to the socio-economic background of the individual. In the Federal 
Republic of Germany for example, the career prospects become more 
important for students who are male, urban and have parents with high 
ncome and high-level professional and educational background. Similarly, 
in France, the largest group of students in the faculty of medicine (42.7 per 
cent) came from a highly placed socio-professional group, 27.4 per cent of 
the entrants to university had high-level executive parents 6 and the 
majority of the students of psychology (67.3 per cent) and classical 
literature (86.7 per cent) were female. These figures indicate that employ- 
ment and career are more important for high status students and males. 

In liie non-market economies like the USSR and Poland, there is some 
difference in the attitude towards higher education. Wards of peasants, 
industrial workers and white-collar cadres attach different degrees of 
importance to the socio-professional status achieved thrc jgh higher educa- 
tion. As shown in Table 2 the white-collar families in Poland dominate the 
system of higher education whereas peasants' wards are the least numer- 
ous. Although education as a whole has the highest importance in raising 
social status, the attractiveness of different disciplines varies for boys and 
g ; rls. Girls are less attracted to career-oriented courses than boys, which 
indicates that the sex of the individual influences the demand for the 
various types of higher education. This will be discussed further when we 
deal with the demand for specific disciplines. 

Second group of countries Those of the countries studied which enjoy a 
somewhat less favourable relationship between higher education and 
employment are Egypt, India, Indonesia, Malaysia, Pakistan, PDR Yemen, 
Peru, Philippines, Tanzania, and Zambia. In this group of countries career 
and employment opportunities come out as the most dominant factor for 
determining demand for higher education (see Table 3). In Tanzania, 95 
per cent of the students surveyed indicated that good employment 
opportunities and a wide choice of careers were the most important reasons 
for their pursuit of higher education. 4 For the other countries this figure 
varied from 57 per cent (Sri Lanka) to 86 per cent (Philippine » (see Table 
3). A large majority of the individuals cite career opportunities as the 
determinant of lemand for higher education. In Democratic Yemen, where 
employment is guarantee! even for a secondary school graduate, another 
important factor is the contribution of higher education to social prestige, 
which accounts for 22 per cent of the cases. Social prestige being the result 
of improved socio-professional status acquired through higher education, it 
becomes related tc the career aspect of higher education. This phenomenon 
is vers similar to that of an industrialized socialist country such as Poland or 
USSR. 

One can also observe that differences in socio-economic status in- 
fluence the demand for higher education. In the Philippines and India, 
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Table 2. First -year students and graduates according to the socio-professional status of their parents in Poland ( 19H3/H4) 



Employers (%) Member of Self-employed ( % ) 

_ . -7 —. argicxdtural 

Total in Blue- White- co-operatives (%) Farmers, 
thousands Total collar collar Total peasants Other 

2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 



1 Students at first year 


66.0 


89.1 


35.1 


54.0 


0.2 


9.6 


8.0 


1.1 


- day students (full time) 


56.9 


90.5 


32.9 


57.6 


0.2 


8.2 


6.7 


1.1 


- evening 


0.4 


92 1 


54.0 


38.1 




4.8 


4.0 


3.1 


- extramural 


8.7, - 


79.8 


48.8 


31 0 


0.2 


18.8 


16.5 


1.2 


2 Graduates of 


64.7 


84.3 


37.3 


47.0 


0.2 


14 1 


11.6 


1.4 


- day studies 


44.1 


87.7 


32.0 


55.7 


0.2 


10.8 


9.1 


1.2 


- evening 


2.6 


92.2 


56.1 


36.1 


0.5 


5.6 


0.3 


1.7 


- extramural 


18.0 


74.8 


47.7 


27.1 


0.4 


23.0 


19.4 


1.8 



Source. Statistical Yearbook. 1984. Wars/aua. C U.S.. 1984. Fable 30 ( 688). p. 463 (Roczmk Statystyczny). 
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Table 3: Reasons for 


pursuit of higher education (percentage of respondents) 


Country 


Career 


Study for its Scholarship! 






prospects 


own sake 


grants 


Others 


Total 


India (W. Bengal) 


63 


21 


11 


5 


100 


Egypt (1) 


Z.l 


2.0 


1.4 


1.2 


— 


Indonesia (2) 


72 


8 


0 4 


19.6 


100 


Philippines 


86 










Zambia 


&5 


9 


1 


5 


100 


Tanzania 


95 


4 


1 




100 


PDR Yemen (2) 


69 


9 




22 


100 


Sudan (2) 


70 


23 






100 


(3) 


[67] 


[19] 


[11] 


[3j 


[100] 


Botswana (4) 


95 


5 






100 


Sri Lanka 


56.5 











ERiC 



(1) The value is the rank order on a three-point scale. 1 denoting unimportant, 3 
denoting very important. 

(2) Preference for urban life has been included. The figures for Indonesia, PDR 
Yemen, and Sudan were respectively 13.2, 17.6 and 3.3. 

(3) The figures in parentheses relate to graduate survey. 

(4) Relate to graduate survey. 
- Not available. 

Source: HEP case studies. 

females are at least as career-oriented as males. In Zambia males are more 
career-oriented than females (72 per cent as against 26 per cent) but in 
Tanzania female students gave employment-related factors greater impor- 
tance than male students. Here too the higher the income of the guardian, 
the greater the importance of employment-related factors. 

Third group of countries For the countries with the least favourable 
relationship between higher education and employment, namely, Bangla- 
desh, Benin, Botswana, Mali, Nepal, Sri Lanka and Sudan, the determi- 
nant for higher education demand is also career possibilities. For example, 
in Botswana 95 per cent of the graduates indicated that they pursued 
higher education because they wanted a specific professional qualification 
or better employment opportunities. In Sri Lanka the same reasons were 
cite ' * 56.5 per cent of students 5 and in the Sudan the corresponding 
figure was 70 per cent. Male students (72 per cent) and wards of 
government employees (73 per cent) in the Sudan give more importance to 
employment-related factors in the pursuit of higher education. Another 
strik' i feature in the Sudan is that the highe, the income of the guardian, 
the less motivation there is to study for career reasons. In Sri Lanka male 
students also attach more importance to employment-related factors. 

From the above it can be seen that in all the countries of our sample, 
career and employment opportunities came out as the dominant factors in 
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motivating individuals for higher education. Monetary rewards derived 
from employment vary between market and non-market economies, but 
employment remains an important facte*' in non-market economies as a 
determinant of demand for higher education, because it provides socio- 
professional status. In the market economies monetary rewards received 
through employment become the motivating factor. 

The above findings also show that although socio-economic character- 
istics influence the demand for higher education, this does not follow the 
same pattern in all the countries. 

Under certain circumstances, monetary incentives available during 
higher education also generate demand for higher education. Developing 
countries often used this as a way to attract students, particularly in the 
areas where high-level manpower was needed by the economy. Also, to 
provide equality of opportunities in higher education, many countries have 
used monetary incentives, in the form of bursaries or grants. Thus one of 
the reasons for increased demand in higher education is that the oppor- 
tunity cost is very little in many developing countries because of scholar- 
ship incentives, which make the private rate of return very high. We shall 
discuss below the importance individuals attach to bursary incentives as a 
factor for generating demand for higher education. Identification of the 
degree of this importance may help decision-makers to check on the 
usefulness of the scholarship system in attracting students to the fields 
necessary for the development of the economy. 



Scholarship or grants availability 

In the non-market economies like the USSR and Poland scholarships play 
an important role in attracting individuals to higher education. Between 85 
and 90 per cent of the students have scholarships and those few who study 
at their own expense come from high-status families. The amount of th*» 
scholarship varies according to the academic performance of the students. 
Those who have higher academic scores receive 25 per cent more than the 
ordinary scholarship. For exceptional students the scholarship is still higher. 
In these economies the State uses scholarships as instruments for influenc- 
ing the demand for higher education. In narket economies like the Federal 
Republic of Germany, scholarships also influence this demand. Durirj the 
late 1970s scholarships were not increased to keep up with the rising living 
costs, and it is believed that this presented a financial problem which 
discouraged some prospective students. 7 In France scholarships for univer- 
sity education are awarded only to economically underprivileged students. 
Behind this system is the objective of democratization of education. 

In most of the developing countries, higher education is almost free. 
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Among the countries we studied, only ver\ nominal fees are charged hy 
institutions of higher education, except in the case of the Philippines, but 
even here it is only private higher education institutions which charge fees. 
However, the pursuit of higher education rarely depends entirely on 
scholarship incentives. In countries like Egypt scholarship incentive as a 
generator of demand for higher education has a score of only 1,4 on a three- 
point scale, where a score of 1 denotes 'unimportant' and a score of 3 
denotes 'very important', 8 In India, one out of ten students gave scholarship 
incentive as the reason for their pursuit of higher education. In the 
Philippines, a scholarship or grant 'was of no importance to most of the 
respondents of our sample', 9 In Tanzania, bursary incentive was respon- 
sible for the pursuit of higher eaucation did not exceed 1 per cent of the 
student population. In Zambia only 1,27 per cent of the students cited 
'bursary incentive' as the reason for pursuit of higher education. These 
results show that 'bursary incentive' as such plays a very insignificant role 
in creating demand for higher education. Even in the least favoured 
countries the situation is not much different. In the Sudan, for example, 
about 10 per cent of the graduates gave financial assistance as the reason 
for pursuit of higher edut ,:ion. 

Scholarships in one form or another being easily available in develop- 
ing countries, one may ask how many of the students could have pursued 
higher education if there had been no grants? As the experience of some 
developed market economies shows, the demand for higher education 
would have definitely fallen. On the other hand, if bursaries are introduced 
to attract students to specific disciplines where manpower is needed, the 
result may not be satisfactory, as was seen in Zambia in the case of teacher 
education. It is the career and employment prospects irherent in the 
discipline that are the principal motivating factor in the pursuit of higher 
education, though scholarsh.r? and grants do influence the overall demand. 

'Study for its own sake* 

Complexities involved in the development of higher education stem mainly 
from the dualistic ;*oals on which its guiding principles are based. The 
dominant goals are economic, education being seen as a production system 
to provide the manpower for various categories of job>. This involves, on 
the one ';and, matching the development of education to the qualifications 
called for by the national economy, and on the other, matching the career 
and employment expectations of individuals with the actual allocation of 
social roles. Thus education appears, a priori, to be based on the economic 
structure and potential of the country. 

Another set of goals of education is socio-cultural, where education is 
seen as a consumption system preparing human beings with a variety of 
experiences on w'hich to base their values and outlook on life. The 
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accomplishment of the social and cultural goals of a society requires public 
education not only to develop skills, knowledge and technological inform- 
ation but also tc provide character formation and opportunity for self- 
emancipation. There are thus two main sets of educational goals, one 
concerned with providing a wide range of up-to-date qualifications so that 
people can earn their living, while the other is not directly tied to 
employment but concerned basically with developing the personality. In 
the latter view, children and youth are not units of 'supply* for a levt! of 
'demand', but individual human beings, and the principal task of the 
education system is to prepare them to live their lives, not just to earn their 
living. It is in this context that we sought to identify the role of 'study for its 
own sake* in determining the demand for higher education. 

In the industrialized market economies, like the Federal Republic of 
Germany and France, 'study for its own sake' has been a less important 
factor in the demand for higher education in recent years. In the 1970s in 
particular, career and employment considerations have dominated. An 
increased participation rate of married women in the labour force in order 
to increase the family income has decreased the statistical importance of 
study for its own sake, which was more common in the past, and whatever 
study an individual undertakes has a career aspect built into it. When the 
career aspect can be combined with the cultural aspect, demand can 
increase, as is noted in Fiance, particularly in the fields of law and econo- 
mic sciences. In the early seventies demand for these two subjects was 
higher because career interests can be more easily combined with cultural 
interests 10 in the case of these subjects. In the non-market economies, the 
cultural aspects of higher education are supposed to be built into the 
programmes. As we have seen, potential earning differentials between 
levels of education being less important, the non-material benefits of higher 
education appear to be more important here than in market economies. 
This can be seen in the choice of subjects like literature, philosophy, 
psychology and sociology. 

In the developing countries of our second type, study for its own sake 
appears to have a slightly more significant role in creating demand for 
higher education. In Egypt, it was rated on average as 'important' by a 
sample of i ,778 students. In West Bengal, India, 21 per cent out of a sample 
of 1,928 students gave this as a reason for pursuing higher education. It was 
also deemed important by the students in the Philippines. In Zambia, 9 per 
cent of the students gave this as the reason for pursuing higher education, 
and in Tanzania the corresponding figure was 4 per cent. 

It has been mentioned that in the East education used to be considered 
primarily as a cultural good. This was true in many places until Western 
education with its bias towards materialism and skill formation spread to 
these countries, although the traditional cultural view was not entirely lost. 
In many developing countries the idea of relating education to employment 
has been regarded with mixed feelings. This comes out strongly in the 
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significant proportion of individuals who claim that they pursue higher 
education for its own sake. This attitude is also related to the background of 
the individual in each country. The female students and the somewhat 
older students in India cite study for its own sake more frequently as the 
reason for pursuing higher education than do other students (see Table 4). 
In Zambia, this reason is cited more frequently by younger students 
(Table 5) and in Tanzania by older students (Table 6). 

In the countries which have the least favourable relationship between 
higher education and employment, study for its own sake plays an 
important role in creating demand for higher education. In the Sudan 23 
per cent of the students pursued higher education for its own sake. In 
Botswana, the figure is much lower at 5 per cent (see Table 3). In the 
Sudan, those with guardians in the high income bracket, and female 
students, gave study for its own sake more importance in creating their 
demand for highe- education than did other students (see Table 7). 

In summary, it is observed that study for its own sake, although less 
important in creating demand for higher education than career and 
employment pruspects, does play a role in creating such a demand, 
especially among certain social groups in the developing countries. Among 
the three factors identified as determinants of demand fo~ higher educa- 
tion, the career and employment aspect is the most important, followed by 
study for its own sake. The scholarship and grant incentives have the least 
overall importance. Differences in the . cr >cio-economic status of the indivi- 
duals produce differences in the impo *ance of each of the factors. The 
importance of each determinant also varies ir degree according tc the 
country concerned. 

Other determinants 

In addition to the factors identified above, others also seem to have played 
a role in creating a demand foi higher education, especially in the 
developing countries. Preference for urban life came out as a distinct factor 
in Indonesia, PDR Yemen and the Sudan, with significant proportions of the 
students citing this as their reason for pursuing higher education (see 
Table 3). This could be true in other developing countries as well, where 
most of the higher education institutions are located in urban areas and 
eagerness to get away from the boredom of village life becomes a 
motivating factor to pursue higher education. 

The horizontal dimension of the individual demand for higher 
education 

So far, we have discussed the vertical dimension of the pursuit of higher 
education in general. This analysis becomes clearer when we consider the 
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Table 4: Distribution of respondents according to age and sex and reason for pursuing 
higher education in West Bengal, India 



Reasons for pursuing higher education 



Age (yean) 


Specific career 


Bursary 


Study for its 


Employment 






needs 


incentives 


own sake 


opportunity 


Others 






A. ! 


Students 






15-19 


642 (32.0) 


207 (10.3) 


428 (21 3) 


642 (32.0) 


87 (4.3) 


£M Z4 


i <J\J \Ol .Vtf 


290(11.3) 


533 (20.8) 


am fii 9^ 


i *~ /:r o\ 
140 \0.v) 


25-29 


117 (31 1) 


45(12.0) 


72(19.1) 


123 (32.7) 


19 (5 0) 


30-34 


17 (29.8) 


6(10.5) 


15 (26.3) 


18 (31.6) 


1 (1.7) 


35 and above 


3(23.1) 


1 (7.7) 


4 (30.8) 


4 (30.8) 


1 (7.7) 


1 (Hal 




549(10.9) 


1,052 (21.0) 


1,000 \ol.Oj 


zoo 






B. Unemployed graduates 






20-24 


62 (31.3) 


26(13.1) 


32(16.2) 


65 (32.8) 


13 (6.6) 




1fi9 (9Q 4^ 


78(14.2) 


105(19.1) 




<o tn a\ 


30-39 


72 (30.0) 


29(12.1) 


51 (21.2) 


77 (32.1) 


11 (4 6) 


1 (Hal 


9Qfi (9Q 


133(13.5) 


188(19.0) 


one; /in q\ 

olio ^ou.yj 


DO (O./Jj 






C. Employed graduates 






90—94 


9K 0(\ 


11 (10.6) 


26 (25.0) 


oo \o 1 . / ) 


o \o.o) 


25-29 


270 (30.3) 


100(11.2) 


196 (22.0) 


278 (31.2) 


47 (5.3) 


30-39 


450 (30.6) 


157 (10.7) 


289 (19.6) 


491 (33.4) 


83 (5.6) 


40-49 


275 (30.4) 


90 (9.9) 


178 (19.7) 


307 (34.0) 


54 (6.0) 


50 and above 


58 (28.3) 


14 (6.8) 


46 (22.4) 


75 (36.6) 


12 (5.8) 


Total 


1,081 (30.5) 


372(10.4) 


735 (20.6) 


1,184(33.1) 


202 (5.6) 






A. Students 






Male 


1.173 (31.1) 


451 (12.0) 


734 v i9.4) 


1,201 (31.9) 


208 (5.5) 


Female 


428 (32.2) 


106 (8.0) 


337 (25.4) 


410(30.9) 


48 (3.6) 


1 otal 


l,OUl \olA) 


557 (10.9) 


1,071 (21.0) 


1,61 1 (31. o) 


256 (5.0) 






B. Unemployed graduates 






Male 


234 (30.1) 


109(14.0) 


148(19.0) 


240 (30.8) 


47 (6.0) 


Female 


65 (29.8) 


26(11.9) 


42(19.3) 


66 (30.3) 


19 (8.7) 


Total 


299 (30.0) 


134(13.5) 


190(19.1) 


306 (30.7) 


66 (6.6) 






C. Employed graduates 






Male 


104 (30.3) 


362(10.5) 


697 (20.3) 


1,144 (33.3) 


192 (5.6) 


Female 


60 (28.8) 


18 (8.6) 


54 (26.0) 


64 (30.8) 


12 (5.8) 


Total 


1,101 (30.2) 


380 (10.4) 


751 (20.6) 


1,208 (33.1) 


204 (5.6) 



Source: Busk, P.K., et «/., Graduate Employment and Higher Education in West 
Bengal, Paris. Unesco, and New l5clhi. Wiley Eastern, 1983. 



demand for specific disciplines. While higher education in general increases 
the probability of employment, as we have seen, this employability varies 
according to the discipline, which is reflected in the demand for places in 
the different disciplines. Table 8 shows that in 1976 in the Federal Republic 
of Germany tne competition rate was highest in dentistry (8.15) and lowest 
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Table 5: Distribution of respondents according to age and reasons for pursuing higher 
education in Zambia (absolute numbers and percentages) 



Why post -secondary training was undertaken 



A&e 




Unknown 


Professional 
qualification 


Bursary 
incentive 


Study for 
its own 
sake 


Better 
employment 

Grand 
opportunities 


total 


16- 


No. 


81 


879 


22 


130 


171 


1283 


19 


Row 


6.31 


68.51 


1.71 


10.13 


13.33 


100.00 




Col. 


43.09 


31.37 


42.30 


38.46 


34.00 


33.04 




Total 


2.09 


22.64 


0.57 


3.35 


4.40 


33.04 


20 


No. 


31 


465 


11 


64 


79 


650 




Row 


4.77 


71.54 


1.69 


9.85 


12.15 


100.00 




Col. 


16.49 


16.60 


21.15 


18.93 


15.71 


16.74 




Total 


0.80 


11.98 


0.28 


1.65 


2.03 


16.74 


21 


No. 


20 


412 


3 


45 


73 


553 




Row 


3.62 


74.50 


0.54 


8.14 


13.20 


100.00 




Col. 


10.64 


14.70 


5.77 


13 31 


14.51 


14.24 




Total 


0.52 


10.61 


0.08 


1.16 


1.88 


14.24 


22 


No. 


27 


357 


4 


36 


68 


492 




Row 


5.49 


72.56 


0.81 


7.32 


13.82 


100.00 




Col. 


14.36 


12.74 


7.69 


10.65 


13.57 


12.67 




Total 


0.70 


9.19 


0.10 


0.93 


1.75 


12.67 


23 


No. 


V 


216 


5 


22 


36 


286 




Row 


2.45 


75.52 


1.75 


7.69 


12.59 


100.00 




Col. 


3.72 


7.71 


9.62 


6.51 


7.16 


7.37 




Total 


0.18 


5 56 


0.13 


0.57 


0.93 


7.37 


24 


No. 


8 


179 


1 


19 


32 


239 




Row 


o.oO 


74 on 




7 




100.00 




Col. 


4.26 


6.39 


1.92 


5.62 


6.36 


6.16 




Total 


0.21 


4.61 


0.03 


0.49 


0.82 


6.16 


25 


No. 


3 


101 


4 


9 


20 


137 




Row 


2.19 


73.72 


2.92 


6.57 


14.60 


100 00 




Col. 


1.60 


3.60 


7.69 


2.66 


3.98 


3.53 




Total 


0.08 


2.60 


0.10 


0.23 


0.52 


3.53 


26- 


No. 


11 


193 


2 


13 


24 


243 


30 


Row 


4.53 


79.42 


0.82 


535 


9.88 


100.00 




Col. 


5.85 


6.89 


3.85 


3.85 


4 77 


6.26 




Total 


0.28 


4.97 


0.05 


0.33 


0.62 


6.26 



Source: Sanyal, B., and Cask, J. Higher Education and the Labour Market in Zambia, 
Paris Unesco, and Lusaka, UNZA, 1976, p. 264. 



in mechanical engineering (1.64). This was hecause at that time, owing to 
the economic recession, engineering graduates were having difficulty in 
finding jobs and this problem of unemployment is reflected in the low- 
demand for places in this field. There may also be another reason for the 
low competition rate: the number of places available for mechanical 
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Table 6: Distribution of respondents according to age and reasons for pursuing higher 
education in Tanzania (absolute numbers and percentages) 



Why post-secondary training was undertaken 



Age 








htuay Jor 


Better 










Professional 


Bursary 


its own 


employment Manpower 


Grand 






qualification 


incentive 


sake 


opportunities 


needs 1 


total 


Up 


No. 


6 


0 


0 


0 


5 


11 


to 


Row 


3.1 


00 


00 


0.0 


2.3 




20 


Col. 


54.5 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


45.5 






1 otal 


1 0 


U.U 


u.u 


0.0 


10 




20- 


No. 


142 


2 


12 


72 


'02 


420 


25 


Row 


74.3 


66.7 


57.1 


85.7 


86.9 






Col. 


33.8 


0.5 


2.9 


17.1 


45.7 






Total 


27.3 


0.4 


2.3 


13.8 


36 9 


i 


26- 


No. 


0 


1 


5 


9 


16 


64 


30 


Row 


17.3 


33 3 


23.8 


10.7 


7.2 






Col. 


51.6 


1.6 


7.8 


14.1 


25.0 






Total 


60.3 


0.2 


1.0 


1.7 


3 1 




Over 


No. 


0 


0 


4 


3 


8 


25 


30 


Row 


5.2 


0.0 


19.0 


3.6 


3.6 






Col. 


40.0 


0.0 


16.0 


12.0 


32.0 






Total 


1.9 


0.0 


08 


0.6 


1.5 





520 



1 To make oneself p -uiable for manpower needs. 

Source: Sanyal, B and Kinunda, M., Higher Education for Self-reliance: The 
Tanzania experience, HEP, 1978, p. 340. 

engineering was higher than for the fields where the competition rate was 
higher. 

In the case of France we have indicated before that the higher the 
private rate of return the higher the demand for the discipline. The private 
rates of return for selected fields of study areas follows: 11 medicine: 22 per 
cent; economics and law: 16 per cent; science: 12 per cent. 

In the non-market economies, namely Poland and the USSR, the 
popularity of the different disciplines fluctuates over time. In the academic 
vear 1975/76, for instance, the fine arts schools were the most popular in 
Poland, as was seen earlier in Table 1, showing the competition rate. 
However, the choice of a field of study in Poland is determined most of all 
by the interest in the subject as such, rather than by economic rewards. 

It is also striking that interest in the subject was responsible for the 
choice of field of study in Egypt, as shown in Table 9. In India, on the other 
hand, engineering and management students cite career and employment 
opportunities as the most important reason for choosing these fields. In 
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Table 7: Scores of different reasons for continuing higher education in Sudan (al lute numbers and percentages) 



Lack of 

Need for Need for De$t, c *or employment 
particular higher more si idy opportunities 
professional degree for for its for secondary Preference for 
Reasons qualification career reasons own sake graduates town life Others Non-response Total 



Overall sample 




181 


167 


127 


30 


18 


in 


8 


541 


t*a 

a 
3 




% 


33.46 


30.87 


23.47 


5.54 


3.33 


:.85 


1.48 


100 




By guardian's 




















1* 


occupation 




















3 


Peasant 




60 


52 


i 


9 


4 


5 


3 


167 






% 


35.93 


31.14 


i>0.36 


5.39 


2.39 


2.99 


1.80 


100 




Nomad 




4 


2 


1 


I 


0 


0 


1 


9 






/o 


44.45 


22.22 


11.1) 


11.11 


0.0 


0.0 


11.11 


100 




Merchant 




22 


16 


19 


5 


4 


1 


2 


69 






/o 


31.88 


23.19 


27.54 


7.24 


5.80 


1.45 


2.90 


100 




Government 




48 


40 


28 


4 


4 


1 


0 


125 




employee 


% 


38.40 


32.00 


22.40 


3.20 


3.20 


0.80 


0.0 


100 




Skilled worker 




16 


22 


16 


0 


3 


1 


1 


59 






% 


27.12 


37.29 


27.12 


00 


5.09 


1.69 


1.69 


100 




Unbilled 




10 


10 


11 




0 


0 


0 


37 




worker 


/o 


27.03 


27.03 


29.73 


: ' .2J 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 






Others 




3 


10 


4 


0 


0 


0 


0 


17 






% 


17.65 


58.82 


23.53 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


100 




Non-response 




18 


15 


14 


5 


3 


2 


1 


58 






% 


31.04 


25.86 


24.14 


8.62 


5.17 


3.45 


1.72 


100 





O.) 



By guardian's 

income 
Less than £S250 
% 

£S250-£S500 

% 

£S 501 -£S 1000 

% 

More than £S1000 

/o 

Non-response 



By sex 
Male 

Female 

No n- response 



% 

% 
% 
% 



90 

33.71 
45 

34.35 
23 

35.94 
8 

23.53 
15 

33.33 

152 
32.49 
24 

39.35 
5 

41.67 



85 

31.83 
39 

29.77 
22 

34.38 
8 

23.53 
13 

28.89 

155 
33.12 
9 

14.75 
3 

25.00 



60 


16 


6 


4 


6 


267 


22.47 


5.99 


2.25 


1.50 


2.25 


ion 


29 


7 


6 


5 


o 


1.11 


22.14 


5.34 


4.58 


3.82 


0 0 
w.w 


ion 

1 WW 


13 


3 


2 


0 


1 


64 


20.31 


4.69 


' 12 


0.0 


1.56 


100 


13 


1 


2 


1 


1 


34 


38.24 


2.94 


5.88 


2.94 


2.94 


100 


12 


3 


2 


0 


0 


45 


26.67 


6 67 


4.44 


0.0 


0.0 


100 


97 


29 


17 


10 


8 


4^8 


20.73 


6.19 


3.63 


2.13 


1.71 


luO 


26 


1 


1 


0 


0 


100 


42.62 


1.64 


1.64 


0.0 




100 


4 


0 


0 


0 


0 


12 


33.33 


00 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


100 



Source: Sanyal, B., and Yakoub, E., Higher Education and Employment in the Sudan, HEP, 1975. 
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Table 8. Competition rate in .selected fields 1 of study at universities in the federal 
Republic of Germany ( winter 1976/77) 



Field of study 



Competition rate 1 



2 
3 
4 



Dentistry 

Veterinary medicine 



8.15 
6.61 
5.70 
5 29 
4.17 
3.85 
3.54 
2.70 
2 38 
2.25 
2.18 
1.94 
1.93 
1 80 
1.64 




Medicine 
Pharmacy 
Psychology 
Sports 



Nutrition 
Surveying 
Biology 



Agriculture 
Architecture 



Education 
Commerce 



Vocational education 
Mechanical engineering 



Notes: 1. Included are those fields of studies at universities administered by the 
Central Admissions Agency in which the competition rate exceeded 1.5. 
2. Competition rate = ^'".nber of applicants/number of study places for 
heginnei students. 

Source: Tkkhlkk, U., and Samal. B., Higher Education and the Labour Market in the 
Federal Republic of Germany, Unesco, 1982, p. 72. 

Zambia, students of health and medicine, engineering and technology, and 
agriculture, in that order, give more weight than students in other fields to 
career prospects as an incentive. In Tanzania career and employment 
opportunities are the dominant factors in the choice of all disciplines. In the 
Sudan, engineering and administration graduates gave highest importance 
to career prospects in determining demand for higher education. 

The demand for specific disciplines is different for male and female 
students. In the Federal Republic of Germany in 1980 the demand for 
engineering, social and behavioural sciences, and natural sciences was 
higher among male students, whereas the demand for medical and health- 
related sciences, humanities, religion and theology was higher among 
females. 

In France likewise, males dominate some fields, such as engineering 
and agriculture, and females dominate others such as literature and 
philosophy. In the centrally planned economies similar preferences are 
found. In Poland, more females than males seek higher education, and their 
demand is highest for commercial and business studies (22 per cent) 
followed by educational sciences and teacher training (20 per cent), and 
medical and health-related studies (15 per cent). Engineering and agricul- 
ture are mostly preferred by male students. In the USSR, economics, 
medicine and pedagogy are preferred by women, while agriculture and 
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engineeiing are preferred by men. In the USSR also there is more demand 
for higher education from females than from males. 

In the second group of countries the demand for higher education is 
greater among boys than girls in Tanzania, Zambia, India, Egypt, Indo- 
nesia, Malaysia and PDR Yemen, in that order, but in the Philippines the 
demand is greater among girls than boys. Subject preferences vary from 
country to country. Although engineering is chosen by boys more than girls 
in every case, social and commercial studies are chosen more by girls ; n 
some countries and by boys in others. The preference for education is high 
among girls in every country, though it is also high among boys in PDR 
Yemen and Zambia. Medical studies are in high demand among girls in 
several countries, and among boys in Pakistan. Preference for agricultural 
studies is noted in several cases among boys, but not among girls. Education 
and humanities are more popular among girls in general, but the number of 
girls choosing the scientific disciplines is increasing. 



Table 9: Reasons for 


seeking higher 


education by faculty in Egypt 




Degree of importance 




Scholarship 


Study for 


Employment 


Faculty 


incentives 


its own sake 


opportunity 


Social Science 








and humanities 


1.3 


22 


2.3 


Science and medicine 


1.4 


2.3 


2.3 


Engineering 


1.6 


2.5 


2.3 


Arts education 


1.3 


2.6 


2.0 


Technology 


1.6 


2.5 


2.3 


Agriculture 


1.4 


2.2 


2.4 


Other 


Li 


2A 


2A 


Total 


1.3 


2.3 


2.3 



Jote: Calculated as mean using code 'unimportant' = 1, 'important' = 2, Very 
important' = 3. 

Source; S\mm., B.. et ai, University Education and the Labour Market in the Arab 
Republic of Egypt, Oxford, Pergamon Press, 1982, p. 130. 



In the third group of countries the pattern is different again. The 
demand for higher education is far greater among boys than girls, varying 
from nearly three times as high in the Sudan to eight times as high in Mali. 
Engineering and agriculture are still preferred in general by boys, but in 
Mali the preference for agriculture is higher among girls than boys. In the 
Sudan the preference for law studies is higher among girls than boys, and 
among boys the preference for humanities is high in the Sudan, Nepal and 
Benin. 

The demand for specific disciplines also varies according to the socio- 
professional background of the students. For example, in France those witr 
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fathers in agriculture are most likely to demand psychology, economics, 
science and the university institutes of technology (IUT) in that order, 
whereas those with fathers in senior managerial positions demand medi- 
cine most. What is striking here is that those with fathers as salaried 
workers choose philosophy and classical literature most frequently (see 
Table 10). 

In Poland the popularity of any particular course could not be 
analysed, for lack of data, but this parental influence is reflected by the type 
of education selected. The regular full-time studies which offer the highest 
career prospects in education and employment have the largest proportion 
of children of white-collar workers, as shown in Table 2. One could argue 
then that these disciplines which have the highest career possibilities 
attract people from the higher rungs of the social ladder. It has also been 
observed in Poland that students who attach higher priority to these careers 
usually take courses in the polytechnics, whereas medicine, providing both 
career and knowledge motivation, attracts individuals of the highest social 
background. 12 It can therefore be argued that the most rewarding disci- 
plines attract students from the highest socio-professional background in 
countries which enjoy a favourable relationship between higher education 
and employment. In the less favoured countries, like India, parental 
background influences demand for specific disciplines as well. Those with 
parents who are accountants tend to be more career oriented. 13 The choice 
of a particular field of study was also influenced by the socio-professional 
background of the student in the Philippines. 14 In the Sudan 48 per cent of 
the students seeking a course in agriculture came from peasant families and 
they constitute 35 per cent of the sample studied, giving a desii ability 
coefficient of 1.37 for agriculture. The coefficient for engineering is 1.18: 
for medicine it is 1.06, whereas the coefficient for humanistic studies is only 
0.41 and for business studies is 0.35. For the wards of government 
employees the pattern of popularity changes. Engineering has a desirability 
coefficient of 0.58, whereas for medicine it is 1 .06, for social science it is 1 .26 
and for law it is 1.78. 15 On the other hand for the wards of skilled workers 
the desirability coefficient for engineering is 1.22, for medicine 0.79 and for 
social sciences 1.02. 

In Bangladesh, for engineering, medicine and arts the desirability 
coefficients of the students belonging to upper income groups are 1.44, 0.63 
and 1.08 respectively. 18 This shows that the pattern of demand for specific 
disciplines changes with the socio-economic background of the students, 
and the pattern varies from country to country. 

Conclusion 

The above discussion shows that individual determinants of educational 
choice play an important role in defining the demand for higher education. 
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Table 10: Desirability coefficient* of disciplines by father's occupation in France 



Discipline 



Father's profession 


Economics 


Medicine 


Science 2 


Psycholo r "i 


Philosophy 


WT* 


Classical 
literature 


Modern 
literature 


Total 


Agriculturist 
Artisan, commercial 
High-level and 


1.53 
0.86 


0.57 
1.14 


1.21 
0.70 


1.69 
0.69 


0.30 
0.77 


1.09 
155 


1.08 


0.49 
1.17 


1.0 
1.0 


libera] professions 
Middle management 
Salaried workers 
Workers 
Total 


0.99 
1.01 
0.79 
0.60 
1 


1.56 
0.95 
0.67 
0.57 
1 


0.83 
1.25 
1.09 
1.04 
1 


0.76 
0.72 
0.92 
1.48 
1 


0.88 
1.27 
2.42 
0.72 
1 


0.47 

0.96 

1.3 

1.20 

1 


1.0* 
0.75 
2.14 
1.13 
1 


0.67 
1.20 
1.19 
'.35 
1 


1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1 

1 
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1 A coefficient of the magnitude 1 means that the socio-professiona! background is evenly represented in a discipline, a value greater than 1 § 
means the representation of that background in the discipline is more than its overall representation 1 

2 Science includes mathematics, physics and chemistry ^ 

3 IUT: University institutes of technology — a short-cycle professional course. 
Source: Mingat, A., Les Premieres Inscriptions, University of Dijon, IREDU, France, 1976. 
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The individual, family and community characteristics, and parental back- 
ground influence these individual determinants. Manpower forecasts based 
on macro-economic analysis can only provide broad directions in relating 
higher education to employment in a mechanistic way. The effect of the 
micro-characteristics of individuals in determining demand for higher 
education also varies from country to country. A mechanical model cannot 
serve the purpose of balancing the supply of education with the demand for 
it. The achievement of a better match between supply and demand calls for 
the inclusion of individual socio-economic characterises in the context of a 
particular country in the analysis of the relationship between higher 
education and employment. 
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4 Organization and Access to 
Higher Education 



To meet the demand for higher education described in the previous 
chapter, different countries have responded in different ways in developing 
their higher education systems, through their structures, planning mechan- 
isms, programmes and delivery systems. The determinants of demand for 
higher education reconcile the individual objectives to the national ones 
and we have seen that these are different in different countries, if not in 
nature at least in degree. However, there are some legitimating traditions 
which are comr ion to all systems of higher education. For instance, all the 
systems have a built-in agreement on democratization and the role of 
education in national development, and some vision of a tradition that is 
broader than the concept of a natio"'! community. In establishing the aims, 
objectives and priorities of the programmes in higher education, there is 
divergence because of the differences in economic, social and political 
markets, as has been noted in the International Cor r erence of Education: 
'What governments are prepared to try and implement as educational aims, 
objectives and priorities immediately increases a sense of confusion. What 
governments are prepared to try and do is always specific anu complex and 
always, in some of its detail, unique. At first glance, the divergences of 
governments over educational aims, objectives and priorities are greater 
than the similarities. Each nation is, indeed, in important ways unique in its 
educational configuration.' 1 When these aims and objectives are to be 
related to the individual objectives of the citizens they become even more 
complex, as will be seen from the three types of countries of our sample. 



The organizational structure of higher education 

First group of countries 

There is some similarity between the organizational structure of higher 
education in France, the Federal Republic of Germany, Poland a _J the 
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USSR. The systems of higher education in all these countries consist of 
three types of institution : 

(1) Traditional universities offer courses in a large variety of general 
subjects. For example, the universities in France offer courses in the 
humanities, social sciences, law, economics, politics, exact and applied 
sciences, pharmacy, medicine and in some cases theology. The universities 
are divided into 'Units of Teaching and Research' (UER). In the Federal 
Republic of Germany, there are 37 traditional universities which offer 
instruction in disciplines ranging from theology to veterinary medicine. 
There are close connections between teaching and research in the univer- 
sities. In Poland there are 10 universities which offer courses ranging from 
theology to technology and architecture. The majority of the institutions are 
divided into faculties or institutes of related specialities, and their main 
function is teaching. The USSR dso has traditional universities, but a 
special feature of higher education in this country is that universities 
normally offer courses only in theoretical and human sciences and not in 
engineering, medical and other applied sciences. 

(2) Specialized institutes or universities exist in all four countries in this 
group, and offer courses mainly in technical md other specialized pro- 
fessional subjects. In France, there are some specialized institutes such as 
the Institutes of Politics (IEP), the Higher School of Engineering (ENSI) 
and the University Technological Institute (IU1 ), all of which form part of 
the French university system. There are other public and private special- 
ized institutes, which are independent of the universities. These offer 
courses in engineering, business and management, certain specific courses 
in civil services and fine arts. In this category there are Advanced Teacher 
Training Colleges (ENS), the National Institute of Applied Sciences (INSA), 
the National Schools of Arts and Crafts (EN AM), the Practical Schools of 
Higher Studies (EPHE), the School of Higher Studies in Social Sciences 
(EHESS), etc. In the Federal Republic of Germany specialized institutes 
include 7 technological universities, 9 colleges of theology, 17 schools of 
education, and 26 colleges of fine arts and music. Poland also has 
specialized institutes, consisting of 18 technical universities, 11 higher 
teacher training institu 17 higher schools of fine arts, 9 academies of 
agriculture, 10 of medic. , 6 of economics and 2 of theology, 6 academies 
and higher schools of physical training and 2 higher maritime schools. The 
Soviet Union also has specialized and polytechnical irjtitutes, which are 
devoted to the fields of professional training, engineering, medical and 
other applied sciences. 

(3) Various non-traditional institutions exist in these four countries. In 
France, there are the elitist 'Grendes Ecoles' which award diplomas 
recognized by the State. Access to these 'ecoles' is controlled by a highly 
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competitive examination. In addition there is the College of France. In the 
Federal Republic of Germany, there are new and non-traditional insti- 
tutions known as the comprehensive universities. These were established 
according to recommendations made in 1970, to train students for pro- 
fessional qualifications. The special feature of these universities is that they 
offer courses of short duration which have a practical orientation, and 
include compulsory periods of work experience. In Poland, there are 
several hundred post-secondary institutions offering short-cycle higher 
education in specific vocations, and awarding technical diplomas. Short 
courses are also offered to graduates who wish to be brought up to date 
with new developments in their fields or with areas of modern technology, 
such as automation, management, space science, etc. There is a highly 
developed system of correspondence and evening courses for workers. 
Evening courses are of the same standard as the regular daytime courses 
.\nd admission is based not only on an entrance examination but also on 
proof of two years oi work experience. A special certificate is also 
necessary, from the enterprise or employer, who then assumes partial 
financial responsibility for the student's study programme and agrees to 
provide leave or time off to attend courses. In the USSR the nr ri-traditional 
system of higher education consists of part-time study and evening and 
correspondence courses for workers. These courses are organized during 
vacation periods. The enterprises must provide their staff with the 
necessan facilities for the pursuit of higher education. 

In France, the Federal Republic of Germany, Poland and the USSR the 
State plays an important role in almost all matters such as the financing, 
organization, regulation and co-ordination of higher education. In France 
for example, most of the institutes of higher education (both the universities 
and the other public institutions) are financed by the State. The Ministry of 
Education regulates the national diplomas awarded by the universities. The 
organizational structure of French higher education is highly centralized 
but in recent years universities have acquired a reasonable degree of 
autonomy. Ministries other than the Ministry of Education also play 
substantial roles in the organization and control of higher education. For 
example, the Ministry of Defence, the Ministry of Industrial and Scientific 
Development, the Ministry of Post and Telecommunications, the Ministry 
of Agriculture and others have specialized institutes in their respective 
fields. 

In the Federal Republic of Germany, the Lander (states) have the 
overall responsibility for higher education, including that of meeting all 
their financial needs, controlling their budget and overseeing the applica- 
tion of regulations. The Federal Government exercises only a limited 
control over the institutes of higher education. The institutes have a larger 
degree of autoromy than those of France, in terms of their internal 
structure, teaching methods, research and teaching programmes. 

In Poland, the State is responsible for financing and organizing all the 
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institutions and universities of higher education with the exception of the 
Catholic University at Lublin, which is under the private authority of the 
Polish episcopate. The Ministry of Education plays the most important role 
in higher education, but the other ministries such as Health and Welfare, 
Culture and Art, Foreign Tr ide and Maritime Economy, and the Central 
Committee of Physical Culiure and Sports all have institutions in their 
specialized fields. 

In the USSR all the institutions of higher education are State insti- 
tutions. The Ministry of Higher and Specialized Secondary Education has 
the overall responsibility for them. Throughout the USSR admission 
requirements, courses, programmes of study, teaching and learning 
strategies, academic organization and credentialization are the same. 

The administrative system of higher education In France, the universities 
are administered by a Council and an elected President who controls the 
budget. There is a National Council for Higher Education which is 
consulted by the Minister of Education on all matters relating to higher 
education. This Council consists of representatives of teachers, re- 
searchers and students, as well as people from outside the university. A 
Conference of University Presidents and a General Assembly of Directors 
of Schools and Establishments of Engineering (AGREEPDDI), chaired 
by the Minister of Education, helps in the co-ordination of activities and 
programmes. 

In the Federal Republic of Germany, at the federal level, there is the 
Standing Conference of the Ministers of Education and Culture which co- 
ordinates in a limited and normative way educational policies. There is also 
the Conference of West German Rectors which ensures a certain degree of 
harmonization in the fields of admissions, examinations, international 
exchange, etc. 

In Poland, the Ministry of Science, Higher Education and Technology 
ensures the coordination between the various academic institutes and 
international exchange. The Minister of Education is assisted by the 
General Council for Science, Higher Education and Technology. This 
Council consists of representatives of all types of institutions of higher 
education. 

In the USSR there are Councils of Rectors of Universities and other 
institutions of higher education, which co-ordinate academic activities. 
These councils are also responsible for studying the particular problem* of 
higher education and for formulating proposals for further development of 
the centres and establishments of higher education. 

To summarize, it is observed that the organization and structure of 
highe*- education differs somewhat in the market economies like France 
a r .d the Federal Republic of Germany, the former having a more cen- 
trali *d system of operation than the latter. However, in the Federal 
Republic of Germany the Ministry of Education and Culture is responsible, 
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with a limited authority, for all institutions of higher education, whereas in 
France, other ministries have their own institutions of higher education. In 
the non-market economies higher education is centralized, linked to 
national development planning, State controlled (except for one institution 
in Poland), and like France, has institutions belonging to ministries other 
then education. 

In these countries part-time studies, correspondence courses and 
evening courses are more significant than in the market economies. 
Admission criteria, teaching programmes and the credential system are 
such that the graduates are given similar status to that of traditional full- 
time day scholars. 

Second group of countries 

The countries in th»s group (Egypt, India, Indonesia, Malaysia, Pakistan, 
Peru, Philippines, Tanzania, People's Democratic Republic of Yemen and 
Zambia) have much in common but also some important differences in the 
organizational structure of their systems of higher education. In all these 
countries the State plays a predominant role in financing, organizing and 
regulating the systems of higher education. The institutes of higher 
education are largely financed from public funds, but in some countries, for 
example Egypt, India, Malaysia, Peru and the Philippines, the private 
sector also plays a significant role and there are private institutions of 
higher education. They are privately financed but receive a substantial 
subsidy from the State. In Egypt there are twelve State universities and one 
private university. In India, besides the State universities there is a large 
number of private institutions of higher education offering their own 
diplomas. In Peru there are private universities. The Philippines has a very 
important private sector, with 707 private institutions and only 291 public 
ones, as of 1981. The private institutions consist of 46 universities, 490 
colleges and 171 technical and professional institutions. They meet the 
educational needs of almost 85 per cent of all students enrolled in higher 
education in the Philippines. 

In spite of the predominance of the State in the financing and 
organization cf most higher education, the universities and institutes have 
acadi mic and administrative freedom in almost all these countries. They 
enjoy a large degree of autonomy in academic matters, internal administra- 
tion and staff recruitment. In Malaysia, however, higher education is more 
controlled by the State and more cent, tlized. 

There are special councils or other academic bodies which take care of 
the administration and co-ordination of the institutes of higher education. 
In Egypt, this role is pbyed by the Supreme Council of Universiti s, chaired 
by the Minister of Education and consisting of the President and the Vice- 
President of each university, a Dean and five external members who are 
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competent in university matters. It also has no less than sixteen committees, 
each responsible for a particular discipline, as well as committees on 
equivalence and cultural relations. 

In India, there is the University Grants Commission, which was set up 
by an Act of Parliament as an autonomous body. It has the central 
responsibility at the national level for promoting and co-ordinating univer- 
sity education, maintaining academic standards and allocating and disburs- 
ing government grants to the universities. The universities are autonomous. 
The Executive Council or Syndicate and the Academic Council of each 
university are responsible for academic and other internal matters. The 
Association of Indian Universities provides liaison between universities, the 
central government, and other organizations. 

In Indonesia, the Directorate General of Higher Education has the 
auihority to co-ordinate both State and private institutions. There are 
eleven consortia which draw up a minimum curriculum in each field of 
study. 

In Pakistan, the activities of the universities are co-ordinated by the 
University Grants Commission. This body examines the financial needs 
of the universities, prepares five-year development programmes, grants 
credits to the universities, monitors the use of funds, collects information on 
all questions concerning higher education, and makes recommendations to 
the universities concerning necessary measures for the improvement of 
higher education in Pakistan. The Syndicate and the Academic Council of 
each university are responsible for internal administrative and academic 
matters. 

In Peru, the National Council of the Peruvian University is the 
governing body which co-ordinates national activities. There are also 
councils for co-ordination at the regional level. The universities are 
autonomous in academic, financial and staff recruitment matters. 

In the Philippines, all the institutions are under the direct control of 
the State and must have the approval of the Ministry of Education and 
Culture. The control of private higher education is exercised by a Board of 
Trustees, the members of which are elected or appointed by the stock- 
holders in slock corporations and foundations or by a Bishop of a 
congregation for religious institutions. The Board is responsible for for- 
mulating the general policies of the institution, the management, the 
approval of academic programmes and the awarding of Jegrees. 

In Tanzania, the University of Dar es Salaam is governed by a council 
which includes members appointed by the government, representatives of 
the graduates and academic staff, and the political party. The university 
is funded mainly by government grants but is autonomous in its opera- 
tion. 

In PDR Yemen, the University is run by the Council of Higher 
Education, which consists of representatives of variou- economic sectors, 
the party, the students and the teachers. This council is responsible for 
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executing the educational policy of the party and also for planning 
educational programmes. 

In Zambia, the highest administrative body is a council which consists 
of representatives of the governement, graduates, teachers and outside 
agencies. The highest academic body is the Senate, which is comprised 
of deans and directors of schools, departments and institutes, and the 
represent tives of teaches and students. 

Countries in this group in general have both universities and spe- 
cialized institutions for professional and technical training, and they award 
degrees and diplomas of higher education. Some countries have developed 
non-traditional institutions such «s open universities, vocational courses, 
short-cycle programmes of study, or evening and correspondence courses. 

In Egypt, as we have seen, there are 12 State universities and one 
private university. In addition to these, there are institutions of professional 
and technical training, of which some are affiliated to universities and 
others are private. They offer diplomas equivalent to those obtained at the 
universities. There is also a system of short-cycle higher education offered 
in various training centres affiliated to the higher technical institutes. These 
offer professional training in the industrial, commercial and agricultural 
fields. Specialized institutes si<ch as the Institute of National Planning, the 
Higher Institute of Public Health and the Institute of Higher Arabic Studies 
offer instruction to students already holding university or higher education 
diplomas. Teacher of secondary schools are trained in the faculties of 
education in the universities and higher teacher-training colleges, while 
teachers for the preparatory and secondary industrial and technic?! schools 
are trained in the Higher Institute of Industrial Education. The Higher 
Institutes of Physical Education, Art, Music and Domestic S ciences offer 
programmes leading to diplomas in these fields. Egyptian universities aie 
divided into faculties offering courses for diplomas in higher education, 
which in their turn often have affiliated institutes in which teaching is more 
specialized. 

In India, higher education is offered in universities, polytechnic 
colleges, private institutions and various other institutions established 
under the authority of different government agencies. The universities are 
generally established by Acts of State Legislature, except in the case of iLc 
central universities, which are established by an Act of Parliament. Besides 
the universities, there are (a) institutions 'of national importance', declared 
as such by an Act of Parliament and (b; other institutes 'deemed to be 
universities', which provide instruction at a specialized level. The univers- 
ities in India are of three categories: (1) affiliated, where some teaching 
work, especially at the post-graduate level, is undertaken by the university; 
(2) unitary, where all teaching and research is provided by the university 
itself; and (3) federal, where they are normally situated in major cities and 
have .i number of university or constituent colleges associated with their 
work. Most of the teaching in the affiliated type of universities is done at 
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the colleges affiliated to ihem, and the universities serve as the examining 
bodies. Some of the institutions offer correspondence and part-time courses 
for students who are employed. The Polytechnic Colleges offer professional 
courses of short duration. Teacher training is provided by some of the 
universities. Many universities are adopting regional languages as the 
medium of teaching, in order to promote greater participation in higher 
education. 

In Indonesia, higher ed'icition is provided by both private and State 
institutions, consisting of universities, institutes, academies, and higher 
teacher-training institutes (IKIPS). The Institute of Technology in Bandung 
and Surabaya, the Agricultural Institute of Bogor and the IKIPS are State 
institutions of university status. 

In Malax ; a, the universities work under the faculty structure and 
provide instruction in most major disciplines in th^ arts, the sciences and 
the professional categories. The National University emphasizes arts-based 
programmes and medicine. The Malaysian University of Science in Penang 
is science-based but also offers courses in education, the humanities, and 
social sciences. The University of Agriculture provides courses mainly in 
agriculture but also in business studies and education. The University of 
Technology is engineering-based. In addition there are a large number 
of teacher-training institutions, polytechnics, and the Mara Institute of 
Technology. 

In Pakistan, higher education is offered in universities, technical 
universities and their constituent or affiliated colleges. The university 
structure is one uf faculties and departments. Some of them specialize in 
engineering or agriculture. There is also an open university, offering 
-ourses by means of long-J. tance learning systems; these are t ,en to 
individuals who are employed. 

In Peru, higher education is offered in both public and private 
universities which compri.se academic departments {departamentos 
academicos) and academic programmes (programas academicos). The 
academic departments constitute operational modules of research, teaching 
and preparation for the profusions. Academic programmes consist of 
functional course^ offered by various departments which are co-ordinated 
to achieve specific goals in the academic, professional or training fields. 
Some universities specialize in technical and agricultural fields, as well as 
training teachers for all levels of education. The General Law of Education 
of 1972 established vocational higher education institutions (ESEPS) offer- 
ing courses for six to eight semesters leading to professional qualify ; ons. 

In the Philippines since 1981, higher education has been offered, ~> we 
have seen, by 291 public institutions and 707 private institutions. Among 
the public institutions, there are 48 universities and chartered colleges, 108 
technical institutions and 96 professional und technical institutions. The 707 
private institutions consist of 46 universities, 490 colleges and 171 technical 
and professional institutions. 
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In Tanzania, higher education is provided by the University of Dar es 
Salaam and various institutes and colleges. There are five agricultural 
colleges and one technical college, as well as institutes offering courses in 
development management, financial management, estate management, 
urban and regional planning, fisheries, forestry, civil engineering and other 
subjects. The professional institutes offer post-secondary education, most of 
them awarding their own diplomas, and they operate in close co-operation 
with the relevant ministries of the government in developing their 
academic programmes. 

In PDR Yemen, higher education is offered mainly through the 
University of Aden, which is administered through a faculty structure. 
Since 1982 the university has had six faculties: education, economy, 
agriculture, technology, medicine and law. The country has not yet 
developed its post-graduate and scientific research base. 

In Zambia, higher education is provided by the University of Zambia 
and other specialized institutes. The university is divided into schools for 
agricultural sciences, education, engineering, the humanities and social 
sciences, law, medicine and natural sciences. At the university, there are 
also schools of extra-mural studies and correspondence studies, as well as 
an Institute for African Studies, a Rural Development and Studies Bureau, 
an Educational Research Bureau and an Institute for Human Relations. 
The specialized institutions are the College of Applied Art ard Commercial 
Studies, the Technical College, the College for the Development of 
National Resources, the Institute of Public Administration, the Institute of 
Technology, and an Institute of Art Science Training. The University of 
Zambia also offers training for teachers at secondary levels. Its Ndola 
campus has two schools, one for business and industrial studies, the other 
for environmental studies. In addition, several research institutes under the 
auspices of different ministries carry out scientific research in agriculture 
and mining. There is also a national council for scientific research under the 
chairmanship of the Prime Minister. 

To summarize, it is observed that countries having moderately favour- 
able relationships between higher education and employment have widely 
varied organizational structures of higher education which are linked in 
varying degrees to the overall planning strategy of the country. At one 
extreme are countries like India and the Philippines where the linkage is 
minimal; on the other, there are countries like PDR Yemen and Tanzania, 
where the development of higher education is strictly related to the overall 
development strategy of the country, particularly in manpower develop- 
ment. 

The control of higher education varies accordingly. One important 
characteristic is that ministries other than education are increasing their 
role in the development of higher education, particularly in programmes 
oriented towards the development of natural resources. Post-graduate and 
research programmes nre also increasing. More and more countries are 
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providing higher education through distance-learning systems and continu- 
ing education programmes. Except in the case of the Philippines, the 
government is the most important source of funding fo- higher education. 
The private control of higher education varies from a very high degree in 
the Philippines, to almost none in Tanzania and PDR Yemen. Another 
factor to note is the larger number of short-cycle programmes, particularly 
in technical fields. With the exception of Tanzania, higher education in 
these countries has not made use of the enterprises to relate itself to the 
world of work to any significant degree. Finally, cn increasing participation 
of students and outside agencies is observed in the decision-making process 
of higher education. 

Third group of countries 

The higher education systems of the seven countries in this group 
(Bangladesh, Benin, Botswana, Mali, Nepal, Sri Lanka and the Sudan) are 
in the process of developing. Higher education is offered in universities and 
specialized institutes, and the State plays an important role in the 
organization and financing of it. 

h the People's Republic of Bangladesh, higher education is provided 
by six universities which have a faculty structure and, in iome cases, a 
number of institutes. Three of the universities are of afh iating nature, 
determining the courses of study and conducting examinations at the 
undergraduate levei .-.nd offering teaching courses at the post-graduate 
level. The remaining three concentrate on teaching. In addition to *,he 
universities, there are several institutes of higher education, namely, the 
Bangladesh Agricultural Institute, the Chittagong Polytechnic Institute, the 
Dhaka Polytechnic Institute, the Institute of Leather Technology, and the 
Institute of Post-Graduate Medicine and Research. 

In the People's Repuolic of Benin there is one university, the National 
University of Benin, one Higher Polytechnic College, and the national 
institutes of physical education a :d sport, law, administration, economy 
and agronomy, and the National School of Social Workers. 

In Botswana higher education is provided by the University of 
Botswana and in institutes associated with it, such as the National Institute 
of Development and Cultural Research. In addition, there is the 
Botswana Agricultural College. The university has faculties of economic 
and social studies, education, humanities and science. The faculty of educa- 
tion provides in-service and pre-service training for secondary school 
teachers. 

In Mali, there is as yet no university, but higher education is offered in 
five national schools and two institutes. These are as follows: the School of 
Practical High* Studies; the National Schools of Administration, Engineer- 
ing, Medicine and Dentistry, and Higher Teacher Training (including the 
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Centre of Higher Pedagogical Studies); the Institute of Productivity, 
Management and Forecasts; and the Rural Polytechnic Institute of Kati- 
boryon. In addition, there are research institutes in the fields of agriculture, 
health, forestry and mines. 

In Nepal, higher education is available on 7i campuses, all under the 
direction of the Trbhuvan University. The university consists of ten 
institutes and four research centres. 

In Sri Lanka, higher education is offered at the universities of 
Colombo, Jaffna, Kelaniya, Moratuwa, Paradeniya, and Sri Jaye Warden- 
pura and the university colleges of Batticaloa and Ruhuna. There is also an 
open university and some specialized institutions which provide technical 
and profession*! education, and teacher training. 

In the Sudan, higher education is offered in five universities and eight 
institutions of professional education. Attached to the universities are the 
faculties, graduate colleges and institutes. One of the institutions of 
professional education is for women only and is run on a private basis. 

The systems of administration and finance of higher education In all 
seven countries, the universities and other institutes of higher education are 
mostly financed by the governments. In Botswana and the Sudan, students 
receive an 'out-of-pocket' allowance, irrespective of their economic 
background. In Bangladesh, private colleges are partially financed by the 
government 

In the countries of this group, the government plays an important role 
in the administration of the universities. 

In Bangladesh, administrative matters are controlled by the govern- 
ment or the local bodies. All the universities are autonomous but the 
statutes are subject to the sancf ' m of the government. A University Grants 
Commission, constituted by the government, allocates the financial re- 
sources to the universities. The Association of the Universities of Ban- 
gladesh co-ordinates the activities of the different universities in academic 
and administrative fields. There is a standing Committee of Vice- 
Chancellors which maintains the liaison between the government and the 
University Grants Committee. 

In Benin, HI institutes of higher education are under State control and 
are overseen by the Directorate General of Higher Education, in the 
Ministry of Higher Education 

In Botswana, although the university is controlled by the State, 
officially it enjoys the status of intellectual autonomy. There is a University 
Council, in which the government is represented by the permanent 
secretaries of the Ministries of Education, Finance and Development 
Planning, but the university has its own Senate (the academic authority of 
the university) which is controlled by the University Council. 

In Mali, higher education is controlled by the State. 

In Nepal, the university is financed by the State but enjoys an 
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autonomous status. It is run by a Vice-Chancellor with the help of a Senate 
and an Academic Council. Research centres and other institutes also have a 
large degree of autonomy. 

In Sri Lanka, the University Grants Commission co-ordinates the 
activities of the different universities, maintains academic standards and 
allocates resources to the universities, each of which is run by a Vice- 
Chancellor. The university colleges are administered by Directors. Some of 
the specialized institutes are autonomous, others are dependent entirely 
on the State. The programmes of the institutes are co-ordinated by the 
relevant ministries. 

In the Sudan, the State universities and some of the institutes are co- 
ordinated by the National Council for Higher Education, which formulates 
the national policies for education, academic studies and staff recruitment. 
A Higher Education Grants Committee is responsible for the allocation of 
resources to the universities. In the Sudan, higher education is the 
responsibly of the Ministry of Education and other ministries. 

To fummarize, higher education in this category of countries is still 
expanding. Some countries like Mali do not yet have universities. The 
planning mechanism is often poor, owing either to the absence of national 
development planning or to the lack of institutional infrastructure with an 
information base. Higher education is often heavily financed by the State 
(including provision of out-of-pocket allowances in some countries); it is 
also controlled by the State (except in Bangladesh, Sri Lanka and the 
Sudan). We should add that, except in the case of Bangladesh and Sri 
Lanka, it also depends heavily on foreign institutions. 

Certain new trends are to be noted, especially the regionalization of 
higher education, the diversification of programmes towards natural 
resource development and scientific and technological development, and 
the distribution of responsibilities among different ministries (with a co- 
ordination mechanism). Another significant trend is the increasing number 
of programmes in non-traditional forms, such as the open university, and 
education and training closely related to practical applications, with courses 
organized under the sponsorship of ministries oilier than education, and of 
public and private enterprises. These courses are open to people who 
missed the chance of pursuing .raditional higher education, and they often 
lead to degrees or diplomas which are recognized on the employment 
market. 

The access policy, duration of studies and credentials 

First group of countries 

Access policy In this group of countries, access to higher education is 
based on performance £t the secondary .school level and entrance 
examinations. 
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The duration of secondary school education varies from ten to thirteen 
years. In the USSR, secondary school education is generally of ten years 
duration except in certain fields of study where the completion of twelve 
years of specialized secondary education with some work experience is 
required. In Poland, it is of twelve to thirteen years duration, in France and 
the Federal Republic of Germany, twelve and thirteen years respectively. 

In France, Poland and the Federal Republic of Germany an additional 
prerequisite for entrance into higher education may be a competitive 
entrance examination. In France, examinations are essential for entry into 
the elitest 'Grandes Ecoles' and for professional studies such as medicine, 
pharmacy and dentistry. 

In Poland and the USSR, the socio-economic background of the student 
plays an important role in admission policy: in both these countries 
precedence is given to students who belong to th~ families of workers and 
peasants or who come from small towns and vill es. 

Practical training or work experience of varying duration may also be a 
requirement for entrance into higher education. This is the case in some 
subjects of a technical nature in countries like the Federal Republic of 
Germany, the USSR and Poland. 

Duration and credit system Higher education has been divided into three 
stages in France, the Federal Republic of Germany and the USSR. In 
Poland, however, there are only two stages. 

In France, the first stage (cycle) lasts for tw j years and leads to the 
award of the Diplome d* etudes universitaires generates (DEUG). French 
universities also offer short courses in technology at the University 
Technological Institutes (IUT), which lead to a variety of diplomas such as 
the Diplome universitaire de technologie or the Brevet de technicien 
superieur (BTS). T! ie y also offer certain other professionally oriented short 
courses. The se' >nd stage or cycle aims at providing advanced scientific 
training and le.- js to the licence after one year and the maitrise after two 
years. In certain fields, such as architecture, fine arts, engineering, medical 
sciences and agriculture, the duration of studies has no bearing on the 
awarding of diplomas. Training for secondary school teaching requit es a 
competitive examination after the maitrise. The third stage or cycle 
involves a higher degree of specialization, with training in the techniques of 
research. This stage leads to various diplomas which can take from one to 
five or more years to obtain. After one year, the Diplome d'etudes 
superieures specialises (DESS) or a Diplome d'etudes approfondies (DEA) 
are obtainable. These diplomas are generally prerequisites for the DoUeur 
ingenieur and Doctorat de troisieme cycle, and are awarded after the 
submission and public defence of a thesis, which requires two to three years 
of research work. The Doctorat d'Etat is awarded for scientific research of a 
higher order which may take five or more years, depending on the topic. 
University teaching appointments are subject to a competitive examination, 
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the aggregation, which takes place after the Doctoral d'Etat. The studies at 
the third stage have been restructured. In the new system, which came into 
effect in 1984, the duration of preparations for the Diplome d'etudes 
approfondies (DEA) is still one year and there is only one type of doctoral 
degree (diplome de doctorat), awarded for a thesis based on research of a 
higher order which may f ake two to four years. 

In the Federal Republic of Germany, there are also three stages in the 
higher education system. The first is devoted to the study of general 
subjects for a period of four or five semesters. This stage leads to an 
intermediate examination called the Vorprufung or Vordiplom in most 
subjects, or the Zwischenprufung in the arts. In medicine, this stage 
corresponds to the first cycle of practical studies. The second stage leads to 
a term' urination, called the Staatsexamen (State Examination), or to 
a university examination offering a diploma (diplom), M agister Artium, or a 
qualification awarded by the State. The duration of the course is from four 
to six years (eve*- in the case of medicine). The State examinations are 
compulsory for professions such as medicine, pharmacy, law and teaching 
at both primary and secondary levels. The third stage is of varying duration 
and it leads to a doctorate degree after a thesis is presented and an 
examination, the Rigorosum, is passed. This can lead to a further 
qualification called the Habitation, which is a requirement for teachers 
of higher education and is awarded to candidates who have a doctorate, 
pass a special examination and submit a thesis. 

In Poland, there are two stages in higher education. The main stage 
varies according t^ the discipline but normally lasts for four or five years, 
and six years in the case of medical sciences, fine arts, drama and music. 
The first two or three years are devoted to general studies and the next two 
or three to specialization leading to the qualification of 'Magister'. The 
students of engineering and technology obtain the qualification lnzynier 
after four years and that of Magjtiter lnzynier after five years. In the 
medical sciences the corresponding qualification is the lekarz. In some 
cases, training for medical graduates is supplemented by hospital practice 
or by apprenticeship in the case of legal students. The second stage offers 
doctoral study programmes which last three to five years. The degree is 
awarded to candidates who submit a thesis based on original research and 
pass two doktorat examinations. Th^ highest qualification is the Doktor 
Habibitowany, which requires a further three or four years research. 

In the USSR, higher education in most disciplines is of five years 
duration, but in the case of medicine it is r A\ years plus one year of 
internship. This programme leads to the dipbma of higher education in the 
related field of study. The next stage, known as the aspirantura requires at 
least three years of post-diploma study and research, and leads to the 
higher degree of Kandidat nauk (Candidate of the Sciences), after the 
presentation and defence of a thesis. The final stage leads to the highest 
academic qualification awarded in the USSR, called the Doktor Nauk 
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(Doctor of Sciences), requiring at least two years further research (in most 
cases it takes longer) and awarded for a valuable contribution to knowlec 
or its application, and presentation and defence of a thesis. 

In summary, access to higher education in this group of countries is 
based primarily on academic performance at the secondary school level, 
which is of twelve or thirteen years, duration, except in the case of the 
USSR, where it is usually ten years. In Poland and the USSR, socio- 
economic factors play a role in admission policy, and admission is based on a 
competitive entrance examination. The number of students admitted is 
determined by the manpower development plan. 

There are three stages of higher education in each of these countries, 
except Poland which has only two stages. The first stage is of intermediate 
level in France and the Federal Republic of Germany, giving a general 
background, whereas in Poland and the USSR this stage leads to a 
profession. Duration of this stage is normally two years in France and in the 
Federal Republic of Germany, but in Poland and the USSR it is from four to 
five years. The second stage is most important in France and the FRG, 
leading to a professional degree, whereas in Poland and the USSR it leads to 
further specialization, oriented towards research. r i ne third stage in all 
these countries involves research. The duration of studies in medicine is 
longest in all these countries and is normally seven years. 



Second group of countries 

Access policy In the countries of this group, access to higher education is 
mainly based on completion of secondary education. The duration of 
secondary schooling is eleven or twelve years in most of these countries, 
except in Peru, where it is nine years, the Philippines where it is ten years, 
Tanzania, where it is thirteen years, and PDR Yemen, where it is normally 
twelve years but thirteen in technical, commercial and agricultural sub- 
jects. Generally there is no entrance examination, but in Egypt, Indonesia 
and India a competitive entrance examination is required in some cases. In 
the Philippines, som. institutes have their own entrance examinations, and 
some require interviews and letters of recommendation. In Egypt, some 
students may register themselves as external students, in which case the 
regular academic conditions are waived. In India, precedence may be given 
on the basis of socio-economic background, as in the case of some Indian 
universities, for example, in which a number of seats are reserved for 
women and people >f lower social strata. In Zambia, the university follows 
a quota system established jointly by the government and the university for 
the admissions to the different fields of study. In Zambia and Tanzania, 
work experience is often an advantage. 

Duration and credit system In this group of countries, the system of 
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higher education is divided into three stages. The first stage normally 
provides multi-disciplinary and general education. The second stage is 
somewhat specialized and generally limited to one subject. The third stage 
is highly specialized and involves research work. There are, however, some 
differences amongst these countries in the duration of each stage and the 
diploma or degree awarded at the end of it. In PDR Yemen, higher 
education has only one stage at present, as post-graduate studies and 
research are not yet available. 

In Egypt, India, Tanzania and Pakistan, the first stage of higher 
education normally lasts for three years. However, in India and 1 mzania, it 
takes five years to obtain a technical educatio °nd only two years to obtain 
a 'pass degree' in the arts and sciences. In Pakistan, an honours degree is 
offered after three years. In Indonesia, PDR Yemen, Zambia, the Philip- 
pines and Peru, this tage normally lasts for four years, but in the 
Philippines architecture, engineering, pharmacy and agriculture require 
five years of study. In Peru, technical subjects such as engineering also 
require five years of study. In Malaysia, three or four years are required for 
the humanities, social and natural sciences, and five or six years for 
medicine, dentistry, etc.. 

In Egypt the first stage leads to the baccalanreos or, for the students of 
technology, the 'diploma of technicians'. 

In India, it leads to a 'bachelor's degree' or a professional diploma in 
technology and agriculture. The bachelor's degree with honours is also 
avvardc i in specific subjects. In law and education, bachelor's degree 
studies are available only to those who already have a bachelor's degree in 
science, the humanities or commerce, or a master's degree. 

In Indonesia, the first stage leads to a Sarjana degree in most studies, 
except the medical sciences, engineering and teacher training. For teacher 
training, there are different diplomas requiring one to five years of study. 

In Malaysia, the first stage leads either to a diploma (at the university 
of technology or the university of agriculture) or to a bachelor's degree. 
Both honours and pass degree courses are offered in the humanities, social 
sciences and natural sciences. 

In Pakistan, the first stage of higher education leads to n bachelor's 
degree ^ a professional qualification. In social and natural sciences the 
bachelor'. 1 degree is offered with honours and at pass levels. In engineering 
a bachelor's degree is offered after four years, an/ in medicine and 
architecture after five years. A bachelor's degree in education requires one 
year's additional study after a bachelor's vlegree in arts and science. In law 
a bachelor's degree requires two additiona 1 years of study after a first 
degree. Some professional studies lead to a certificate or a diploma after 
one or two years. 

In the Philippines, the first stage offers an associate's degree in fine 
arts, commercial studies and agricultural studies, or ? bachelor's degree in 
education, letters, fine arts, law, business management, natural sciences, 
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medicine and similar subjects. Law and medical students must hold a 
bachelor's degree before going on with studies of the subjects. In medicine 
the first stage leads to the title of 'doctor' after eight years of study. 

In Peru, the first phase of university education, which is considered to 
be the second stage of higher education, leads to professional qualifications 
awarded by specialized professional schools and polytechnical institutes or 
by universities (licenciaturas in sociology, engineering, medicine, law and 
architecture). The title of licenciado covers those of sociologo (sociologist), 
ingeniero (engineer), abogado (lawyer), medico (doctor), etc. Further pro- 
fessional or interdisciplinary studies lead to specialized certificates and 
diplomas. Another academic degree, which is a university prerogative 
awarded at this stage of hi L 1 education, is the bachdler academico. 

In Tanzania, the first stage of higher education leads to the bachelor's 
degiee. In shorter courses, a post-secondary certify te or diploma is 
offered after one, two or three years of study. 

In the People's Democratic Republic of Yemen, bachelor of arts and 
science degrees are offered by the university. In addition, the higher 
college of education offers two-year diploma courses in education. Pro- 
fessional diplomas are awarded after completion of two-year courses 
offered by the Aviation Institute, the Irrigation and Mechanical Institute 
and the Co-operation Institute. 

In Zambia, the first stage leads to the award of a bachelor of arts 
degree or a bachelor of science degree, for studies in social and natural 
sciences. There are also several diploma and certificate programmes in 
social work, library studies, teacher training and adult education. In 
addition, some diploma courses are offered by different ministries, varying 
from two to four years in duration. 

The duration of the second stage of higher education varies in th<* 
countries of this group. In most of these countries, including Egypt, India, 
Malaysia, Indonesia, the Philippines and Zambia, it lasts two years. In 
Pakistan, it lasts for one year for those who already have a bachelor's 
degree with honours or for two years for those with a pass degree In 
Tanzania, it takes one to three years of study. 

The second stage of higher education leads to the awarding of a variety 
of degrees and diplomas. In Egypt, it leads to the 'rnagister' degree; in 
India, either to a master's degree in arts, sciences, commerce, engineering, 
agriculture, pharmacy, etc. or to a Doctor of Medicine (M.D.) degree or a 
Master of Surgery (M.S.) Degree. In Malaysia, this stage leads to a master's 
degree in education, letters, economics, commercial and natural sciences, 
engineering, agriculture and medicine. In Pakistan, the second stage of 
higher education leads to a master's degree or to a professional qualifica- 
tion. Some universities offer a Master of Philosophy (M.Phil.) degree, 
which is between ? Master's Degree and a Doctor's Degree and requires 
one to four years o study and the submission of a thesis. In the Philippines, 
it may lead to a certificate after one or two years of study or to a master's 
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degree after two years of study with submission of a thesis. In Tanzania, the 
second stage leads to the master's degree in arts, science, law, engineering 
and agriculture. Studies for this comprise either the preparation of a 
dissertation alone or course work as well as a dissertation, depending on the 
field of study. In Zambia this stage has study programmes offering master's 
degrees. In Indonesia, it leads to the degree of Pasca Sarjana or to a 
professional qualification in medicine, engineering and pharmacy. 

In this group of countries, the third stage of higher education lasts two 
to four years and normally leads to the awarding of a doctor's degree such 
as the Ph.D. In PDR Yemen, there is no provision for education at the third 
stage. In Zambia, a Ph.D. programme is about to be implemented. In all 
these countries doctor's degrees are awarded on the basis of the presenta- 
tion and defence of a thesis. In India and Pakistan, there are the degrees of 
Doctor of Science (D.Sc.) and Doctor of Literature (D.Lit.) for those who 
carry out further original research specializing in any scientific or arts-based 
discipline. In Pakistan, there is also the Doctor of Law degree. In Peru, the 
third stage of higher education is comprised of studies for the maestria and 
the doctorado. 

In summary, access to higher education in the countries of this group 
depends mainly on one's performance at the secondary school level. In 
some cases, entrance examinations, interviews, recommendations, socio- 
economic background a id work experience may also play a role. The 
duration of studies at the secondary level and the degrees awarded vary 
widely, but there is less variation in the duration of studies at the higher 
level, particularly at the second and the third stages. Generally the duration 
of medical and other scientific studies is longer than that of non-technical 
subjects. In countries like Tanzania, and to a certain extent PDR Yem^n 
and Zambia, manpower demand plays a role in deciding on the number of 
places to be made available in particular fields. 



Third group of countries 

Access policy In this group of countries access to higher education is based 
on completion of secondary school or its equivalent. The duration of 
secondary education, however, varies from country to country. Duration is 
normally twelve years in Bangladesh, Benin, Botswana, Mali and Sudan, 
but it is only ten years in Nepal (3 years of primary and 4 years of lower 
secondary and 3 years of secondary education) and thirteen years in Sri 
Lanka. At the end of secondary education the 'baccaiaureat' is awarded in 
Benin and Mali. In Botswana the Cambridge Overseas School Certificate is 
awarded after the passing of an examination prepared in the United 
Kingdom. In Nepal, Sudan and Bangladesh school-leaving certificates are 
awarded. In Bangladesh, in some polytechnics a ten-year secondary school 
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certificate also allows students to follow some post-secondary education in 
certain vocations. 

Generally, there are no entrance examinations except in Mali, where a 
number of institutions require candidates to take a competitive entrance 
examination. In Sri Lanka, special consideration is given to students coming 
from educationally disadvantaged groups and districts. 

Duration and credit system In the countries of this group, the system of 
higher education is broadly divided into three stages. However, in Bots- 
wana and Mali, the third stage of higher education, i.e., post-graduate 
studies and research, has yet to be developed, and in Sudan and Nepal 
doctoral research is not yet developed. 

At the end of the first stage, a variety of degrees or diplomas are 
awarded in these countries. For example, in Bangladesh there are two 
types of bachelor 's degrees: a 'pass degree' after two years and an 'honours 
degree' after three years. For a bachelor's degree in engineering and 
agriculture, four years of study are required, whereas in medicine, fine arts 
and pharmacy five years are required. T he Bachelor of Education (B.Ed.) 
degree is offered after two years of studies after obtaining a B.A. or a B.Sc. 
degree. There are also B.A degree courses in education. 

In Benin, the first stage of higher education varies in length according 
to whether it constitutes a terminal phase leading to a professional 
qualification, or whether it constitutes the first phase of long-term studies, 
e first case, a three-year training course is offered; in the second, 
j years of studies lead to the Diplome imiversitaire d'etudes 
litteraires (DUEL), the Diplome universiiaire d f etudes scientifiques 
(DUES), the Diplome dfetudes juridiques generates, or the Diplome 
d'etudes economiques generates. During this stage, students acquire 
basic knowledge. 

In Botswana, the first stage of higher education leads to the awarding 
of tin bachelor's degree (B.A. or F So.), which requires four years' study. 
There are also shorter higher edi 'tion courses of one or two years' 
duration which lead to professions qualifications (the Certificate of 
Business Studies or the Certificate of Statistics). 

In Mali, the first stage of studies comprises a three- or four-y ear course 
which entails both in-depth study and practical experience. This stage leads 
to a diploma or a professional qualification as administrator, engineer, 
secondary teacher, dotcor or pharmacist, after five and a half years of 
study. 

In Nepal, the first phase is the certificate level, a two-year programme 
(except in medicine which takes two and a half to three years). 

In Sri Lanka, the first stage leads to a Bachelor's Degree (general) after 
three years, and a Bachelor's Degree (special) after four years. In medicine 
it takes five years. For most of the faculties, the Bachelor's Degree may be 
taken at pass or honours levels. The professional ce tificates or diplomas a*e 
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normally awarded after three or four years, hut sometimes after only one 
year. Study is normally full-time, hut there is a provision for part-time 
studies also. 

In Sudan, the first stage leads to a Bachelor 's Degree, which normally 
takes four years, except in medicine, where it takes six years, and in 
architecture, pharmacy and veterinary medicine, where it takes five years. 
The more specialized bachelor's degree with honours normally requires 
an additional year of study. 

The second stage of higher education in this group of countries leads to a 
master's degree in Bangladesh, Botswana, Sudan and Sri Lanka, or to 
a maitrise in Benin. In Bangladesh, this stage offers a master 's degree after 
one year of additional study after an honours degree or two years of 
additional study after a pass degree. The Master *s Degree in Education 
(M.Ed.) takes one more year after a B.Ed, or two years after a pass or 
master's degree. The Bachelor s Degree of Law (LL.B.) is taken two years 
after a first degree. In Benin, this stage lasts usually for two years and leads 
to the maitr'se in science, letters, law and economics. Submission of a thesis 
is obligatory. The faculty of agricultural sciences offers a six-year course 
leading to the Diplome d'lngenieur Agronome. Medical studies last six years 
(instead of three as before) and lead to the title of Docieur en Medecine. In 
Botswana, the second stage leads, via examinations and the submission of a 
dissertation, to the Master of Arts Degree (M.A.) or a Master of Science 
Degree (M.Sc). In Mali, at the second stage, some post-graduate training is 
provided at the Centre Pedagogique Superieur in various fields of studies. 
In Nepal, the second stage is the 'diploma* level. Normally this lasts for two 
years, but in law and engineering it lasts for three years and in medicine 
four. In Sri Lanka, the second stage leads, after one or two years of study 
(depending on the subject), to a master's degree. Studies are completed 
with the submission of a dissertation and the taking of written or oral 
examinations. A higher certificate may be awarded for a period of 
specialized or continuing studies between the bachelor's degree (or pro- 
fessional qualification) and the master's degree In Sudan, the second stage 
leads, after two or three years of study, to the master's degree. 

The third stage of higher education is developed only in some of these 
countries. In Bangladesh it leads to the Doctoral Degree (Ph.D.) and 
requires at least two years of specialization and individual research 
presented as a thesis. In Benin, the third stage does not lead to the normal 
doctoral degree, but to a professional degree in fields such as administra- 
tion, management, diplomacy or social work. It prepares the students for 
managerial posts in public and private administration. In Botswana, the 
third stage of higher education or post-graduate studies and research is yet 
to be developed. In Mali, this stage leads to a Doctorat or to a Diplome de 
docieur inqpnicur es sciences. These courses are offered at specialized 
institutes. In Mali, there is no university yet. In Nepal, the third stage does 
not lead to the normal research-based doctoral degree, but offers a three- 
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year programme of which two years involve course-work and (.ne is spent in 
the National Development Service (NDS). This pro ■« \me offers degree- 
level courses. The NDS programme is an integi - j t of the degree 
programme, during which students must stay at an a. red location in the 
country and perform a particular job. In Sri Lanka, [he third stage leads, 
after a minimum of two years of research work and the submission of a 
thesis, to the Doctor of Philosophy degree (Ph.D.) or to the Doc'or of 
Medicine degree (M.D.). The doctorate may be started, in some ?ep- 
tional cases, immediately after obtaining a bachelor's degree with honours. 
Further research and publication of a work constituting an original and 
high-level contribution to knowledge may lead to a higher doctors degree 
in arts (D.Litt.) or in science (D.Sc). In Sudan, this stage lasts three years, 
during which a student does research work and presents a thesis. It leads to 
the Doctor of Philosophy degree (Ph.D.). 

In summary, in the countries of this group, access basically depends on 
academic performance, except in Sri Lanka where sone privilege is given to 
students coming from disadvantaged areas. In some jases, e.g. Benin and 
Sri Lanka, special entrance examinations may waive the requirement of 
high performance in secondary examinations. In most cases, the required 
period of secondary educ* i is twelve years, except in Nepal where it is 
ten years and in Sir Landa where it is thirteen years but in the process of 
being reduced to eleven years. 

The duration of studies for a post-secondary certificate varies from one 
to two years, for a diploma from two to three years, and for a degree from 
three to four years. In some countries, like Bangladesh, Sri Lanka and 
Sudan, the bachelor's degree has two levels, pass and honours. In Nepal, 
the degree programme include* obligate ry national development service. 
In Mali, higher education is offered in non-university in«.ti utions. Except in 
the case of Bangladesh and Sri Lanka, post-graduate studies have yet to be 
developed in the countries of this group. 



Note 

1 'titernational Yearbook of Education. Volume XXXIV. Pans. Unesco. 1982. 
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5 The Quantitative Development of 
Higher Education 



In the last chapter we discussed the organizational structure, planning 
mechanism and admission policy of the higher education system r the 
countries selected for our study. These features provide the basic frame- 
work within which ihe country concerned attempts to respond to the 
demand for higher education discussed in Chapter 3. These attempts in 
their turn have led to the expansion of higher education — a phenomenon 
which was discussed, together with its consequences, in Chapter 2. In this 
chapter we discuss the expansion of higher education in more concrete 
terms. The analysis of this expansion for the selected countries will follow 
the analysis of the world situation of higher educatior. First we shall look 
into the resources available for education. 



Allocation of public expenditure on education 

Though the growth of the world economy has slowed down, pubiic 
expenditure on education as a percentage of gross national product has 
increased in all continents during the period 1970-1980, as is noted in the 
following table. 



Table 1: Public expenditure on 


education as percentage of GNP 






1970 


1980 


World total 


5.4 


5.7 


Africa 


4.1 


4.6 


America 


6.3 


6.5 


Asia 


3.5 


5.0 


Kurope 


5.2 


5.6 


Oceania 


4.4 


5.9 



Source: Statistical Yearboc , Paris, Une-oo, 1983. 
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Although the growth of the percentage slowed down in the later part 
of the seventies, aM continents except for Europe and Oceania registered 
an increase in the percentage of gross national product spent on education. 
This shows that t.'i? economic crisis has not reduced the importance of 
education ir He world as a whole. The most important increase in noted for 
Asia and Oceania (1.5 per cent in each case). The Arab States as a group, 
however, registered a decrease in the share of educational expenditure in 
their g'oss nati ;nal product during thN period, from 5 per cent to 4.7 per 
cent. This is a striking tact, in view of the economic boom many countries in 
this region experienced during the period. The growth rate of the GNP 
niusr have been too high for allocations to education to krep pace with it. 
Ihh suggests another characteristic of resource allocations to education: 
neither economic boom nor recession has influenced the share of avocations 
in the gross national product significantly. Another striking fact is that 
allocations for education as a percentage of the gross national product of 
Africa still lag far behind the world average in the overall development of 
education. 

The intercontinental comparison hides the actual situation of the 
countries studied. The share of the GNP allocated to public expenditure on 
education varies significantly from one country to another even in the same 
continent, as is shown in Table 2. One jbserves that the countries with a 
favourable higher education and employment situation devole a larger 
share of their GNP to public expenditure on education. This varies from 4 
per cent in the Federal Republic of Germany to 5.9 per cent in the USSR 
(where GNP is measured as the net material product). The countries having 
a moderately favourable higher education and emplo-i ent situation have a 
lower share on the whole, and the share is very disparate, ranging from 1.3 
per cent in Pakistan to 5.2 per cent in Malaysia. In the countries having the 
least favourable higher education and employment situation the position is 
the same as in the second group, though with a wMer variation, from 1.1 
per cent in Bangladesh to 5.3 per cent in Benin. 

Expenditure on higher education has also been widely disparate in the 
countries under consideration. The developed countries, except for Poland, 
allocate a smaller share of the education budget to higher education, 
whereas the developing countries on the whole allocate a larger share. 
Bangladesh and Nepal, with a very small share of GNP allocated to 
education, also have the largest percentage of the education budge* 
devoted to higher education. Tanzania and Mali have the lowest level ot 
participation in higher education and thus have good reason to allocate 
more to this level. Botswa a, f-i Lanka, Benin and Zambia also have very 
low participation rates but their allocations to higher education have 
remained at less than 20 per cent of their total education budget. On the 
other hand Egypt, the Philippines and Poland already have strong partici- 
pation in higher education but continue to allocate larger amounts of money 
to this level. The participation rate in higher education migh' lead to policy 
decisions on the allocation of resources. It is observed in several of the 
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Table Z Pubtu expenditure on edutation and participation rate in higher education 

Third level 







As percentage 


percentage 


Crow enrolment 


Country 


tear 


of CSV 


oftoiu' 


rat") 


Bangladesh 


1980 


1.1 


23 0 


3.0 


Benin 


1978 


5.3 


18 5 


1.0 


Botsw ana 


1979 


5.8 


13.2 


1.5 


Kuypt 


1980 


29 


30.9 


14 7 


France 


1«H0 


4.6 


16.3 


25.5 


FK German) 


1979 


4 0 


14.8 




India 


1980 


3.0 


13.3 


8 0 


Indonesia 


1980 


1.9 


- 


3 0 


\lala\ sia 


1980 


5.2 


12.4 


4.1 


Mali 


1978 


4 5 


24.6 


0.8 


Nepal 


1980 


1 5 




3.1 


Pakistan 


1980 


1.3 


197 


2 5 


Peru 


i nun 


•5. 1 






Pluiippines 


1980 


1.5 


22.1 


26.1 


Poland 


1980 


4 1 


23.6 


17.3 


PDR Yemen 


1980 


5.9 


11.6 


2.0 


Sri Lanka 


1978 


28 


87 


2.8 


Sudan 


1980 


4.4 


20.7 


1.8 


Tanzania 


1979 


4.8 


26.7 


0 3 


Zambia 


1980 


5.0 


18.0 


1.5 


USSR 


1981 


5.9 


13.6 


21.2 



1 25 2 per cent of the expenditure is 'not distributed' In levels of education. 
Source: Statistical Yearbook, Paris, Uneseo. : **83, Ti.bles 4 1 and 4.3 



Table 3. Sources of funds for education in Egypt (percentage of funding) 



None Less than b0% Less than 100% 100% 



Source 


(I) 


(2) 


(•V 




Government 










scliolarsli.p 


95.0 


3.8 


1.0 


0.2 


Government 










loans 


95.3 


4.0 


0.6 


0.1 


University 










scholarship 


87.0 


9.4 


3.2 


0.4 


Family support 


23.5 


6.7 


22.1 


47.5 


Personal 










financing 


89.6 


6.6 


3.1 


0.7 


Non -government 










loans 


97 9 


1.9 


0.3 


().() 


Other 


93.7 


4.9 


1.1 


0.3 


Xotes. 1. Funding categories are defined as follows 


: ( 1 ) 0.0 per 


•.cut. (2) More than 



0.0 but less* than 50.0 per cent. (3)50.0 per cent or nior< but less than 1(K).() 
per cent. (4) 100.0 per cent. 
2. Response irregularities suggest that the figures piesented here under- 
estimate the actual contribution of the respective sources of financing. 
Source: Kgypt study, op- n7. t student survey. 
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countries of our sample that such allocations have not been based on the 
principle of balanced development at all the levels, since countries with 
very low participation rates in higher education continu to allocate very 
small amounts of resources to this area. Similarly, some countries with a 
very high participation rate continue to allocate large amounts to higher 
education at the expense of other levels. 

In this context, however, one has to remember that public expenditure 
on education is only a part of overall expenditures and very often these 
statistics do not include the resources allocated to training provided by 
other agencies and ministries. Also, in addition to public sector support, 
higher education is funded to a large extent by the individuals receiving it, 
especially through their families. To identify the importance of the different 
sources, we asked the individual students to state the sources of financing 
for their higher education. The results of these surveys for a few countries 
are shown in the tables here. 



Sources of funds for higher education as indicated by the 
respondents of the surveys 

The most important single source in Egypt was family support. Over 50 per 
cent of the students sampled depended entirely on family support, and 
nearly 70 pei cent depended for at least half their expenses on family 
support (see Table 3). 

In Zambia, although the largest single source of finance was govern- 
ment burs? ies (55 per cent), non-government bursaries funded 25 per cent 
of the students surveyed. The primary sponsors of non-government bur- 
saries are the mining companies, which funded approximately 14 per cent 
of the students (see Table 4). 

In Botswana the role of the family in funding higher education is much 
smaller. The government finances more than 95 per cent of higher 
education. This includes annual tuition fees, accommodation fees, books, 
transport and even pocket money. The case of Sudan is similar. 

The general observation is that for developing countries, non- 
government sor o es do play an in ^ortant role in financing higher educa- 
tion, and the It > favourable the relationship is between higher education 
and employment th ■ greater is the role played by the government in 
funding higher education. For centrally planned economies, the State is the 
principal financing source for higher education. 

We can conclude that the quantitative development of higher educa- 
tion has depended on the allocation of resources to it, principally by the 
government, although non-government and private sources played a part. 

In the next section we e\amine the development of higher education 
around the world in general, and then observe this development in the 
countries of our sample. 
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Table 4. Major sources of finance for post -secondary education m 7/imbxa for students 
of both sexes (absolute numbers and percentages) 



Sex 



Major source 
of finance 




Unknown 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Unknown 


Number 


4 


88 




vn 




Total 


0.12 


2.59 


250 


5.21 




Row 


2.26 


49.72 


48.02 


100.00 




Column 


9.76 


3.59 


9.36 


5.21 


Government bursary 


Number 


21 


1.328 


529 


1.878 




Total 


0.62 


39.07 


15.56 


55.25 




Row 


1.12 


70.71 


28.17 


100.00 




Column 


51.22 


54.20 


58.26 


.55.25 


Non-government 


Number 


13 


776 


83 


872 


bursary 


Total 


0.38 


22.83 


2.44 


25.65 




Row 


1.49 


88.99 


9.52 


100.00 




Column 


31.71 


31.67 


9.14 


25.65 


Family 


Number 


2 


113 


76 


191 




Total 


0.06 


3.32 


2.24 


5.62 




Row 


1.05 


59.16 


39.79 


100.00 




Column 


4.88 


4.61 


8.37 


5.62 


Own efforts 


Number 


1 


145 


135 


281 




Total 


0.03 


4.27 


3.97 


8.27 




Row 


0.36 


51.60 


48.04 


100.00 




Column 


2.44 


5.92 


14.87 


8.27 


Total 


Number 


41 


2,450 


908 


3,399 




Total 


1.21 


72.08 


26.71 


100.00 




Row 


1.21 


72.08 


26.71 


100.00 




Column 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 



Source: Zambia study, op. tit., p. 297. 



The development of enrolment in higher education 
around the world 

The development of higher education around the world has followed three 
different patterns during the 22 years from 19o< *o 1982; (1) a period of 
high growth from 1960 to 1970 (7.9 per cent per year on average), (2) a 
period of slightly diminishing growth from 1970 to 1975 (7.J per cent per 
year on average) and (3) a period of reduced growth from 1975 to 1982 (3 * 
per cent per year on average). These three pattern were produced by the 
different dt 'elopment processes in the developing and industrialized 
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countries of the world (see Table 5). The industrialized countries re- 
sponded quickly to the demand for higher education in the 1960s, with an 
average annual growth rate of 8.2 per cent. After 1970 this was sharply 
reduced, to 5.2 per cent per year from 1970 to 1975, and dow n to 1.2 per 
cent per year after 1975. The reason for this reduction in growth rate can be 
attributed to the following factors: (1) disillusionment about the benefits 
of higher education, caused by decreased employment opportunities; (2) 
demographic changes, the effects of the baby boom of the post-war period 
having diminished; (3) the control of formal higher education by govern- 
ments in response to economic and employment problems, i developing 
countries the pattern has been slightly different. The 1960s s«av a growth 
rate of 7 per cent per year, less than that of the developed countries. This 
was the period when these countries were building the infrastructure for 
higher education in response to the demand of their people. The period 
1970-1975 saw the highest growth rate — 1 1.7 per cent per year — the 
result of the expansion of facilities which took place earlier. The develop- 
. nt rate decreased during the period 1975-1982 to 7.2 per cent per year. 
ThiJ reduction may be partially explained as follows: (1) having achieved 
the minimum enrolment, these countries are emphasizing non-quantitative 
aspects of higher education development; (2) the disillusionment about the 
economic benefits of higher education, already perceived in industrialized 
countries, might also have affected the developing countries; (3) the 
control of formal higher education by governments in response to economic 
ai:d employment problems. 

In the industrialized countries the following trends are observed: in 
North America, enrolment in higher education has been decreasing in 
recent years, showing a negative growth rate of — 0.2 per cent per year. In 
Europe, including the USSR, enrolment is still increasing in absolute 
numbers although at a diminishing rate. In Oceania, enrolment increases 
followed the same pattern as the developing countries: during the period 
1960-1970, they grew at the rate of 7.6 per cent per year, and from 1970 to 
1975 the rate of growth increased to 9.7 per cent per year, and then fell 
again to 2.6 per cent per year during the period 1975-1982. In the 
developing countries, although all major regions showed the same pattern 
of uevelr x.»ent, the Latin American countries had the largest growth in 
higher education, followed by Africa and Asia. Considered separately, the 
growth in enrolment in higher education in the Arab States w? higher than 
that of Africa and Asia but lower than that of Latin America and the 
Caribbean. These continental growth rates are to be read with the state o' 
development of higher education in the base years, which is reflected in the 
adjusted gross enrolment ratios 1 of the respective continents. It can be 
observed from Table 5 that the growth rate of the developing countries 
during the period 1960-1970 was too low in comparison with that of the 
industrialized countries in the same period, given the fact that the 
participation rate in higher education in tH latter group was 12.8 per cent 
as against 2 per cent in the former in 1960. During the period 1960-1982, 
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the participation rate increased at a higher rate in the industrialized 
countries, by 17 percentage points as against 4.3 in the developing 
countries. This shows that the efforts in the developing countries to expand 
higher education have been less successful f han in the industrialized 
countries, which already had a su' stantial base. The small base in the 
developing countries would have had to have a very high growth rate in 
order to demonstrate any significant increase in participation. 

Increase in the participation rate during the period 1960-1982 was 
largest in North America (23.1 percentage points) followed by Europe 
including USSR (13.1 percentage point;) and Latin America and the 
Caribbean (12.7 percentage points). Although Africa had increased its 
participation rate by five times (from 0.7 per cent to 3.6 per cent) this 
continent still has the lowest participation rate in higher education. Asia 
more than doubled its part ; cipation rate during the same period, but still 
has a very low rate. The Arab States as a separate region also experienced a 
very high increase in participation (from 1.9 per cent to 8.9 per cent). A 
striking factor in the development of higher education around the vvorld is 
that the differences in participation raies between developing and indus- 
trialized countries have increased over the years (from 10.8 percentage 
points in 1970 to 23.5 in 1982). Inter-regional differences have likewise 
increased over the years, as can be seen in Table 5. 

One of the results expected from the expansion in higher education is 
tht induction of inequalities of opportunity in this Held. Although the 
femaie share of enrolment increased from 32 per cent in 1960 to 41 per cent 
in 1982 in the world as a whole (see Table 5), this increase has stagnated in 
recent years. The developing countries have done as well as the indus- 
trialized countries in increasing the female share of total higher 
education enrolment: there are 11 percentage points of increase for both 
groups during the 1960-1982 period. This means that the difference 
between the female participation rate in developing and industrialized 
countries has remained the same during this period. The si are has 
increased from 35 per cent in 1960 to 46 per cent in 1982 in the 
industrialized countries and from 24 to 35 per cent in the same years in the 
developing countries. Although the female share in enrolment is still less 
than the rmle share in all the regions, the differences have been re- 
duced in all regions to less than 5 percentage points. Significant achieve- 
ments have been made in the region of Latin America and the Caribbean 
and that of the Arab States, the latter having made an increase of 
29 percentage points in the female share of enrolment over the 22 years. 
Progress in Asia has been slowest, with 8 percentage points (from 23 per 
cent in 1960 to 31 per cent in 1982). Africa, which still has the lowest female 
share of total enrolment (28 per cent), increased its score by 11 percentage 
point" during this period. While '.he female participation rate measured by 
gross enrolment ratios (ratio of enrolment with respect to total femple 
population in the .elevant age group) increased nearly threefold in the 
world (from 3.3 percentage points in 1960 to 9.7 per cent in 1982), the 
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Table 5: Adjusted gross- enrolment ratio 1 at third level hy sex and major region? 



Region 



year 



Thud level' 1 
standardised 
enrolment 
(thousands) 



Enrolment ratio 



Total 



World 



Growth rate(%) 
Developed countries 



Growth »-ate (%/ 
Developing coun tries 



Male 



Female 



7Z 
2- 



Third level female 

enrolment as % of ^ 

*otal third level ?L 

enrolment § 
a 



I960 


13.ia5.5 


5 1 


6.8 


3.3 


32 


1965 


20,185.0 


7.3 


9.3 


5.2 


35 


1970 


28,189.7 


8 5 


10.4 


6.5 


38 


1975 


39.470.5 


10.2 


12.0 


8.3 


40 


1980 


47.643.6 


11.2 


12 8 


9. 1 


41 


1982 


49.587.1 


1 1.5 


13.3 


9.7 


4 1 


1960-1970 


L ) 










19 0-1 97o 


i.U 










i t\ r 7~ i (tun 

197.">-l^82 












1960 


9.598.6 


12.8 


16 5 


9.1 


35 


19ft5 


14.915.5 


19.6 


24.1 


14.9 


38 


1970 


21.104.9 


23.4 


27.4 


19.3 


41 


1975 


27.154.0 


28.3 


31.2 


25.4 


44 


1980 


29.718.8 


30.0 


317 


28.2 


46 


1982 


29,533.0 


29.8 


31.7 


27.9 


46 


1960-1970 


8.2 










1970-1975 


5.2 










1975-11 >1 


1.2 










1960 


3.586.9 


2 0 


2.9 


1.0 


24 


\m 


5.269.4 


26 


3.8 


1.4 


26 


1970 


7.084.8 


2.9 


4.1 


1.7 


29 


1975 


12.316.5 


4.2 


5.7 


2.7 


31 


1980 


17.924.8 


5.4 


7.1 


3.7 


34 


1982 


20.054.1 


6.3 


8.0 


4.5 


35 



ft 
2 
«■«»•» 

3 

3 





1 1960- 1970 


7.0 








Growth rate (%) < 


I 970- I 975 


1 1.7 










J 975- 1 982 


7.2 








Africa 


1960 


184.8 


0.7 


I o 

1 


W..5 




1965 


310.5 


I.I 


1 H 
1 o 


(\ 4 




1970 


478.5 


1 .o 


0 1 
Z 4 


0.7 




1975 


901 5 


9 ^ 




1 0 

1 z 




1980 


1,366.4 


3.2 


4.7 


17 




1982 


1. 6 1 6.3 


3.6 


5.1 


2.0 


i 


'i960- 1970 


1 0.0 








Crowth rate (%) 


1970-1975 


13.5 










J975-I982 


8.7 








Latin America 


I960 


572.6 


3.0 


4 9 


1 K 

1 .o 


and Caribbean 




913.2 


4.2 




o k 




1970 


1 .638.3 


o o 


o U 


4 X 

4.o 




1975 


3.653.6 


1 1 8 


i«>.o 


KM 1 




1980 


5.156.4 


14.3 


16.0 


12.6 




1982 


6.001.4 


15.7 


17.2 


U 


J 


'1960-1970 


11. 1 








Growth rate (%) i 


1970-1975 


17.4 








I 


.1975-1982 


7.3 








North America 


1960 


3.7/8.9 


27.9 


^4 8 


ZU.O 




IQ&5 


5.890.4 


34.0 


41.2 


zu.o 




1970 


9.140. 1 


44.5 


x 1 7 


Q7 O 

■5/ Z 




1975 


1 2.003.0 


52.5 


^7 n 

■7/ U 






1980 


12.644.0 


V\ 4 


7 


ro i 
O-J. 1 




1982 


IL806.1 


51.0 


52.1 


49.9 




'1960-1970 


9.2 








Growth rate (%) j 


1970- 1975 


5.6 










.1975-1982 


-0.2 









Table 5: Adjusted gross enrolment ratio 1 at third level by sex and major regions (continued) 



Region 




Third level 2 
standardized 
enrolment 

1 1 h run /in/it 1 
\ I TlUUjUilUA / 


J VI ill 


Enrolment ratio 

iVi (lit 


/' C i>. QIC- 


Third level female 
enrolment as % of 
- total third level 

tsJlTl'lf'HZHl 


Asia 


I960 


3,677.2 


2.5 


3.7 


1.2 


23 




1965 


5.321.8 


3.2 


47 


1.7 


25 




1970 


6.922.2 


3.5 


4.9 


1.9 


27 




1975 


10.187.9 


4.3 


6.0 


2.5 


31 




1980 


14,090.6 


5.4 


7 4 


3.4 


31 




1982 




5.7 


7.7 


3.6 






1960-1970 


6.5 










Growth rate (%) < 


1970-1975 


8.0 












J 975- 1982 


6.1 










Europe and USSR 


I960 


4.863.3 


9.7 


12.3 


72 


37 


1965 


7,588.5 


16.5 


198 


13.1 


39 




1970 


9.784.3 


17.6 


19.8 


15.3 


45 




1975 


12.365.2 


20.5 


21.9 


19.0 


46 




1980 


13,965.9 


22.2 


23.4 


21.0 


46 




1982 


14.342.3 


22.8 


23.9 


21.6 


46 




'1960-1970 


7.2 










Growth rate (%) 


1970-1975 


4.8 












.1975-1982 


2.1 











a: 
€. 
-t 



© 
3 



2 



;,3 
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Oceania I960 108.7 9.9 14.0 5.6 28 

1965 160.5 11.4 15.5 7.2 31 

1970 226 3 13.9 17.9 9.7 34 

1975 359 3 20.0 23.7 16.2 40 

1980 420.3 21.1 23.1 18.9 44 

1982 431.4 21.2 22.8 J9.4 46 

1960-1970 7.6 ^ 

5 

[1975-1982 2.6 «2 

ST 

a 

3 



Growth rate (%) < 1970-1975 9.7 



Arab States 1960 163.4 1.9 3.1 0.7 17 

1965 296.5 3.2 5.0 1.3 20 



1970 443.6 4.2 6.4 2.0 24 

1975 871.2 6.9 9.7 3.9 28 g 

1980 1,265.5 8.2 11.2 5.1 44 



1 The term 'adjusted' indicates that the population groups used in deriving these ratios for a particular reft on have been obtained by taking 
into account the oiganizational structure of education of each country in that region. 

2 Figures have been standardized to reflect the structure existing in 1982. 

Source: Unesoo, A Summary Statistical Review of Education in the World: 1960-82, Paris. July 1984. 
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developing countries multiplied their score by 4.5 times as against indus- 
trialized countries which tripled theirs. The region of Latin America and 
the Caribbean scores highest in this respect in relative terms, having 
increased female gross enrolment ratio from 1.8 per cent to 14.1 per cent 
(Table 5). North America has almost equalized the participation rate by 
bringing the male-female difference down to 2.2 percentage points. Europe 
including USSR, whose overall participation rate in higher education has 
been half that in North America has also reduced the gap to 2.3 percentage 
points. The largest difference is in the Arab States (5.9 percentage points) 
followed by Asia (4.1 percentage points). It should be noted, however, that 
the Arab States have increased their female participation rate more than 
eight times (next is LaMn America) wh.ie the male participation rate has 
increased by four time*, and the female participant rate in 1982 was higher 
than in Africa and Asia. In I960 only 0.7 per cent of the relevant age group 
was obtaining higher education, and in 1982 this figure had increased to 5.9 
per cent. 



The development of higher education in the selected countries 

It is observed that in the groups of countries with a favourable higher 
education and employment situation the enrolment growth rate was higher 
for countries which started with a lower participation rate in the base year 
(1970). In the USSR, which had the highest participation rate in 1970, *!iere 
was a decrease during the period 1970-1980, from 25.4 per cent to 21.2 per 
cent, in the Federal Republic of Germany, which had the lowest participa- 
tion rate in 1970, the increase was highest during the same period, rising 
from 13.4 per cent to 27.6 per cent (see lable 6). 

In the second group, the phenomenon is different. Although in two 
countries (Peru and the Philippines) participation rate in the base year was 
quite high, enrolment continued to grow rapidly. Pakistan and Tanzania, 
which had low participation rates, still have a very low growth rate in 
enrolment. Spectacular advances in higher education have been made by 
PDR Yemen, Zambia and Malaysia, with average annual growth rates of 44 
per cent, 20 per cent and 15.2 per cent respectively. PDR Yemen had very 
little higher education infrastructure (only 91 students) in 1970. The 
enrolment had increased to 3,500 by 1980. 

In the third group of countries enrolment increased more rapidly than 
in the second *oup. Except for the Sudan and Bangladesh, all countries 
experienced an enrolment growth rate of over 10 per cent per year. In this 
group one can also observe the phenomenon of higher growth in countries 
which began with a lower base (namely, Mali, Benin and Botswana). The 
analysis brings cut the following interesting findings: (1) Countries which 
had very little higher education in 1970 made a strong effort to expand their 
programme. (2) The USSR reduced its participation rate in higher educa- 
tion. (3) Some of the developing countries continued to allow their higher 
education programme to expand although they had already achieved a very 
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Table (i, Growth rate in third-level enrolment and participation rate in higher 
education in the base year and the current year 



Participation rate 

Annual growth rate 



Country (percent) 1970 1980 



France 


3 


19.5 


25.5 


rnt, 


93 


13.4 


27.6 


Poland 


4 


14.0 


17 ^ 


USSR 


1 .o 




01 9 


Egypt 


8.5 


8.0 


14 7 


India 


5.5 


6.2 


7.5 


Indonesia 


6.2 


2.8 


3 3 


Malaysia 


15.2 


1.6 


4.1 


Pakistan 


2.9 


2.3 


2.0 


Peru 


9.3 


11.0 


19,0 


Philippines 


7.0 


19.8 


26.1 


Tanzania 


8.0 


0.2 


03 


PDR Yemen 


44 


0.1 


2.4 


Zambia 


20 


0.4 


1.5 


Bangladesh 


7.3 


2.1 


3.0 


Benin 


29 


0.1 


1.0 


Botswana 


17.9 


0.8 


1.8 


Mali 


25 


0.2 


0.9 


Nepal 


10.3 


2.3 


3.1 


Sri Lanka 


12.9 


1.2 


2.8 


Sudan 


7.3 


1.2 


1.8 



Source: Statistical Yearbook, Paris* Unesco» 1983. 



high participation rate. This may be due to social pressure. (4) A country 
like Sri Lanka can have a very high participation rate at primary and 
secondary level together with a very low participation rate at higher level. 
However, there has been significant expansion in recent years (13 per cent 
average annual growth rate from 1970 to 1980). 

Another interesting feature of the development of higher education in 
these countries is that there has been a significant increase in female 
participation. This is a phenomenon common to all the groups of countries. 
In the Federal Republic of Germany female enrolment was as low as a 
quarter of the .otal enrolment in 1970, and by 1980 this had reached over 
40 per cent. Poland had more females than male; in higher education in 
1980. 

Everywhere except in the African countries as a whcle and Nepal, 
female participation has reached more than a quarter of the total enrol- 
ment. In Botswana and the Arab States female enrolment has also reached 
more than a quarter of the total. Th^ increase is phenomenal, given the low 
female participation that prevailed in i970. In the other countries, us well, 
one can see a significant increase in female involvement. In Mali it 
increased from 77 to 600, in Benin from 23 to 534, in Tanzania from 300 to 
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700 and in Zambia from 200 to 1,700 during the period from 1970 to 1980. In 
Botswana, female enrolment is almost equal to male enrolment (though this 
parity is modified by the fact that a large number of male students go 
abroad for higher education). 

Another characteristic of the development of higher education is the 
diversification of delivery systems. This phenomenon takes two forms: 
\1) structure and organization and (2) discipline and content. With regard 
to structure and organization one can observe an increased number of non- 
university institutions (including short-cycle, teacher-training and technical 
higher education) in countries of all types in our sample. Enrolment of this 
category has increased from 140,000 in France in 1970 to 207,000 in 1980, 
and in Poland from 67,000 to 135,000 during the same period. Increase in 
this type of enrolment has also been very significant in Malaysia, the 
Philippines, Peru and Zambia. In Zambia, for example, it increased from 
200 in 1970 to 3,900 in 1980. Since Mali does not yet have any university, its 
entire higher education programme is undertaken by non-university insti- 
tutions. Bangladesh has a large enrolment population in non-university 
institutions (nearly 86 per cent in 1970 and 85 per cent in 1980) most of 
which are undergraduate colleges. In Sri Lanka this type of higher 
education proliferated in the 1970s. In Nepal, on the other hand, all higher 
education is covered by the university. 

With regard to discipline and content, one can observe an increasing 
variety in higher education, especially in the countries of Africa and Asia. 
For example, in 1970 Mali did not have any students in engineering, 
whereas in 1979 there were 539. In Botswrna there were no students in 
science and engineering in 1970, and by 1980 there were 238 students in 
mathematical sciences and engineering, with science students constituting 
20 per cent of the total. One can observe a similar phenomenon in 
Tanzania, which had no engineering students in 1970 whereas in 1980 30 
pei cent of the higher education student population were studying 
engineering. Likewise PDR Yemen and Nepal did not have any students in 
the engineering field in 1970, whereas in 1980 PDR Yemen had 734 
students (21 per cent of total) enrolled for engineering and Nepal had 150. 

In the developed countries of our sample, the number of specializa- 
tions was also increasing very rapidly, especially in the area of electronics, 
bio engineering, space sciences and communications. There is a notable 
difference in the development of new disciplines in the Eastern European 
and the Western industrialized countries: in the former most of the new 
specializations were being taught in the formal system of higher education 
(i.e. in the universities) whereas, in the latter, most of them were being 
developed in the research and development units of th^ enterprises, with 
collaboration from the universities. 

An analysis of the distribution of enrolment by sex and fields of study 
supports the hypothesis that arts-based disciplines are more popular with 
women and science based disciplines with men. For example, in Benin 
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Table 7: Enrolment in third level (in thousands) 



1970 



1980 



University 1 



Total 



University 1 



Total 



Country 



MF 



MF 



MF 



MF 



Fra nee 


661 




801 




870 




1.077 






FR Germany 


352 


89 


504 


135 


1 ,032 


379 


1 223 






Poland 


331 


140 


398 


189 


454 


227 








USSR 






4,581 


2.247 






5,235 






Egypt 


213 


56 


233 


62 


529 


168 








India (2) 






2,903 








4.456 


1,126 




Indonesia (3) 






248 


62 






481 




§ 


Malaysia 


8,2 


2.4 


14.0 


3.8 


26.3 


9.1 


57.7 


22.2 


*•* 


Pakistan 


115 


25 


115 


25 


154 


40 




40 




Peru 


109 


33 


126 


43 


247 


84 


306 


108 




Philippines 






652 


362 


1,144 


613 


1,276 


681 


ft 


Tanzania (1) 


1.8 


0.3 


2.0 


0.3 


3.2 


0.6 


4.0 


0.7 


8- 


PDR Yemen 


0.091 


0.025 


0.091 


0.025 


3 5 


1.5 


3.5 


1.5 


c 
ft 


Zambia (I) 


] 2 


0.2 


1.4 


0.2 


3.4 


0.7 


7.3 


1.7 


lop 


Bangladesh 


16.5 


2.3 


118 


11 


36.5 


6.6 


240 


33 


3 

ft 


Benin (1) 


0.311 


0.023 


0.311 


0.023 


2.704 


0.490 


3.003 


0.534 




Botswana (1) (4) 


0.469 


0.152 


0.469 


0.152 


1.052 


0.424 


1.052 


0.424 


ofh 


Mali (1) 


0 


0 


0.731 


0.077 


0 


0 


5.281 


0.600 


Nepal (4) 


23.5 




23.5 




38.4 


7.4 


38.4 


7.4 




Sri Lanka (1) 


12.3 


5.3 


12.3 


5.3 


26.8 


11.1 


36.6 


14.4 


3" 

ft 


Sudan (4) 


12.1 


1.5 


14.3 


1.9 


25.2 


6.6 


27.0 


6.9 


-t 

ft 


1 University and equivalent institutions. 
(1) The terminal year is 1979 instead of 1980. 
(4) The base year is 1975 instead of 1970. 


(2) The terminal 


year is 1978 


instead of 1980. 


(3) The terminal year is 1981 instead of 1980. 


lucation 



Source: Statistical Yearbook, Paris, Unesco, 1983. 
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female students in science accounted for oniy 4 per cent of the total 
enrolment. In Egypt the corresponding figure was 10 per cent, in Mali 3 per 
cent, in the Sudan 5 per cent, and in India 6 per cent. The female enrolment 
in scientific disciplines constitutes only one quarter of the total female 
enrolment, and 30 per cent of total enrolment (both women and men) in 
science disciplines. 

One can also observe the expansion in sub-Saharan Africa of post- 
graduate programmes, of which there were very few in the early 1970s. By 
1980 Benin had 33 per cent of its third-level enrolment in post-graduate 
courses, while Egypt had 10 per cent and Tanzania had 12 per cent. The 
corresponding figures for Bangladesh, India, Malaysia and Nepal were 4 
per cent, 7 per cent, 1.3 per cent and 5 per cent respectively, Mali and the 
Sudan did not yet have any students in post-graduate degree programmes. 
The industrialized countries have a very high proportion of enrolment at 
post-graduate level. In 1980, 17 per cent of the third-level enrolment in 
France was in post-graduate degree programmes. The corresponding figure 
for Poland was 64 per cent. Strikingly, it was only 1.3 per cent in the 
Federal Republic of Germany. However, that figure includes only doctoral 
students. Including the non-doctoral students it rises to 84 per cent. 

Another interesting feature of the development of higher education is 
that the background of the students has become more diversified, which 
contributes to the democratization of higher education. Our surveys of 
students and graduates of the different countries demonstrate this. It is 
observed that the percentage of students from rural and lower socio- 
economic groups is higher than that found in graduates. For example, in 
the Sudan, 22 per cent of the graduates of our sample came from peasant 
families whereas in the case of students the figures was 32 per 'ent. In 
Zambia no less than 71 per cent of our student sample came from rural 
areas. 



The graduates of higher education in the selected countries 

The analysis of enrolment in higher education leads logically to the analysis 
of graduation. It is the graduates who figure more directly in the 
relationship between higher education and employment. This analysis 
indicates some trends in the development of the higher education system, 
its output and its effect on the labour market. It can be observed that on the 
whole the number of graduates increased at a higher rate than enrolment. 
This is due to the fact that the enrolment in the early 1970s had increased at 
a higher rate than in the late 1970s as indicated before. Only one country — 
Sri Lanka — shows a negative growth rate during the period 1971-1979 
(see Table 8). It can also be observed that the countries with the least 
favourable relationship between higher education and employment had a 
very small number of graduates in the base year but a very high growth 
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Table 8: Number of graduates by fields of study (in thousands) 



11)70 1980 Average 

annua! 

growth 







Science- 






rate 


bcience- 


Country 


/ otat 


based 


Total 


based 


total 


based 


France 


1U2.U 


4o.ll 


i an cs.1 

loZ.o 


i / .o 


(\ i 
y. / 


lis 
1 1.0 


r n Ocrniany 


OO.O 


no o 

22. J 


185.9 5 


85.9 10 


12.7 


16.2 


Poland 


88.8 


44.4 


1 17.3 


67.0 


2.8 


4.2 


USSR 


672.0 


341.0 


831.2 


490.0 


2.1 


3.7 


Efc/Pt 




14.o 


oU.4 


O 1 Q 


10.0 


O 1 

0. 1 


India 


368.1 4 


115.0 


1 ,095.7 s 


250.4 


1 1.5 


8.1 


Indonesia 


13 3 1 


4.3 


26 7 7 


8.6 


14.9 


14.9 


Malaysia 


4.o 


1.2 


16.7 


4.5 


13.7 


14.1 


Oy » 1 .... 1 . , — . 

rakistan 


4o.U 


10.0 


— — i c 

oo. r 


8.5 


2.0 


— 2.7 


Peru 


5.8 1 


2.0 


18 5 


7.7 


13 7 


16.2 


Philippines 


83.0 


15.5 


189. 1 5 


*"* tin 


9.6 


15.6 


Tanzania 


0.529 


0.070 


0.853 s 


0.313 


5,5 


18.1 


PDR Yemen 


0.068 3 


0.0 


0.539 


0.244 


41.0 




Zambia 


0.243 


0.033 


2.030 


0 647 


24.0 


34.0 


Bangladesh 


16.3 9 


3.4 


27.1 


8 I; 


10.7 


18.6 


Benin 


0.051 


0.051 


0.834 5 


0 J 95 


36.0 


16 0 


Botswana 






0.246' 


0'J49 






Mali 


0.13* 


0.047 


0.476' 


(, 306 


13.8 


21.0 


Nepal 


1.82 


0 4 


10.4* 


2.4 


21.0 


22.0 


Sri Lanka 


4.11 


0.8 


3.6' 


1.1 


-1.6 


4.0 


Sudan 1 


2.2 


0 54 


3.9 s 


!.5 


8.5 


15.9 



1 Refers to 1971. 

2 Refers to 1969. 

3 Refers to 1974. 

4 Refers to 1968. 

5 Refers to 1979. 

6 Refers to 1977. 

7 Refers to 1976. 

8 Refers to I97S. 

9 Refers to 1975 

10 Trade and craft are excluded. 

1 1 Excluding 'others and unspecified'. 

Sounv: Statistical Yearbook. Paris. Unesco, various years. 

rate, except in the ease of Sri Lanka. This extra rapid growth ha» heen a 
major source of employment problems. One may also note a relatively 
modest growth rate of graduates in the group of countries which enjoy a 
favourable relationship between higher education and employment. The 
growth rate varies from 2. 1 per cent in USSR to 12.7 per cent in the Federal 
Republic of Germany. 

The countries with centrally planned economies had the lowest growth 
rate of graduates. Among the countries with a moderately favourable 
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relationship between higher education and employment, PDR Yemen and 
Zambia had the highest growth rates of graduates. This is because they had 
a very small higher education infrastructure in the early 1970s and had to 
turn out large numbers of graduates to meet high-level manpower needs. In 
this group Pakistan stands out with a very low growth rate in the number of 
graduates. 

Another interesting characteristic of graduation patterns is the higher 
growth in science graduates than in the graduate population as a whole. 
Except for the countries where higher education had a long history (India, 
Pakistan and Egypt) they all had a higher growth rate of science graduates. 
Benin is another exception where there were no arts graduates at all in 1970 
but some in 1979. Benin actually reduced its growth rate of science 
graduates. The generally increased growth rates of science graduates show 
that the countries concerned are oriented towards technological develop- 
ment and therefore trying to increase the share of science graduates in the 
labour market. Even so, the share of science graduates in the total graduate 
population is less than that of rrt- graduates except in the centrally planned 
economies. In most countries science graduates are less than 40 per cent of 
the total and in Pakistan they were 15 per cent in 1977 (the latest year for 
which such data for this country were available). 

Summary of findings 

The above analysis shows that public expenditure on education has been 
either increased or maintained at the same percentage of the gross national 
product in most of the countries around the world during the last decade, 
in spite of the economic recession. Higher education has taken a dispropor- 
tionately large share of expenditures in developing countries, but public 
expenditure on education as a whole receives a smaller share of the GNP in 
these countries, particularly in Africa. It is also important to note that the 
private sector plays an important role in financing higher education, which 
further increases the disparity. 

Enrolment in higher education is decreasing in North America in 
absolute terms. The growth rates in Africa, Asia, Latin America and the 
Caribbean, and Oceania were higher during the period 1970-1975 than 
during the period 1960-1970. The growth rates decreased between 1975 
and 1982. In North America and Europe the growth rates decreased during 
all three of these periods consistently. 

Female enrolment has almost reached parity with male enrolment in 
North America, Europe, Oceania and Latin America. The female share of 
enrolment is lowest in Africa. The Arab States as a group have overtaken 
the Asian countries in the female share of total enrolment. 

The difference in the participation rate in higher education between 
developing ajid industrialized countries has increased over time. It rose 
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from 10.8 per cent in I960 to 23.5 per cent in 1982. Interregional differences 
have also increased. Of the countries in our stud> , it is noted that those 
which had a low participation rate in 1970 generally had a higher growth 
rate in enrolment during the 1970-1980 period. However, Peru and the 
Philippines continued to have higher growth rates despite the fact that they 
had a larger base in 1970. 

The delivery o r higher education has gone through many modifications 
during the last decade. An increasing number of countries are adopting new 
structures such as short-cycle higher education, open higher education, etc. 
The number of disciplines being taught in many African countries has 
increased significantly during the last decade. Programmes in science- 
based disciplines are on the increase, but the majority of female students 
enrol in liberal arts disciplines. 

The higher education student population of the late 1970s and early 
1980s has a more diversified socio-economic background. More rural youth 
than before are receiving higher education. The development of students 
graduating follows a differe t pattern from that of enrolment. During the 
period 1970-1980, the number of graduates grew faster than enrolment, 
which indicates a growth of enrolment prior to 1970. A striking feature is 
the higher growth rate among graduates in science-based fields in almost all 
the countries of our sample. 

The above gives some idea of the quantitative development o* r higher 
education in the countries selected for our study, within the context of 
worldwide trends. What goes on within the system in these countries is the 
subject of the followirg chapter. 



Note 

I Cross enrolment ratio is the ratio of students enrolled in higher education with 
respect to the total population in the relevant age group, expressed in percentages. 
See footnote for Table 5 for the term 'adjusted*. 
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6 The Operation of the Higher Education 
System 



In the tv"> preceding chapters we described the organizational mechanism 
of higher education and its quantitative development. The extent to which 
this infrastructure is effective in the context of a particular country is the 
subject of analysis in this chapter. We shall study the following aspects of 
the question: (i) the role of career guidance, (ii) mobility in education, and 
(iii) degree of satisfaction with the content and methods of higher education 
as perceived by students, graduates and employers, and the proposed 
delivery system of education. 



The role of career guidance 

The two main approaches to educational planning are based respectively 
on social demand and manpower demand, and have often been seen by the 
educational planners as conflicting. The social demand approach is said to 
be the one which emphasizes the individual demand for higher education 
and the manpower demand approach is said to be the one which meets the 
economic needs of the society. It is usually thought that a free-market 
economy emphasizes the first and a controlled economy emphasizes the 
second. We believe, however, that the two approaches are complementary, 
in that economic needs are, or can be, dictated by individual demands for 
goods and services, which would include comfort, leisure and security. We 
also believe that individual demands for higher education are, or can be, 
based on the social and economic needs of the country, and that these needs 
are reflected in the return that one would obtain from such an education. 
For these realities to take effect, however, a good information mechanism is 
necessary. This mechanism would inform students about the different kinds 
of education needed for the social and economic development of the 
country and the return they could expect from following a particular kind of 
education. This return need not always be expressed in monetary terms but 
can indicate other values, such as job satisfaction, job security, prestige, and 
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the service a job renders to the country. This information mechanism can go 
a little further and inform students, through an analysis of their mental and 
physical characteristics, which type of education and subsequent career 
would suit them best. This mechanism is an essential component of the 
career guidance programme prevailing in many education systems. 

This approach involves the accumulation, display and utilization of 
educational and vocational information for the purpose of assisting students 
to make the right decision in their choice of an educational career. Wahib I. 
Samaan lists the objectives of a career information system as follows: 1 

1 Developing student interests in the worlc 1 of work and in the many 
activities used by people for living 

2 Stimulating students to give careful consideration to the many 
educational and vocational possibilities open to them. 

3 Providing experiences and a wholesome atmosphere by which 
healthy attitudes of respect for all kinds of useful work are 
developed. 

4 Helping students make wise choices in educational experiences, by 
which personal development may be enhanced and adequate 
preparation realized for future experience. 

5 Providing information about the many opportunities open to young 
people in various colleges and universities among which choices 
may be made. 

6 Providing a continuous progiarnme of experience which is well 
integrated with the university programme, and which provides 
strength and continuity for the total educational process. 

7 Keeping to a minimum frustration and indecisiveness, and 
eliminating wasteful irial-and-error approaches to decision- 
making. 

8 Improving the self-mderstanding of young people, from which a 
greater appreciation for other people may emeige. 

The information service is thus an essential part of the overall career 
guidance programme which, if properly organized, should include an 
appraisal of individual students, a counselling service t^ provide the student 
with the best opportunity for self-study, decision-making, planning and 
dealing with arv personal problems, and a placement and follow-up 
service. 

To examine the choice of post-secondary institutions in the different 
countries of our sample, the following questions are asked: (i) What are the 
available sources of career information for students with different back- 
grounds? (ii) How helpful has this information been in choosing a field of 
study for different types of students? (iii) If the service v-s not satisfactory, 
could it be organized better, so as to lead the student tc .jifferent course of 
study? 
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The sources of career information were identified as follows: (I) the 
staff of educational institutions at the next level down, including career 
counsellors, where they existed; (2) friends, parents and relatives; (3) peer 
groups; (4) previous employment, if sun; to) other general information 
sources, such as books, newspapers, or radio. 

Tlte importance of each of these sources varies from country to 
count'}-. In the countries of the first group of our study, however it was 
difficult to identify this difference. All these sources played an important 
role, except o** course No. 4. for those who did not have previous 
employ ment experience and took advantage of other sources. The students 
of rural origin and poorer home background depend more heav ily on the 
staff of educational institutions and othei general information sources. In 
Poland and the USSR one can observe attempts to orient the students 
towards areas where there are needs for manpower. In Fra ce and the 
Federal Republic of Germany, an organized career information system is 
gener.dly lacking. In the Federal Republic, however, secondary school 
students receive a monthly magazine, free of charge informing them about 
educational career possibilities, but it has been observed that official 
information on the lalnuir market has not been used to direct individual 
decisions on educational careers.' 2 

In the countries with a moderately favourable higher education and 
employment situation (Group 2). career information facilities are worse. 
Although countries like Zambia and India have the services of career 
masters in the schools their performance has been unsatisfactory because 
their preoccupation was with teaching rather than counselling. In these 
countries, sources of career information varied substantially vv ith the socio- 
economic background of the students. Parents and relatives were the most 
important source for students of higher socio-economic status, whereas 
school staff vv ere an important source of information for all ty pes of students. 
For students of lower socio-economic status, school staff were the most 
important source of information, followed by general information sources. 

In the least favoured countries (Group 3) career information systems 
are virtually non-existent. Informal sources like parents, friends and 
relations are the most important source, followed by general information 
and school staff. 

The degree of satisfaction vv ith career advice also varied from country 
to country. In general, students of the most favoured countries, including 
those with planned economies, expect more from the State in the way of 
career information. In the second category of countries, although career 
information is less organized, the degree of satisfaction wi'h what is 
available seems to be high. In the Philippines and Zambia, the percentages 
of students who are satisfied with their career information are 95 per cent 
and 59 per cent respectively. This high degree of satisfaction may reflect 
lack of knowledge about the potential benefits of organized career 
information. 
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Among the least favoured countries, Botswana stands out with the 
highest degree of dissatisfaction among students with the availability of 
career information: three out of four students there are not satisfied with 
the available information on courses. One can observe the same pheno- 
menon in countries like Mali, Nepal, Bangladesh and Sri Lanka. 

Several interesting findings emerge from our analysis of the adequacy 
of career information. These are as follows: 

1 Where they are available, parents, friends and relatives are the 
best source of career information with regard to the quality of the 
information they supply. 

2 The satisfaction with the course of study followed by the student is 
positively correlated with the degree of satisfaction with the career 
information received. 

3 Willingness to change the field of study is inversely associated with 
the degree of satisfaction with career information. In Zambia, for 
example, only 1 per cent of students who had access to career 
information would have changed their fields of study if better 
information had been available. The corresponding figure for those 
who did not receive information was 39 per cent. 3 

4 Irrespective of the development status of a country, career inform- 
ation deserves a lot more attention, if students are to make better 
educational decisions. 



Mobility in education 

A certain amount of change takes place during the course of a student's 
education. It can occur either in the transition between secondary and 
higher education or during the period of higher education itself. In 
measuring these changes aggregation is a problem. r or example, if a 
secondary school student wants to become a medical doctor, fails to get a 
place and is admitted to veterinary medicine instead, there is a difference 
between expectation and achievement unless medicine and veterinary 
medicine are aggregated in one category covering all medical professions. 
But if they are aggregated no mobility can be measured. In our analysis, 
mobility is measured by the shifts made from one aggregate field of study to 
another. 



First group of countries 

In the first category of countries mobility has not been measured, owing to 
lack of data, but one can see from the determinants of demand for higher 
education, discussed above, that a certain amount of mobility did occur. 
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It was due to academic performance, proximity of institutions offering 
different courses, and financial factors. For example in Poland, a large 
number of students wished to study fine arts but only one out of three could 
do sc. 4 In France the 'Grandes Ecoles' are the most sought after institutions 
but very few can gain admission to them. In the Soviet Union likewise, a 
large number of male students wishing to study engineering had to move to 
other fields because of lack of places, and a large number of female students 
had to change from medicine. 5 In the Federal Republic of Germany in the 
year 1976/77 a large number of students desiring to study dentistry had to 
nove to other fields. 0 



Second group of countries 

The data on mobility for the countries of the second category were collected 
through surveys. Mobility was slight in the Philippines where 82 per cent of 
the students were pursuing the courses of their choice. In Egypt, on the 
other hand, more than 50 per cent of the sampled students were studying in 
a field different from the one they had wanted at the completion of the 
secondary school. These changes varied greatly from field to field. Slightly 
les? than 50 per cent of ihe students studying social sciences and the 
humanities were in fields different from their choice, and more than 70 per 
cent of those studying technology had chosen different fields. Women 
showed greater mobility than men. Women in social sciences and human- 
ities were more likely than men to be studying m the field they desired, but 
women studying science and medicine were less likely than men to be 
studying in the field they had originally preferred. 

The picture shown in Table 1 is put in sharper focus in Table 2, where 
mobility is reported for each of the 21 educational categories. It can be seen 
that some specific fields of study appear to represent second choice fields, 
in the sense that most students had desired a different field at the end of 
their secondary schooling. Examples are advanced health, archaeology, 
technology, and mining and petroleum, where more than 70 per cent of the 
students had originally wanted to study another subject. In arts, law, 
sciences, medicine, chemistry, and some other fields, fewer than 50 per 
cent of the students had wanted to study a different field. In some fields, 
there were great differences between men and women. For instance, more 
than 70 per cent of the men studying commerce had wanted to study a 
different field at the end of their secondary schooling, but of the women 
studying commerce, only 36 per cent had wanted to study a different field. 
Half of the men but 74 per cent of the women studying advanced health 
had desired a different field. 

Reasons for these changes between the completion of secondary 
schooling and current studies are not easy to find. Although the question 
was asked, no clear picture emerged. 
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Table 1: Difference between desired field of study and current field of study in Egypt 
(percentages) 



Field 


Men 


Women 


Total 


Sccial science and humanities 


52.2 


AA fi 
44.0 


JQ 9 

4?7.£ 


Science and medicine 


48.0 


OO. 1 


=;n 7 


Engineering 


555 


67.5 


58.9 


Technology 


65.6 


77 tt 


/U.O 


Agriculture 


53.3 


69.2 


58.3 


Other 


660 


69.0 


67.4 


Total 


53.5 


56.0 


54.5 


Note: Calculated as the percentage of persons in 


each field of study who 


had wanted 


to entei another field at the 


end of secon 


dary sch(X>l. 




Source: Egypt study, op. cit.. p. 140. 








Table 2. Differences bet veen desired field of study and current field of study for 21 


fields in Egypt ( percentages)' 2 








Field 


Men 


Women 


Total 


Arts 


35.2 


25.8 


31.0 


Law 


39.3 


56.7 


45.1 


Economy and political science 


55.7 


55.9 


55.8 


Commerce 


71.4 


36.0 


56.7 


Sciences 


47.3 


46.2 


46.6 


Medicine 


45.1 


50.0 


46.4 


Advanced health 


50.0 


74.3 


73.0 


Dentistry 


70.6 


60.0 


64.9 


Chemistry 


54.5 


33.3 


45.9 


Architecture 


46.0 


50.0 


47.4 


Agronomy 


53 3 


69.2 


58.3 


Veterinary medicine 


38.9 


66.7 


42.9 


Archaeology 


73.7 


82.4 


77.8 


Education 


72.8 


63.3 


69.5 


Technology 


72.1 


82.5 


76.4 


Fine arts 


81.2 


100.0 


85.0 


Applied arts 


41.7 


42.9 


42.1 


Social affairs 


10.0 


33.3 


22.7 


Cotton technology 


37.5 


250 


35.0 


Mining and petroleum 


66.7 


80.0 


75.0 


Other 


70.5 


77.8 


73.8 



Notes: I. Calculated as the percentages of persons in each field of study who had 
wanted to enter a different field at the completion of secondary schooling. 
2 Result ; not reported where the total nur/iber of cases in a field is less than 
10. 

Source: Egypt study, op. cit., p. 141. 



Striking differences also appear in India, as is see.i in the West Bengal 
study. Of the 10.3 per cent of all students who had chosen the medical 
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profession on completing their school education, only 2.6 per cent actually 
studied medicine. Similarly, more students wished to study engineering 
than could actually do so. On the other hand, 4.3 per cent of the students 
studied technology although originally only 3.2 per cent had intended to do 
so. Other contrasts include 117 law students, only 9 of whom had chosen 
this subject on leaving school, and 318 commerce students, only 222 of 
whom had chosen this subject. 

Table 3: Distr 1 r f students according to course intended to follow after Class 
V1H examinatiot* ^outse currently being followed in West Ben&J. (numbers and 
percentages) 

Course intended after Class VIH 



Course 



being followed 


Identical 


Different 


Total 


Natural science 


115 (85.2) 


20 (14.8) 


135 


Biological science 


37 (69.8) 


16 (30.2) 


53 


Social science 


281 (68.0) 


132 (32.0) 


413 


Medicine 


47 (95.9) 


2 (4.1) 


49 


Engineering 


188 (92 6) 


15 (7.4) 


203 


Technology 


77 (95.1) 


4 v-i.9) 


81 


Agriculture 


10 (90.9) 


1 (9.D 


11 


Management 


37 (84.1) 


7 (15.9) 


44 


Law 


79 (08.1) 


37 (31.9) 


116 


Commerce 


233 (73.0) 


86 (27.0) 


319 


Language 


20 (80.0) 


5 (20.0) 


25 


Arts 


196 (76.6) 


60 (23.4) 


256 


Science 


130 (87.8) 


18 (12.2) 


148 


Education 


23 (71.9) 


9(28.1) 


32 


Total 


1,473 (78.1) 


412(21.9) 


1,885 



Source; West Bengal study, op. cit. f p. 127. 



In Tanzania, nearly one out of six students changed fields during their 
course of studies. The most frequently cited reasons for such changes were 
academic failure or lack of proper course information when it was needed. 
In the analysis of the data it was observed that one out of every five 
students who changed because of lack of proper information had cited 
'career masters' as their source of information. This might reflect the 
ineffectiveness of the programme of 'career masters' in Tanzania. 

In Zambia, one out of four students had changed fields during their 
educational career, Here also the reason for change was lack of proper 
career information. In this country the distribution by age of students who 
changed courses appears to be the product of two factors: (1) the amount of 
general information one has about a career, a course, or oneself increases 
with age, and (2) the opportunity to change one's career, and the range of 
alternative care- rs effectively available, decrease with age. 
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In Indonesia, about one tenth of the students changed their fields of 
stuck in our sample. Dislike of the course and lack of proper information in 
time are cited as the most important reasons for these changes. 

Third group of countries 

A striking example in this group is tl.j Sudan, where 61 per cent of the 
students were stuck ing a subject they had not chosen at the time of their 
admission to higher education. The amount was almost the same (59 per 
cent) in the case of the graduates. In thi., country academic requirement's 
was the most frequently cited reason for such shifts, ana financial reasons 
were cited as the next most important. 

In Botswana, 20 per cent of the sampled students changed their field of 
study from their first choice. The most important reason for this change was 
academic inadequacy, followed by lack of proper career information in 
time. 

It can be observed that mobility within the education system is quite 
significant in these countries, varying from 10 per cent in Indonesia to over 
60 per cent in the Sudan. This is one of the least studied areas in any 
analysis of education and employment as yet, but its importance cannot be 
ignored in planning education for employment purposes, because of its 
direct relationship with the supply of high-level manpower. It should be 
remembered, however, that whatever the perfection of an education 
system may be, it is not possible to prevent changes of field during the 
course of a student's educational career. In fact, a certain amount of 
mobility among the difterent fieUs of studies is desirable, so that if a bad 
choice is made at the time of admission, corrective action can be applied 
later. If sufficient information is available, it is possible for the planner 
to take such mobility into account, so as to adjust intakes to different 
specializations. 

Degree of satisfaction with education and the preferred 
arrangement for making education more responsive to the 
world of work 

Educated individuals are never satisfied. They want to have things better 
and do them better. This discontent is essential if any system is to improve. 
No system is perfect. Therefore, it is useful to find the extent of this 
discontent ami identify possible improvements as perceived by the social 
groups concerned — in our case, the students, the graduates and the 
employers. 
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First group of countries 

In these countries the performance of the education system has been 
estimated for specific disciplines, out it also provides some indication of the 
overall quality of education offered by the country. Some concern in the 
Soviet Union is bei:ig caused by the small degree of satisfaction graduates 
were able to find in the system. It is observed in our survey that only 63 per 
cent of the engineering graduates were satisfied with the type of instruction 
they had received. Similarly, in industry as a whole 62.8 per cent of the 
respondents were satisfied with their work, as against 27.3 per cent who 
were downright dissatisfied and 9.9 per cent wb were indifferent. 7 

In the Federal Republic of Germany the economics graduates felt the 
need for social skills to be taught in the training system, in addition to the 
emphasis on leadership qualities, planning, decision-making and computei 
skills. The engineering graduates estimated that they had acquired 75 per 
cent of the knowledge they needed of mathematics and science during their 
education, but only 50 per cent of the engineering knowledge they needec 
and 20 per cent of their non-technical skills. 8 The engineering curricula, 
according to this survey, should incorporate more elements of the social 
aspects of the role of engineers. 

In Poland, in a more general survey, the majority of the students (54 
per cent) assessed the quality of their instruction as good and a small 
number (8 per cent) as very good. Twenty per cent of the students, 
however, h.J an unfavourable opinion of their lecturers. Favourable 
opinions of academic staff are more often expressed in universities and 
medical academies than in polytechnics. The training organization as a 
whole (combination of lecturer, seminars, tutorials, laboratory work and 
workshop training), however, had a lower rate of appreciation. This report 
stressed that the task of higher education was not only to impart knowledge 
to students and turn out specialists for the country's economic develop- 
ment, but also to shape proper social and ethical foundations in the student 
community and prepare them for the part they would play in society, 
depending on the job they subsequently took. Professional efficiency is seen 
here not only as a matter of qualifications, but also as certain 'behavioural* 
abilities to deal effectively with concrete professional and social situations. 
According to various investigations, 9 effectiveness at work often depends 
less on specialized knowledge than on the 'behaviour* of graduates in their 
work, and the expectations of those with whom they come into contact. 
Lack of success in one's chosen profession, loss of self-confidence, and 
unsatisfactory relationships are usually caused by inability to apply one's 
acquired proficiencies, or by an unco-operative attitude towards others. 
Graduates are often unprepared, at first, to step into the required roles of 
subordinate, superior or partner in an employment community. They have 
no experience of making decisions, obeying orders or taking the initiative, 
and they are often unable to adopt a friendly approach without at the same 
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time becoming disrespectful towards their superiors. This inability to fit 
into a work role is frequently connected with a lack of personal strengths, 
such as punctuality, self-discipline, perseverance, a sense of responsibility, 
etc. 

The difficulty in preparing a graduate for a role in society stems from 
the fact that a school cannot foresee where and at what level his skills may 
be applied, or what his position will be in the social or job hierarchy. For 
instance, will a student studying engineering become a foreman, a director, 
a research worker or an office clerk? Will he work in a factory, a design 
office or a ministry? The narrow scope for individually shaped instructional 
processes together with the wide variety of future em .jyment situations 
and, above all, the virtual impossibility of forecasting the individual 
student's job options, all help to explain why the university cannot 
adequately prepare its students for their future roles in life. This difficulty 
is aggravated by the students' own inability to grasp, both in professional 
and social terms, the character of the jobs they are hoping for. 

In the opinion of J. Szczepanski, 'The internal conflict of school up- 
bringing is that in its desire to mould the pupil according to its own best 
standards and prepare him for future life, it creates an environment which 
is remote from real conditions, im parte an iJ^a' >tic concept of life and 
working conditions; then, when the pupil go' > t ji into the real world, he 
finds that what the school had taught him is ot v iy limited application, and 
that he is even less prepared for fitting into community life./ 10 

In the search for a way out of this contradiction, while still giving 
students the best possible preparation for their future duties, it is planned 
to give them a chance to connect their studies directly to productive 
activities in addition to continually refining teaching methods, and linking 
school life more and more to the real developmental process. By taking part 
in productive work a student gains a direct and valuable foretaste of his 
future duties and of the environn ent he is likely to encounter. Short periods 
of work, even if they are unrelated to future employment positions, are 
worthwhile from this point of view. They dispel idealistic dreams of 
working life and thus lessen the danger of disillusionment. They help 
students form a more realistic view of life, and anticipate experiences and 
confrontations which they would otherwise encounter all at once on leaving 
school. 

For these reasons productive work has been included in many higher 
education programmes and activities in Poland. During the last three 
decades it has assumed various structural reforms, and undergone a series 
of changes. In 1969, training activities of one month's duration were 
introduced for first-year students. At present, they take place before the 
beginning of the first year. This training has resulted in the growth of the 
importance of productive work in the teaching process of higher education. 
Apart from its other advantages, the students' working experience fulfils 
both an economic function, by involving young people in the economic 
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development of the country, and an instructional objective, In enlarging 
their experience of community life. 

At the present time, there are two parallel forms of students* work 
practice: professional and manual. 11 Although they are the most wide- 
spread, these are not the only ways in which students come into contact 
with practical work. A large part is also played by paid jobs undertaken by 
students, and voluntary social work of a productive nature performed 
within the framework of student organizations. Although each of these 
forms of practical training accustoms students to work, each plays a 
different part in their development and makes a different contribution to 
their character formation. 

A new, non-traditional form of 'education through w ork' is shortly to be 
introduced, of which the first examples can already be observed in Polish 
academic institutions, and promises to be a great success in the future: 
commissioned research work, which provides an opportunity to enrich the 
teaching processes on the one hand, while at the same time giving the 
student some measure of career pre-orientatior. 

Second group of countries 

The situation is somewhat different in our second group of countries, vv here 
ibs degree of satisfaction with courses is high. For example, in the 
milippines 73 per cent of the students thought their course was satisfactory 
in meeting career objectives, and 70 per cent felt that it met their personal 
interests as well. Howev er, only 49 per cent of the graduates surveyed felt 
that the content and method of instruction had been adequate. The 
graduates also observed that non-formal (on the job. out of school) training 
w as essential to making education more responsive to the world of work, 
but as a supplement to formal education, not a substitute. They suggested 
that formal education programmes interspersed with work-related pro- 
grammes would make education more responsive to the changing needs of 
the world of work. 

In Egypt, 60 per cent of the employers indicated that the graduates 
lacked the training needed for the job they had been recruited lo. One of 
the reasons they gave was the lack of co-ordination between the universi- 
ties and the employing agencies. Some 15 per cent of the graduates 
indicated that the education they had received was neither necessary for 
the job nor useful for it (see Tables 4 and 5). As for the preferred 
arrangement, the most popular one among the students and graduates was 
'Recurrent education*, i.e. formal education with interludes of work 
experience, Nearly half of the employers preferred such an arrangement. 
Students also preferred having work experience as a requisite for studies, 
but graduates were somewhat less favourable and employers still less so. 
The most popular arrangement for employers was for teachers to provide 
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Table 4: Problem , faced in establishing compatibility between levels of studies and 
employment requirements in Egypt 

Problem Per cent who re P ort problem 



No links between university studies and 

employment prerequisites 
Graduates lack required training 
Good academic performance does not mean good 

job performance 
Jobs are too complex for precise specification of 

educational requirements 
Other 



Source: Egypt study, op. cit., p. 163. 



Table 5: Necessity and utility of education in the job in Egypt 

Problem Necessity (%) Utility (%) 



Not necessary/useful 
Necessary/useful 
Very necessary/useful 

Total 

Note: Owing to rounding off. totals do not equal exactly 100 per cent. 
Source: Egypt study, op. ext., p. 164. 



38 2 
607 

44.4 

12.4 
0.2 



15.7 
162 
68.0 

100.0 



14.13 

21.9 

63.8 

100 0 



Table 6. Preference for arrangements for making education more responsive to the 
world of work in Egypt 



Arrangement 




Per cent preferring 




Students 


Graduates 


Employers 


Education and work separate 


13.1 


17.5 


19.0 


Recurrent jducation 


61.6 


48.9 


47.3 


Work experience as prerequisite 


54.8 


38.4 


21.7 


Teachers do practical work 


52.1 


40.1 


63.1 


Practical work for diploma 






49.0 




Note. The figures show the percentages of respondents ranking the given item first 

or second. 
Source: Egypt stt.dy,, op. cit.. p. 166. 

practical experience, and the least populai one was having education and 
work separate (see TaWe 6). 

In the State of West Bengal in India, only 14 per cent of the employed 
graduates felt that their training was irrelevant for their job, and 20 per 
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cent thought that the education they had was not necessary for obtaining 
their job. This probably indicates that they were employed in jobs needing 
lower academic qualifications. 12 The graduates who suffered most were 
those of languages, bioscience, and natural science. With respect to the 
arrangement of education, the first choice of students was that of allowing 
teachers to refresh their knowledge with related field experience. They also 
preferred a system incorporating formal education programmes with 
related work experience. Among the employed graduates of different 
occupational categories, the sandwich course pattern was preferred by 
respondents employed as accountants, managers, medical workers, engin- 
eers and scientists. The teachers and clerks preferred the arrangement 
of allowing teachers to gain adequate field experience. Technologists 
preferred the arrangement by which work experience would be a require- 
ment for certification, and agricultural workers preferred work experience 
to be a requirement for entry into higher education. Both students and 
graduates found the arrangement of educational programmes completely 
set apart from related work programmes to be the least satisfactory. 13 

In Indonesia, satisfaction with higher education was almost 100 per 
cent on the part of students and graduates. According to both gioups, 
practical job experience during educational career would make education 
more responsive to the world of work. 

In Tanzania also, the overall degree of satisfaction with the courses 
followed by the students was very high, at 93 per ceni, though the drgree of 
satisfaction in the faculty of arts of the University of Dar es Salaam was 
only 50 per cent. In thi< country it was noted that the degree of satisfaction 
with a course was associated positively with lack of choice of courses and 
with the adequacy of the secondary school education institution attended 
(the Forestry Institute was rated best, Iringa College of National Education 
worst). Satisfaction was also linked positively to adequacy of career advice 
received and to the higher age group of respondents. 

In Tanzania 61 per cent of the graduates surveyed thought that their 
choice of career depended on their success in their studies. Ninety-three 
per cent of them found the training they had received necessary for getting 
their job and 96 per cent found the training useful for performing the tasks 
on the job. These figures seem to indicate the effectivenef- of the education 
system. In this country work experience has already been introduced as a 
prerequisite for higher education. Moreover, each institution and faculty is 
making work experience a prerequisite for certification. 

In Zambia the figures on relevance of education were almost the same 
as in Tanzania, with only 2 per cent of the graduates stating that the 
education they had received was not useful or necessary for their present 
job. However, the job performance of university graduates was ranked 
lowest by government and private employers but highest by the parastatal 
organizations, perhaps because the latter are very heavily manned by 
recent university graduates of the best quality. The employers in Zambia 
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would like to see institutions of higher education develop new training 
programmer related to the changing needs of the country and carry out 
research projects related to employers* needs. The employers also feel the 
need for sandwich courses for the students and would be willing to co- 
operate in arranging them. 

Third group of countries 

The degree of satisfaction with the educational programmes and the 
preferred arrangement for education was also the subject of analysis in the 
countries with the least favourable relationship between higher education 
and employment. In the Sudan, 22 per cent of the students were dissatisfied 
with the courses they were following. Males, younger students and those in 
fields that were their second and thi r J choice were more dissatisfied than 
the females and older students. Interestingly, adequacy of career informa- 
tion did not have any impact on the degree of satisfaction with courses in 
this case. Among the employed graduates, only 5 per cent thought that the 
education they had received was irrelevant to their jobs. Eleven per cent of 
those in the education sector found their training irrelevant to their job- 
Eight per cent of the graduates of less than 25 years of age also found their 
training irrelevant. It is thought that in the Sudan a better interaction 
among the educational institutions and employment agencies makes educa- 
tion more responsive to the world of work. 

In Sri Lanka the majority of students thought that their uni 'ersity 
education had not been a waste of time, and only 14.9 per cent were not 
sure about this. However, 36-9 per cent were dissatisfied with what they 
had learnt, mainly because they felt they had not gained enough knowledge 
from their courses, but also because it had given them no job opportunities 
or practical skills. Inadequate knowledge of English and inadequate course 
content were also cited as causes of dissatisfaction. 

Insufficient knowledge of the subject was the main cause of dissatisfac- 
tion among students of economics, general arts and education, but science 
students were mostly dissatisfied with the practical skills they had acquired 
at university. They also cited irrelevance to the needs of the country, 
insufficient knowledge of the subject or of English, 'does not promote 
creativity', 'is not intellectually challenging' and 'uninteresting'. 

In terms of subjects, there was dissatisfaction with the Combined and 
General Arts course in all five of the universities, as well as with the general 
science courses. This is probably ne^anse of the poor employment oppor- 
tunities and inadequate content these courses offer. 

Only 69.3 per cent of the students answered the question on what 
improvements they would suggest for their courses. Of these, 44.3 per cent 
wanted more practical content and 23.3 per cent broader knowledge of the 
subject. 
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Revision of course content to meet national needs was recommended 
in all main subjects, as well as the need for practical experience, though the 
latter was not stressed in general and combined arts. The main suggestions 
for improvements in teaching invoked the inclusion of techniques for 
increasing practical know-how, such as first-hand experience, use of 
audiovisual aids and research programmes. 

For all courses combined, 32.5 p^r cent of the students felt that an 
exchange of academic and non-academic staff at the university would help 
supplement theoretical knowledge with practical experience and 21.9 per 
cent of the arts students felt that such exchanges would improve their 
knowledge of employment conditions. Those who disapproved of such an 
arrangement did so mainly because they felt it would cause confusion and 
burden the curriculum with inappropriate or irrelevant material. 

In Botswana an examination of the students' responses on the 
preferred arrangement bring outs the following points: 

• 80.9 per cent of the students felt that related field-v/ork experience 
should be a requirement for teachers. In fact this always had been 
an important requirement in all higher education institutions 
concerned with teacher education. 

• 51.8 per cent of the respondents felt it was very important that 
formal educational programmes should be interspersed with re- 
lated work experience. An issue of ci icial importance here was the 
amount of time that could profitably be devoted to this kind of work 
experience without lengthening the period of training. 

• Formal educational programmes interspersed with related work 
experience (each year spent in an educational programme to be 
followed by an equivalent year of related work experience) was 
rated low by 63.8 per cent of the respondents. This is an indication 
of the students' unwillingness to spend what they consider to be an 
unduly long period in training. Quite clearly, over 50 per cent of the 
students regarded related work experience as an essential element 
of their training, but on the other hand, to implement this 
arrangement on an equal basis was not acceptable to them. 

• The degree of importance of related work experience as a pre- 
requisite for entrance into higher education was very low; 9.9 per 
cent of the students regarded such experience as 'very important', 
while 69.8 per cent considered it to be unimportant. 

• It must be observed here that, in general, the students rated the 
need for relevant work experience highly, but any suggestion that 
such field-work experience should delay their graduation was 
unacceptable. 

• 65.4 per cent of the students regarded related work experience as a 
requirement for graduation from a post-secondary institution as 
being unimportant while only 2.3 per cent considered it to be very 
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important. It is worth noting, however, that 85.3 per cent of those 
who rated this kind of work experience highly and would accept it 
as a prerequisite for graduation were pursuing studies of a 
professional nature, such as teaching, nursing, agriculture, law and 
engineering. 

In summary then, it may he postulated that over 50 per cent of the 
students in Botswana regarded it as very important that educational 
programmes should he planned to provide related work experience during 
the period of training. 

In Botswana, the degree of satisfaction among the students with their 
educational programmes was very high; 91 per cent of them thought that 
their training was meeting career objectives and 98 per cent thought that 
the training met with their personal interests. There was a difference in 
degree of satisfaction between students and graduates: 71.2 per cent of the 
graduates in education were happy with their training but 41 per cent of the 
scientists and 67 per cent of the humanities graduates felt that they had not 
had any specific training for their job. Twenty -five per cent of the graduates 
in Botswana thought that their qualification was not necessary for getting 
their job and the degree of correspondence between academic performance 
and performance on the job was observed to be lowest for those with a 
university first degree (47 per cent of the employers thought that there was 
no correspondence). 



Some concluding remarks 

The above analysis pves an idea of the functioning of the education system 
as perceived by the students, graduates and employers. It can be noted that 
the degree of the students' satisfaction with the course is higher in the least 
favoured countries, a paradoxical situation. It may be du^ to the fact that 
higher education is still in a developing stage and expectations are not yet 
high among the students. Howev er, one can have a more realistic apprecia- 
tion of its adequacy from the perception of the graduate? and the reactions 
of the employers. It should be noted, however, that the question of 
satisfaction involves many factors. The major factors contributing to it may 
be subjective in nature, and hence cannot fully describe the state of affairs 
pertaining to the demands of the personnel specializing in different 
faculties, and other relevant aspects of the question. Satisfaction, being a 
state of mind, depends on the dimension of aspiration and the degree of 
disillusionment that follows. This helps to explain the differences in the 
degree of satisfaction among different groups. 

Regarding the preferred arrangement of the educational delivery 
system, in every country of all three groups the alienation of education 
from practical work has been criticized. The incorporation of work 
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experience in the formal training programme emerges as the most pre- 
ferred arrangement. It has also been observed that out-of-school training 
cannot replace formal training but can supplement it. What was very 
inteiesting to note was the preference for teachers to be allowed time for 
practical field experience — a suggestion which has not been very much 
talked about in the literature. 
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7 Transition from the World of 
Higher Education to the World 
of Work 



In the previous chapter we discussed the functioning of the higher 
education system as perceived by students, graduates and employers, with 
special reference to its responsiveness to the world of work. One objective 
of this research programme was to find ways and means of making a 
student's transition from the education system to the world of work easier. 
A diagnostic analysis of the system of higher education provides a basis on 
which to analyse this transition. We have already discussed the role of 
educational career guidance, which is in some ways related to occupational 
guidance, and therefore will only refer to it briefly here, in so far as it 
relates to the choice of an occupation. In this chapter we shall discuss the 
placement services available for the graduate job seekers, the methods of 
recruitment practised by the employers, the waiting period for first 
employment, and the gap between the type of education obtained and the 
type of education needed for the occupation actually held by the graduate. 

Professional counselling and placement of graduates 

In the first group of countries we had more detailed information on the 
Federal Republic of Germany and Poland on the transition of graduates in 
the world of work. We shall therefore look mainly at those two countries. 

In the Federal Republic in the early 1970s, government and other 
official agencies made special efforts to establish an efficient system of 
information, counselling and placement in the area of higher education. 
The increasing numbers of students, the debate about possible future 
mismatches of demand and supply for highly qualified manpower, and the 
difficulties of students, especially those whose parents had not attended 
colleges, to cope with the existing informal information and placement 
system, necessitated far-reaching changes. A few years later the rising 
unemployment further emphasized the need for snch efforts. 

Until the 1960s there was little in the way of a systematic employment 
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information service for students. Some information and advice was avail- 
able from local employment offices hut most students relied mainly on 
family, friends and teachers. Most secondary school leavers had a pro- 
fession in mind before enrolling for higher education, 1 and placement was 
achieved through individual search on their part, and advertisement on the 
part of the employers. Although a Fedeial Employment Agency has existed 
in the Federal Republic since 1952, its regional and local employment 
oh'ices expanded only gradually. 

During the 1960s the counselling services for more academic students 
were improved, and in 1971 co-operation between schools and employment 
agencies was officially announced by the government. This arrangement 
stressed the responsibility of the schools to inform their students on working 
life, and of the employment agencies to find them places. 2 

The latter extended their activities to institutions of higher education, 3 
and their services now include monthly and annual publications for 
students, as well as lectures and counselling. Career counselling and 
placement has become an important profession in itself in the Federal 
Republic. Virtually all secondary school leavers are now contacted by the 
public counselling and placement system. During the academic year of 
1976/77, 129,000 secondary school leavers received individual counselling, 
and these represent only 16 per cent of the total number who received 
counselling during that year. 4 

A survey of fourth-year students shows that they are quite well 
informed on the labour market for graduates. 5 In the case of highly 
qualified manpower, however, the public employment system plays a much 
smaller role in placing them in jobs. The data in Table 1 show some of the 
factors involved. Probably not more than 10 per oent of the placement of 
highly qualified students in jobs is handled through the public employment 
services. 



Table 1 . Employment status and placement of highly qualified manpower as 
compared to total labour force, 1977 (tn thousands) 





Higher qualified 
manpower 


All levels 
of education 


Labour force 


c. 1.900 


26.855 


Persons newly r"u* stored as job searchers 


43 


4.241 


Placement through employment offices 


10 


2.290 


Recent school leavers/graduates 


c. 100 


c. 1.100 


Unemployed (annual average) 


40 


911 



Source. Estimates on labour force based on statistics of Statistisches Bundesamt; for 
the data on unemployment see Manfred Tessaring, 'Uber den Beruf?' UNI, 
No. 7-8, 1979. p. 27; for job search and placement see Bundesanstalt fur 
A.beit, Fachvermittlung: Arbeit smarktbeobachtung im Bereich besonders 
qualiftzierter Berufe im 2. Halbjahr 1977. Nurnherg, 1978, p. 1 ; Bundesanstalt 
fur Arbeit. Daten Faktcn 78, Nurnherg, 1978, pp. 10-11. 
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In general, the guidance and placement services available at colleges 
are considered to be still far from sufficient. According to the Federal State 
Commission for Educational Planning and Research Promotion (BLK), 
there was only one guidance counsellor for every 1,500 students at colleges 
in 1975. The Commission called for a ratio of one to 500 by 1985. 
Furthermore, the ratio of college students to career counsellors in 
employment offices was about 5,000:1 in 1976, and was not expected to 
change significantly in the foreseeable future. 6 

There has been some discussion as to whether it was desirable to have 
a split between the personal counselling and study courses provided by the 
colleges on the one hand, and the career counselling and placement 
provided by the public employment system on the other, but there have 
been no moves to change this pattern. The Federal Employment Agency 
intends to improve the placement of graduates tlircugh more 
decentralization of its specialized personnel, and the use of a centralized 
computer-based information system on job openings and job seekers. 

Career guidance, in principle, is a suitable instrument for adjusting 
expectations and choice of educational careers to the estimated manpower 
demand. As concern about the over-supply of graduates has become 
widespread in the Federal Republic of Germany, and as the Constitution 
guarantees the right of any qualified person to enrol at institutions of higher 
education, career guidance could be seen as the major tool for adjustment. 
However, the Federal Employment Agency does not discourage youth from 
choosing college education. Its publications, especially those written by 
members of the Institute for Labour Market and Occupational Research, 
have often been criticized for giving an over-optimistic view of career 
prospects for graduates and for encouraging youth to choose higher levels of 
education. 7 

Altogether, it seems fair tc say that the official information on the 
labour market has not been used to influence individual choices on 
education and career with considerations of manpower planning. On the 
other hand, it fails to give a clear picture of the hardships in store for many- 
young people. Caution seems to dominate guidance in higher education, 
aiming since recently to lower career expectations rather than to discourage 
enrolment at institutions of higher education. The official publications offer 
only limited information about the process of placement and recruitment 
itself and the criteria of the employers. Apart from some essays in the 
monthly magazines mentioned above, the students have to rely primarily 
on manuals sold by private publishers, statements made in the media, and 
rumours. 

Employment policy in modern Poland has developed in four main 
phases: 1950-1956, 1956-1964, 1964-1980, and 1980 onwards. 

In the first phase, 1950-1956, graduate courses were shortened to 
three years in response to the absolute shortage of qualified manpower, and 
an Act of Planned Employment was passed in 1950 to make the best use 
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possible of graduates. This system was abandoned in 1956 because other 
methods, largely non-administrative, had begun to supersede it. 

In 1956 an employment exchange system was adopted to help 
graduates find jobs. Incentives were introduced to ensure that important 
pc^ts were filled, through study grants and other financial assistance from 
the State, local authorities, industries and banks. Firms offering scholar- 
ships 20 to 30 per cent higher than those provided by the State made them 
conditional on taking employment with them on graduation. 

This incentive system did not adequately distribute the qualified 
personnel, however, and major geographical and occupational imbalances 
developed. In Warsaw, for instance, there were 94 graduates for every 
1,000 employed people, whib in some provinces there were only 20. 
Similarly, doctors and economists were relatively plentiful in Warsaw and 
in short supp 1 * or lacking altogether in the provinces. By 1964 education, 
science and ci iture had 31 per cent of the graduates and manufacturing 
had less than 20 per cent. Forestry, agriculture and housing all had less than 
2 per cent each of the graduates. 

The Act of 1964 was designed to correct these distortions through a 
'planned graduate employment system'. 8 It obliged graduates of certain 
disciplines to take employment for a specified period (usually three years) 
in a State or co-operative enterprise. Polytechnical. medical and economic 
specializations, as well as most of the arts and science- 1 ^ sed subjects, 
including, for instance, philology, law and geophysics, all came under the 
Act. Thus 80 per cent of Poland's graduates of daytime courses were subject 
to this arrangement, though exeirotions were granted for disablement, 
military service and some teaching and research responsibilities. 

The Act obliged employers to accept graduates with the required 
qualifications and graduates to accept employment in the prescribed post 
for the specified period. Employers who failed to comply could be fined, 
and graduates who failed to do so could be required to reimburse their 
education costs. In this system the distribution of graduates is mainly the 
responsibility of the Ministry of Employment, Salaries and Social Affairs. 
This body draws up five-year plans for the allocation of graduates, directing 
their placement annually and updating the lists of firms authorized to offer 
grants. The allocation of graduates from agricultural, medical and teacher- 
training establishments is the responsibility of the ministries concerned, 
tl ,gh their plans must be approved by the State Planning Committee. 
Within the framework of the five-year plan, annual job placement pro- 
grammes co-ordinate the supply of graduates with the employers' demand 
for them. 

To implement the centrally formulated policy, the Ministry of Employ- 
ment, Salaries and Social Affairs has delegates aitached to each higher 
education institution. Their responsibilities include providing students with 
employment information, implementing graduate placement plans, direct- 
ing graduates to suitable vacancies, and ensuring satisfactory co-operation 
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with the enterprises. They also work with the provincial authorities to 
ensure ;iiat obligations are fulfilled. Within the teaching institutions the 
delegates are assisted by a consultative committee which consists of a head 
of the institution and appropriate faculties, plus a representative of the 
Socialist Union of Polish Students (SZSP). This committee provides advice 
and rules on decisions contested by the students. 

The planned employment of graduates is organized through three 
main arrangements. The first of these is sponsored grants, which offer 20 
to 30 per cent more than the regular State scholarship. The employer under 
this system is also obliged to provide the students concerned with housing 
assistance. The second is the pre-engagement agreement between students 
in their final or penultimate year and enterprises. The third is directed 
placement, by which placement orders are issued to students during their 
last three months of study. Although the second two measures were 
designed only to supplement the first, the proportion of graduates em- 
ployed through sponsored grants has decreased considerably, while 
directed placement has increased correspondingly. Table 2 shows how this 
progressed from 1964 to 1974. The decline of sponsored grant placement 
was due partly to an increase in the value of State scholarships. 

To evaluate the graduate employment system, two methods were 
proposed, one focused externally, on the macro-economic development of 
the country, the other internally, on the occupational mobility of the 
graduates. This second method should perhaps receive more attention than 
it does, as the extent to which a young graduate's needs and ambitions are 
fulfilled in employment has a direct bearing on the performance of the 
economy. In this context, a high turnover of graduates in certain enterprises 
represents a serious problem. 

Between 1964 and 1975, 221,000 graduate;* were placed in jobs 
through the Ministry of Employment, Salaries and Social Affairs, which is 
90 percent of those who came under the provisions of the Act. The other 10 
per cent were granted exemption or postponement. 

Nearly half of Poland's graduate manpower increment from 1964 to 
1975 was obtained through this planned employment system, but unfore- 
seeable economic changes make it impossible to assess its success on the 
basis of the broad studies referred to. At all events, regional and provincial 
disparities have not yet been overcome. 

The Act of 1964 gradually became obsolete as reforms were introduced 
to deal with particular crises. In 1982 a new Act abolished the directed 
placement system, converted sponsored grants into loans and made pre- 
engagement agreements more flexible. These measures were accompanied 
by the use of employment agencies and financial incentives similar to those 
of a market economy. 

However, the 1964 Act is representative of the system still used in the 
Soviet Union and many of the planned economies. In the USSR, planned 
employment is implemented through a commission 9 which directs 
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Table 2. Percentage of graduates entering employment by the three methods in 
the period 1964-1974 (percentage of overall placement) in Poland 



Type of first job placement 





Sjnmsored 


P re-engagement 


Directed 


Year 


grants 


agreements 


placement 


1964 


63 


3 


34 


1965 


62 


14 


24 


1966 


57 


18 


25 


1967 


51 


18 


31 


1968 


39 


24 


37 


1969 


33 


29 


38 


1970 


a5 


26 


39 


1971 


49 


16 


35 


1972 


48 


14 


38 


1973 


47 


13 


40 


1974 


25 


6 


69 



Source: Bmvvr, S., op. cit., p. 58. 



graduates to orientation and internship programmes, and attempts to 
ensure adaptation through a series of testing procedures. 

In France, according to a survey undertaken in 1982 by the Association 
for the Employment of Executives (APEC), the principal job-search 
mechanisms used by registered university graduates were, in order of 
importance, as follows: advertisements in the press, personal application, 
response to announcements in Courrier Cadres (a bulletin issued by 
APEC), personal contacts, the national agency for employment (ANPE) 
and competitive tests. For graduates of non-university institutions, the 
order is different: personal applications come first, followed by press 
announcements and the Courrier Cadres t as shown in Table 3. 

It can be noted that, when ANPE and APEC are excluded, the role of 
government offices declines, and friends, contacts, and response to adver- 
tisemrnts have more importance than the government employment offices. 
Some authors tend to minimize the importance of ANPE as a method of job 
search, estimating that on its own it places no more than 10-15 per cent of 
the job seekers. According to these writers, registration itself does not mean 
that the job seeker is using this as a method of finding employment. 10 Not 
all employers take advantage of the different institutional arrangements for 
placement. Agriculture, energy, transport and the chemical industry, for 
instance, do not use the agencies. The number of young job seekers using 
the institutional arrangements for jobs in the steel industry, naval construc- 
tion and financial institutions is diminishing. The use of these arrangements 
is moderate in the glass, automobile and textile industries. In food 
processing, commerce and the capital and consumer goods industries, 
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Table 3 Principal job-scan h mechanisms used by graduates in h ranee 





( niversity 


S mi-university 


Method 


graduates ( % )' 


graduates (%)- 


Press 


89 


86 


Personal application 


85 


83 


Pf>riM!Vil n \ v 
I tiM/Hcll i l. 1(1 IH/IIN 


54 


35 


APKC 


77 


83 


ANPK 


41 


26 


Competitive tc»sl 


30 


6 


Interim apprenticeship 


1(5 


11 


Institution attended or former students' 






association 




52 


Other 


8 


6 



1 Based on a sur\ ?> of 1 .304 universitv graduates registered at APKC during the 
period September 1980 to August 1981. Number of respondents was 1.242 
Conducted in 1982 

2 Based on a sun ev of 1 .800 non-utm ersitv graduates during Jul} 1981 and June 1982. 
Number of respondents was 812. Conducted in 1983 

Source APKC document. 'L'insertion professionncllc des jeuncs diplomes des ecoles 
supeneures*. 

One can observe the importance of the role of the institution in finding 
emploxnient for non-university graduates. However, the media and personal 
application remain the principal methods of obtaining work for new university 
graduates. Since the survey was conducted by APEC among APEC-registered 
candidates, the role of this institution may have been overemphasized in 
finding employment for graduates. 

however, use of these agencies for recruitment is extensive. In France, 
apprenticeship training, job orientation programmes for new graduates, 
and the abolition of social charges in certain cases are some of the measures 
recently adopted for providing a larger number of graduates with 
employment. 

It can be observed that the problem of unemployment in general and 
that of graduate unemployment in particular has prompted countries to take 
measures to make the transition from education to work less difficult under 
the circumstances of reduce^ job opportunities. This applies even in the 
countries enjoying the most tavourable higher education and employment 
situation. In the countries where the situation is only moderately favour- 
able, such measures are not very well organized yet. However, one can 
note a variety of methods V ng used by the graduates to find employment. 
These vary from informal personal contacts to newspaper advertisements 
and public employment offices. In Egypt, for example, the Ministry of 
Labour has been used by 34 per cent of the graduates to find their first 
employment, whereas 26 per cent used newspaper advertisements and 16 
per cent used their education institution. Personal contacts, friends and 
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.elations played a minor role. According to the employers, it is advertise- 
ments which attract both the largest number and the highest quality of 
graduates at present. However personal contacts are also very important 
in providing the best personnel, according to the employers. In this 
country, the students, graduates and employers all think that placement 
services established at the place of training (department, faculty or 
university) would be the best method of providing employment for 
graduates. 11 

A similar situation was observed in Tanzania, where the Government 
Manpower Allocation Committee found the first employment for 36 per 
cent of the graduates, and employment bonding provided jobs for another 
32 per cent of the graduates surveyed. Institutions of education also played 
an important role in placing graduates, by providing jobs for 18 per cent of 
the graduates. The colleges of National Education, Dar es Salaam Techn- 
ical Colleges and the Fisheries Institute took more initiative in placing their 
graduates than others. In Tanzania, placement of graduates is a govern- 
ment responsibility, as it is in the centrally planned economies, and the 
problem of employment has been one of scarcity of graduates rather than a 
surplus as was common in other countries at the time of the survey. The 
role of government in finding jobs is much smaller in the Philippines, India. 
Zambia and Peru. In the Philippines, personal contacts ranked highest as 
the method of getting a job followed by company personnel offices, 
government placement offices, and lastly, advertisements. In Peru personal 
contacts were responsible for the placement of half of the ESEP 12 
graduates, whereas advertisements were the means used by 13 per cent of 
the other graduates. Government employment offices played the least 
important role (with only 3 per cent of graduates). In India, newspaper 
advertisements were used by nearly half the graduates to obtain employ- 
ment, and personal contacts provided jobs for only 9 per cent of the 
graduates. Government employment offices played a very insignificant 
role. In Zambia newspaper advertisements and personal contacts were the 
most important means of recruitment. The government employment 
exchange office plays a very minor role here also. The parastatal organiza- 
tions favoured newspaper advertisements in recruiting the best graduates, 
whereas the private companies preferred personal contact for recruiting 
the best workers. 

Among the least favoured countries, Botswana is exceptional in that 
employment bonding plays the most important role in the placement of 
graduates. Of the graduates surveyed 92.5 per cent cited this as the way in 
which they obtained their first employment. In the Sudan, the government 
employment office plays the most important role, placing 43.85 per cent of 
the graduates, whereas personal contacts and the institutions of education 
are of secondary importance, at 22.5 per cent and 16.6 per cent respec- 
tively. In Sri Lanka, the sources are the 'Job Bank' (a government 
arrangement to find intermediate-level placement for unemployed persons, 
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including graduates), political contacts, the university, and friends and 
relatives, in that order. 13 Those graduates who obtained work through the 
'Job Bank' were the most likely to accept jobs for which higher education 
was not necessary. In Bangladesh, those who were employed in the public 
sector mostly obtained their jobs through newspaper advertisements, 
whereas personal contact was more often the means used by the private 
sector employers. In all, 53 per cent of the graduates surveyed received 
their information on potential employment through newspapers; friends 
and relations were the source for 14 per cent, and the employment 
exchange office p'aced none of them. 

In the countries where the higher education and employment situation 
\s less fav ourable, the organization of placement services is mostly informal, 
particularly in the private sector. Information on employment opportunities 
passes through friends and relations, and employment takes place through 
personal contact. In all these countries except Tanzania, Sudan and Egypt, 
the role of government in helping graduates to make the transition from 
higher education to work has been minimal. 



The recruitment criteria 

As far as criteria for recruitment are concerned, there are some interesting 
differences between industrialized and developing countries and between 
centrally planned and market economies. In the centrally planned 
economies (USSR and Poland) academic performance is the most important 
criterion for recruitment, but membership of the party also plays an indirect 
role. In the Federal Republic of Germany, according to a survey conducted 
in 1978/79 in the south-western area, it was observed that grade points 
in higher education credentials played a smaller role than personal 
impression, occupational experience gained during education, and foreign 
language proficiency. 14 

In the developing countries, however, the situation is different. In 
a survey made in the Philippines, according to the employers work 
experience and academic record were ranked as the most important, with 
personal impression playing a very insignificant role. In India, according to 
the graduates, academic record and performance in aptitude tests or 
interview are the most important criteria for recruitment. Work experience 
ranked fifth in a list of seven criteria. In Peru likewise, academic 
performance is the most important criterion for recruitment among the 
ESEP graduates. In Zambia, interview results, work experience and 
academic record rank first, second and third in order of importance, 
according to the employers, in a list of seven criteria. In Egypt, according to 
the graduates, the most important criterion in obtaining a job was 
'academic record*, followed, far behind, by aptitude test and inter- 
view performance. The employers, however, indicated that 'aptitude test* 
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was the most important, followed by practical experience and inter- 
view performance. By calculating a 'standardized difference* score, the 
responses for graduates and employers can he arranged as shown in 
Table 4. 

In Tanzania, although the ranking of the different criteria varies 
between the graduates and the employers, academic record retains its 
position as the top criterion according to both. The rank of personal 
impression also remains unchanged for the two groups, as can be observed 
in Table 5. 

The most striking differences are in the importance of past experience 
and aptitude tests, as perceived by the graduates and employers: graduates 
attach much less importance to 'past experience* and more to 'aptitude 
tests* than employers. While there is no convincing explanation for it, it is 
interesting to note this discrepancy between the criteria that are actually 
important to the employers, and those thought by the graduates to be 
important. 

In Indonesia as well, academic record, interview performance, apti- 
tude tests and past experience dominated as the criteria for recruitment. 
The other factors, such as personal impression, did not have much 
importance. 

In the countries of the third group (least favourable relationship 
between higher education and employment), a similar trend is noted. In the 
Sudan, for example, 90 per cent of the employers considered academic 
record as either important or very important. Interview performance was 
seen as the next most important criterion, followed by past experience and 
aptitude test results. Personal impression was ranked fifth in a list of six 
criteria. In Sri Lanka academic performance (defined by course followed 
and achievement in it) and performance in extracurricular activities ranked 
highest as criteria for recruitment, followed by past work experience, and 
know ledge of English. Personal impression ranked seventh in a list of eight 
criteria. In Botswana 66.7 per cent of the graduates noted academic record 
as very important for getting a job and 61 per cent of them noted past 
experience in a similar job as very important. Aptitude test followed these 
with 58.5 per cent seeing it as very important. Personal impression ranked 
fourth in a list of eight criteria. 

In the case of the developing countries which include the second and 
third groups studied in our research, the hypothesis of Kenneth Arrow is 
that employers do not have perfect information about potential 
employees. The best an employer with a job vacancy can do is to recruit an 
applicant with a high probability of job success . . . possession of a degree is 
a sign of increased probability of having the attributes necessary for the 
successful performance of a job/ 15 In view of the importance given to 
academic record for recruitment in these countries, this is probably correct. 
However, as we have noted, it loses ground in market economies like the 
Federal Republic of Germany, where personal impression, rather than 
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Table 4. Comparison of criteria in obtaining a job and selecting employees in 



r actor 




Graduates 


Employers 
(/*. ' 


Standardized 
different c.v (G-E) 


i i 
Academic record 




1A 


0 0 


1 9 


Aptitude test 




1 7 


2.7 


-0 9 


Interviews 




1.6 


2.4 


-0 6 


Pi action! experience 




1.4 


24 


-1 I 


Letters of recomm- 


on 


1 1 


1 I 


0 7 


Physical appearand 




1 5 


1 9 


0.2 


Marital status 




1.1 


1 4 


0 1 


Sex 




1.3 


19 


0.3 


Age 






1 9 




Other 




1.1 







Sotes 1 Calculated as mean using code 'Unimportant' = 1. 'Important' = 2/Ver> 
important' = 3. 

2 Figures under the heading 'Standard differences* are differences hetvveen 
mean responses for graduates and mean responses for employers, each set 
of means standardized so as to have a mean of 0 and standard deviation 
of 1. 

Sottrce: Kgypt studv . op. at . p. 161 



Tablv 5: Ranks of the criteria for graduate 


employment in Tanzania 






Graduate 


Employers' 


Criterion 


rank 


rank 


Academic record 


1 


1 


Aptitude test 


2 


5 


Interview 


4 


3 


Past experience 


5 


2 


Letter of recommendation 


3 


4 


Personal impression 


6 


6 


Marital status 


7 


7 



Source, Tanzania study, op. at p 246 and p. 295. 



academic record or professional experience., is the most important criterion 
for recruitment. 



Expected sector of employment 

In studying the transition from higher education to work, it becomes 
important to know which sector of employment is preferred by the 
potential employees, though in the case of centrally planned economies, 
this question does not arise, as there is no private or parastatal sector. In the 
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market economies, such as the Federal Republic of Germany and France, 
much flexibility exists in the choice of the sector. In the Federal Republic of 
Germany, the students' specialization influences their future sector of 
employment. Less than one third of the graduates are actually employed in 
the private sector, but the majority of engineering and economic graduates 
expect to be employed in it. Fifteen per cent of the lawyers and 43 per cent 
of the medical graduates expect to be self-employed. The majority of the 
arts-based students expect to be employed in schools as teachers or 
researchers. Less than 20 per cent of the students in all other fields of 
studies expect to be employed in the public sector. The corresponding 
figures for some countries in the other groups of countries are given in 
Table 6. It is observed that in all these countries students expect a job in the 
government sector. This is because of the uncertainty of the private sector, 
leading to less secure jobs, whereas government jobs provide security and 
prestige. 

Broken clown by discipline, one might find some differences in the 
preferences. Medicine, law, commerce and engineering specializations 
could encourage graduates to seek jobs in the private sector, whereas arts 
and science-based graduates could seek jobs in the government and in the 
teaching profession, which in most countries is also a public sector 
profession. 

In the Indian State of West Bengal the question of self-employment 
was studied. Of the students surveyed 49. 1 per cent were willing to be self- 
employed. The majority of them were currently employed on a part-time 
basis. Those who were against self-employment cited a variety of reasons, 
the chief among them being lack of ability to obtain capital. This was 
followed in order of importance by lack of training and, thirdly, lack of a 
national policy which favoured self-employment. These responses de- 
pended to some extent on the socio-economic background of the respon- 
dents. Thus lack of capital, for instance, was cited mainly by those w hose 
parents were in teaching, clerical or agricultural jobs. Respondents with 
past experience of regular employment cited lack of leadership and 
insecure future as their main difficulties with self-employment, whereas 
those currently employed thought that acquiring capital was the main 
obstacle. This response was particularly frequent among managers and 
scientists, none of whom thought lack of leadership or of industriousness 
would present a problem. 

The relationship between field of specialization and field of 
occupation 

A manpower planner needs to know how many people have to be trained to 
provide the skills needed in the economy. Different skills have been 
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Table 6\ Expected sector of employment 



Count r\ 



Government -sector 1 
(per cent) 



Private sector' 1 
(per cent) 



Bangladesh 
Botswana 



86.0 
97.5 
56.0 
75.0 
86.0 
78.0 
73.2 
84.0 



14.0 
2.5 
34.0 
25.0 
14,0 
17.0 
26.4 
16.0 



Kg>pt 
India 



Sri Lanka 
Sudan 
Tanzania 
'Zambia 



(1) Including semi -government or parastatal organizations. 

(2) Includes self employment. 
Sou rce : 1 1 K P cou ntrij s t udie s . 

aggregated according to the occupations to which they lead. Some fields of 
education lead diiectly to a small number of specific occupations, but many 
lead to a large variety. For example, an individual graduate with a 
specialization in medicine could normally be a health professional, whereas 
a graduate in an arts-based subject would have a wider choice of 
occupations. To forecast the output of an education system on the basis of 
occupational needs, the relationship betw een field of specialization and the 
field of occupation within the country concerned should be known. One 
way to analyse this relationship is to observe the way individuals in each 
educational category are distributed over the occupational categories and 
vice versa, in other words to construct an education-occupation matrix. 

In the market economies, in a situation of structural unemployment, 
enterprises are encouraged to look for ways in which a particular 
occupational requirement could be met by individuals of different 
education and training background. At a time of accelerating technological 
development it also becomes important to identify the educational 
programmes and occupational roles which are more flexible. This also 
applies to the centrally planned economies where the problem of economic 
stagnation causes a large numoer of graduates w ith one kind of training to 
be employed in roles needing a different kind of training. 

In the Federal Republic of Germany, this phenomenon of substitution 
i.i the face of a surplus of graduates, coupled with the determinants of 
occupational flexibility, has led to the 'flexibility approach* in developing 
higher education. This approach is based on latent substitution', measured 
by questioning the employers about the extent to which jobs in their area of 
responsibility could be carried out by persons having a training and educa- 
tional level different from that of those presently employed. 'Realized sub- 
stitution* is measured 1>\ enquiring into the predecessor's and successor's 
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training. This approach has been applied to several fields of stud) in the 
Federal Republic of Germany. 

In Egypt an education-occupation matrix was constructed for all 
education and occupation categories containing at least ten cases. The 
criterion of ten cases resulted in a matrix containing 18 categories of 
education and 15 categories of occupation. The uncertainty coefficient was 
used as a measure of the extent to which the cases falling within a given 
educational category were evenly distributed over the occupational 
categories and vice v ersa. This coefficient is 0 when cases are exactly evenly 
distributed over all categories and 1 when all cases fall into a single 
category. The uncertainty coefficients for types of education are given in 
Table 7 below . It can be seen from this table that the uncertainty coefficient 
varies greatly from category to category. It is highest for education and 
medicine — more than 0.80. This means that graduates having studied 
education and medicine are distributed over a small number of occupa- 
tional categories. Not surprisingly, the bulk of them are to be found in the 
professions of education and medicine. Aits, commerce, and economics 
and political science, however, have relatively low values (under 0.40). 
Graduates from these fields tend to be distributed across many different 
occupational categories. 

The uncertainty coefficients for the occupational categories are given 
in Table 8. Again, there is great variation in the categories. Values are 
highest for certified accountant and lawyer. This means that almost all 
graduates in these fields have the same educational background. Lowest is 
the value for teacher — 0.16. Thus teachers come from a wide variety of 
educational backgrounds, which is in the nature of the teaching profession. 
It can be seen in Tables 8 and 9 that some types of education offer many 
choices after graduation, while others offer few. Similarly, some occupa- 
tions are comparatively open, while others are closed. 

In Zambia the graduates were given the following fields of special- 
ization and asked to indicate (a) the field in which they specialized for 
their highest qualification, and (b) the field which was most relevant 
to their present job: natural sciences, engineering/technology, social 
sciences/humanities, health/medicine, business/commerce, agriculture, 
law, other. Excluding the unknown category, 143 out of 781 Zambian 
graduates (18 per cent) indicated that the field most relevant to their 
present job was different from that in which they had obtained their highest 
qualification. Of the group which had changed their field of specialization, 
business/commerce was the most important, receiving 7 per cent of those 
who had made a definite change (mostly from those trained in the 
humanities and social sciences). Only about 10 per cent of those who 
indicated that their fields were different were women. 

In Tanzania, 75 per cent of the graduates specializing in health were 
working in the health field at the time of the survey. Among the graduates 
who held jobs in the health area, 60 per cent had had specialized training in 
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Table 7 Uncertainty coefficient for types of education distributed oier occupations 
in Egypt 



Type of education 


Uncertainty coefficient 


Arts 


0.32 


Law 


0.45 


Commerce 


0.34 


Economic and political science 


0 29 


Medicine 


0.85 


Science 


0 42 


Pharmacy 


0.^0 


Architecture 


0.54 


Technology (Matua) 


0.61 


Agronomy 


(J. 40 


Education 


0.83 


Language 


0.47 


Fine arts (Cairo) 


0.49 


Social affairs 


0.41 


Physical education (men) 


0.83 


Phvsical education (women) 


0 72 


Arts education (not including Cairo) 


0.88 


Agriculture 


0.62 


Mean 


0 56 


Source: Egypt study, op cit . p. 157 




T able 8 Uncertainty coefficient for occupations distributed 


over types of education 


in Egypt 




Occupation 


Uncertainty coefficient 


Architect, engineer 


0 40 


Medicine 


0.80 


Mathematician 


0.44 


Economist 


0.76 


Certified accountant 


0.91 


Lawyer 


0.94 


Teacher 


0.16 


Writer 


0 57 


Other arts and sciences 


0.26 


Legislator 


0.61 


Director 


0.48 


Civil administrator 


0 31 


Bookkeeper 


0.89 


Telecommunications worker 


0 51 


Other office 


0.27 


Mean 


0.55 



Source: Egypt study, op. cif.. p. 158. 
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health, 20 per cent in social science and 20 per cent in natural science. 
Thus health as a field of occupation seems to he interdisciplinary in 
Tanzania. All the graduates with jobs in the field of law had specialized in 
law, but only 58 3 per cent of the graduates with a law degree held jobs in 
this field. This shows both the rigidity of the labour market and the 
flexibility of the higher education system in this field. The same is seen in 
other professions, such as social science, agriculture and engineering, but in 
humanities, health, business and commerce, and administration the con- 
verse is true. 16 

In the Sudan, all natural scientists had specialized in natural science, 
but some natural science graduates were working in other fields, showing 
the rigidity of the labour market for natural scientists. Similar was the case 
with health, where the education was also rigid, as none of the health 
graduates worked in other areas. The same was true of engineering. The 
market for social scientists, teachers, and business administrators was more 
flexible, as can be seen in Table 9. 

The above analysis can be of help to manpower planners in forecasting 
educational intakes for occupational roles. It can also indicate ways in which 
training could be changed to make graduates more flexible in regard to 
employment, and show which subjects should have more students because 
of their substitution potential. 

Problems of employment 

In our earlier discussion of the general problem of unemployment among 
higher education graduates we emphasized only one of its two main 
aspects, namely the incidence of unemployment, which is the percentage of 
unemployed people in a given population group. This is the usual 'unem- 
ployment rate'. The second aspect of unemployment is duration. It has a 
calendar time attached to it, and usually takes the form of 'absorption rates 
x years after graduation' or simply mean years or months spent unem- 
ployed by educational level. We have noted before that the incidence of 
unemployment among university graduates is lower than for those with 
other levels of education. We have also noted that the rate of growth of 
unemployment is higher among university graduates than for lower level 
graduates. The material collected in different countries of our project 
allows us to draw another conclusion, which is that the incidence of 
unemployment is not particularly pronounced among general course 
graduates. Evidence from the countries of the different typologies of our 
report is as follows. 

In the Federal Republic of Germany, Table 10 <hows that graduates of 
law, journalism, library sciences, teacher training, social work, economics 
and social sciences have lower unemployment rates than those of agricul- 
ture, engineering and science graduates. 
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Table 9: Percentage of graduates in various professions according to their specialization. 


in the Sudan 






fro 










lAberal 


health 




iiusiness- 








Specialization 


Natural 




Social 


profes- 


profes- 




man 


Agricul- 




ft 


scientist 


Engi .eer 


scientist 


sion 


sion 


Teacher 


manager 


turist 


Lawyer Other 




Natural science 


1()0.0 


2.08 


0 


0 


0 


8.16 


2 04 


6.45 


0 0 




Engineering 


0 


93.76 


0 


0 


0 


4.08 


0 


0 


0 0 


Social sciences 


0 


2.08 


78.31 


2 27 


0 


6.12 


6 12 


0 


0 24 14 




Humanities and arts 


0 


0 


15.66 


90.91 


0 


28.57 


2.04 


0 


0 41.38 


orS' 


Health 


0 


0 


0 


0 


100.0 


0 


0 


0 


0 0 


ft 


Education and teacher training 


0 


0 


1 21 


2.27 


0 


53.07 


0 


0 


0 0 


*i 


Business and commerce 


0 


0 


3.61 


0 


0 


0 


87.76 


0 


0 6,90 


ft 

a. 


Agriculture 


0 


2.08 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


93.55 


0 3.45 




Law 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


100.0 0 




Others 


0 


0 


1.21 


4.55 


0 


0 


2 04 


0 


0 24.14 


S* 
** 



Source: Sudan study, p. 222. 
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Table ty Unemployment of college graduates by field of study in the Federal Republic of Germany (May tt)7H) § 



Universtty graduates unemployed Graduo' of short -cycle institutions unemployed 2 
! ! — a 



Fields of study 


Absolute 


Percentage 
of recent 
graduates 


Percentage 
over 1 year 
unemployed 


A bsolute 


Percentage 
of recent 

ft *"ftdnntt»K 


Percentage 
over I year 

title til t}lnnf>fl 


Agriculture, forestry 


.500 


34.4 


26.0 


148 


24 3 


17.6 


Engineering 


2,908 


29.9 


26.7 


6.090 


30 2 


21 5 


Science 


3,257 


27.3 


25.5 


363 


40 2 


22 8 


Law 


1.186 


185 


12.6 








Journalism, library 














science, etc. 


558 


16.0 


14.2 


194 


20 6 


14.9 


Music, performing arts, etc. 


562 


18.3 


23.8 


1.105 


25,6 


23.1 


Medicine, pharmacy, etc. 


1.641 


5.5 


14 1 








Social work 


571 


50.1 


16 3 


1,869 


21.6 


12.4 


Teacher training 


7.303 


27.3 


13.9 


88 


25.0 


13.6 


Economics and social sciences 


4,385 


42.2 


24.8 


998 


41.9 


15.7 


Other humanities 


1,067 


35.2 


30 7 








Total 


23,768 


28.5 


21.0 


12.408 


27.5 




Source: Tmciiixu U., and Sanyal, 


B.C., op. ci/.. 


p. 37. 
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In the Philippines 1(K) per cent of the law graduates and 95 per cent of 
the liberal arts graduates are absorbed five years after graduation. 
Agriculture graduates, on the other hand, have the lowest absorption rate, 
with only 64 per cent. The own-field/all-fields distinction in Table 11 is 
useful in assessing the flexibility of different kinds of graduates to enter jobs 
for whi» h they have not been specifically trained. Thus business administra- 
tion graduates are easily absorbed in 'other jobs', whereas civil engineer- 
ing graduates do not seem to have the same flexibility. The Sudan (Table 
12) presents a rather different picture, in that agriculture graduates 
exhibit a lower unemployment rate than law graduates. However, 
one cannot generalize from this case because of the small number of 
observations. 

Table I / Absorption rates of the University of the Philippines graduates five years 
after graduation 



Absorption rate 



Field of .special izat ion 


All fields 


Own field 


Agriculture 


0.64 


0 85 


Business administration 


0.90 


0.60 


Chemical engineering 


0.72 


0.48 


Civil engineering 


0.75 


0J5 


Liberal arts 


0.95 


0.81 


Mechanical engineering 


0.79 


0.67 


Physical science 


1.00 


0.91 



Source. Ps\< ii\ropoilos, G, and S\\\ l, B.C., Higher Education and Employment. 

The HEP Experience in Five Less Developed Countries, Pans, Unesco, IIKP, 
1981. p. 40. 



Duration of unemployment is shown here to be principally a 
youth problem. In France this is shown for two points of time as 
follows: 



Table 12 Number of unemployed graduates as percentage of total number of 
graduates, Sudan, /.97.3 









Faculty 








Agriculture 


Arts 


Economics 


Law 


Sciences 


Percentage unemployed 


7.9 


32 7 


39.5 


54.8 


30.9 



Source: Fs\c.h\hopoi i.os, G , and S\mal, B.C., op. cit. p. 41. 
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Table 13: Unemployment by age (percentages) 







Employment suney 




1978 ANPE figures 


March WHO 


Source 


Annual rate 


Monthly rate 


Total unemployment 


12.7 


4 3 


Unemployment among 






youth under 






25 years of age 


42 1 


15 2 



Source* Agence Nat ion ale pour PKmploi and Association pour I'Kmploi des Cadres. 
Paris. 



Table 14 shows that in the Philippines the majority of graduates w ait 
less than six months. 

Similarly, 62.4 per cent of the Egyptian higher education students 
expected to find a job w ithin a year of graduating. The mean expected time 
of search in the sample is 1.1 years. 

On the basis of this evidence, we may say that what appears to be an 
unempbyment problem among university graduates is in fact largely a job- 
searching process. 

The material collected in the project permits a distinction to be made 



Table 14 Xumber and percentage distribution of employed graduate respondents 
by watting period in the Philippines 





After 
the 


finishing 
course 


After actively 
looking for work 


Number 


Percentage 


Number 


Percentage 


Less than 1 month 


6 


0.2 


4 


0? 


1-2 months 


1.116 


38.0 


990 


54.4 


3-4 months 


441 


15.0 


242 


13.3 


5-6 months 


350 


119 


164 


9.0 


7-12 months 


505 


17.2 


216 


11.9 


1-2 yea*** 


294 


l'\0 


130 


7 1 


More than 2 years 


224 


7.6 


74 


4.1 


Total 


2.936 


100.0 


1.820 


100 0 


Not applicable 










(working students) 


698 




1.802 




No data 


1.026 




1.033 




Grand total 


4.ft55 




4.655 




Weighted average 


5-6 months 




3-4 months 




waiting period 


(3 68) 




(3.16) 





Source. Philippines study, <>;>. at., p. 232. 
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between differential waiting periods and fields of specialization, as in the 
ease of the Sudan. However, the evidence is too mixed for a general 
conclusion to emerge. 

Table 15. Expected delay in finding permanent employment . Egypt 



Time 


Percentage 


Less than one year 
Less than two years 
Less than three yt<trs 
More than three years 


62.4 
23.2 

9.3 Mean time: I.I vears 
5.0 



Xotes. I. Owing to rounding, figures do not sum to exactly 100 per cent. 

2 Mean calculated using code 'Less than one year' = 0.5; 'Less than two 
years' = 1 5. Less than three years' = 2.5, 'More than three years' = 4. 
Source. Ps\< iixiuwh i os, G . and S\w \l, B.C . op. c/7., p. 43. 

Table 16' Waiting period between graduation and first job by profession, 
employment sector and degree level, Sudan 

Waiting period 





Under 6 months 


6-12 months 


Over 12 months 


Characteristic 


(%) 


(%) 


(%) 


Profession 








Agriculturist 


100 


0 


P 


Basin *ss nvnagi" 


80 


18 


2 


Engineer 


96 


4 


0 


Lawyer 


10 


60 


30 


Liberal professions 


52 


34 


14 


Natural scientist 


93 


7 


0 


Social scientist 


77 


14 


9 


Teacher 


86 


12 


2 


Employment sector 








Administration 


62 


27 


11 


Agriculture 


97 


2 


2 


Education 


73 


20 


7 


Industry 


So 


13 


2 


Degree 








B.A,. B.Sc. 


72 


24 


4 


M.A,. M.Sc. Ph.D. 


73 


27 


0 


Overall 


79 


16 


5 



Source: Sudan study, op. cit. % p. 219 ff. 

The follow'^ conclusions can howevci ne drawn with greater certainty: 

1 Unemployment concentrates in th< first months of entry into the 
la'oour force. 
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2 The duration of job search among university graduates is "short' in 
the sense of not substantially affecting a lifetime efficiency 
measure. 

3 What appears to be an 'unemployment problem' among 
higher education graduates is to a large extent a job-searching 
process'. 

So. the effect of the oversupply of college graduates is temporal in 
nature, although the acuteness of it has been increasing lately. The 
reactions of the system of higher education to this problem have taken 
various forms. Views vary alx>ut how far-searching the educational reforms 
are and the extent to which they can be considered to make the transition 
from higher education to work easier. In any case, it is obvious that the 
changes in response to the labour market cannot alone make the transition 
smoother. Some areas of higher education have reacteu only marginally to 
the labour market, and some educational reforms were made to trigger 
off substantial changes in the employment system, while others rely 
on corresponding reforms in the labour market or in the organization of 
work. 



Reactions of the higher education system to the problem of 
improving the transition process 

There was a large supply of college graduates in the mid-1970s, 
accompanied b\ general uncertainty about economic de\elopment. One of 
the most dramatic effects of this was the rapid spread of a very negative 
attitude towards higher education expansion and a surprisingly irrational 
debate on the changing relationship between education and employment. 
This debate cannot just be dismissed as a shoit emotional interlude in the 
process of adjustment to social change, and it certainly revealed some 
widespread views of the puhlic on education. 

Three catch-phrases became ver\ popular: 'inadequate employment' 
of graduates, 'coupling or de-coupling' of education and the employment 
system, and 'competition for displacement' on the part of the college- 
trained manp >wer and others. 17 

The term 'inac! quate employment' has been used frequently to 
describe the fate of graduates who cannot obtain a job of the kind 
traditionally held by university graduates. Also often used is the term 
'academic proletariat', which in the early 1970s predicted a more sinister 
fate for these graduates. This expression contradicted arguments and 
findings according to which the substitution processes in intermediate 
positions seemed to be more frequent than an extreme discrepancy 
between the additional jobs for graduates on the one hand and the 
traditional positions they could expect on the other. 
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The expression 'inadequate employment' is based first on the 
assumption that there are clear-cut y permanent elements of appropriate- 
ness in the relation between education and employment. Second, it 
assumes that more or less all graduates in the past held 'adequate' 
positions. Third, it assumes that the graduates in general want to find a 
privileged position. Fourth, it takes for granted the traditionally strong 
impact of education on tht jobs held and on the status general!} thought to 
be desirable, although the same persons frequently take an opposite view 
when using other phrases mentioned above. Fifth, it is based on a model 
according to which the traditional positions will remain unchanged in the 
case of a high supply of graduates, so that the 'superfluous' graduates must 
be placed somewhere else. Sixth, it supposes a co-variation of the different 
indicators of 'adequate' occupations such as income, security, prestige, 
power, interesting work, decision-making power in regard to organization 
of one s own work, other persons and materials, career opportunities, etc. 
The argument also has been frequently addiessed to youth, claiming 
that they would harm themselves if the\ enrolled in institutions of higher 
education. 

Obviously these six suppositions are based on an exaggerated contrast 
between the traditional and the possible new positions of graduates. The> 
do not take into account the dynamics in the development of jobs, and they 
ignore the fact that there are many jobs now which are quite demanding 
in terms of reasonable utilization of skills acquired at colleges, although 
they might not offer the desired status. According to the argument of 
'inadequate employment*, changes in the assumed clear-cut division 
between the traditional occupations of graduates and other 'inadequate' 
positions are neither likely nor desirable. 

The phrases 'coupling* and 'de-coupling' became popular during the 
mid-1970s in the political debates, especially in some developed market 
economies, on trends and policies regarding the relationship between the 
education and employment system in general. Coupling* refers to a s>stem 
in which education is geared complete!} to the qualification requirements 
of the employment system, and socio-economic status is detei mined by 
educational achievement. 

The political debate in which these phrases were used was related to 
academic controversies in the early 1970s on the question of the extent to 
which development in the emplovment system leads to corresponding 
changes in education or leaves room for alternative educational policies. It 
was also questioned whether requirements for education could be 
determined In anaksing the development of the economy and the 
occupations. 

The phrase 'de-coupling' was used first of all in connection with the 
aims of learning, usually with negative overtones. Employers* representa- 
tives, for example, accused the proponents of educational reform of hav ing 
"de-coupled* education from the needs of the economy. 
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Subsequently, 'de-coupling was usually referred to as a positive goal, 
implying that graduates ought not necessarily to expect rewards for their 
educational accomplishments and employers ought not to rely on education 
in their recruitment and personnel policy. Many employers and politicians 
hoped that in this way the problems of the labour market for graduates 
could be solved, either through easier absorption of graduates or through a 
decline in aspirations cjue to the uncertainty of reward. Many educators 
hoped that this would free education from the pressures of selection and at 
the same time increase public support for education beyond the occupa- 
tional requirements. 

The debate on 'coupling' and 'de-coupling' showed the difficulties 
people had in understanding the correlation between education and 
occupation, turning it into a situation of either utter dependence or 
complete independence. The demand to 'couple' education and employ- 
ment in terms of content and to 'de-couple' in terms of status distribution 
indicates indifference towards the educational policy which favours equal 
opportunity. Education beyond economic needs was considered desirable, 
and rewards for educational accomplishments seemed, according to these 
views, unnecessary. This debate shows how the strong reliance of the 
public sector on educational credentials is often seen as completely 
ov ershadowing the development of higher education and the labour market 
of graduates. 

The phrase 'competition for displacement' gained popularity among 
very disparate groups, with hardly any outlook in common on matters of 
education and employment. According to this expression, those graduates 
not finding an appropriate occupation would finally climb down one step on 
the ladder of occupations and thus force another person who had been 
trained for this position to climb down the ladder too. In Jiis way they 
claimed that persons not having graduated from colleges would be deprived 
of positions they would have obtained if there had been a balanced labour 
market for college graduates. 

The phrase was used for the first time in the mid-1970s especially in 
the Federal Lepublic of Germany , by those who disapprov ed of the edu- 
cational reforms of that period. According to this argument the expansion 
of higher education was not only contrary to the interests of the economy 
( supply ) and useless for the increasing number of students (inadequate 
employment), but also harmful even to the disadvantaged: it robbed them 
of the opportunities that they would otherwise have had. 

'Competition for displacement' is a misleading phrase, in so far as 
n .ities are concerned. If the occupation structure and the relationship 
between the educational level and occupational rank remained constant, a 
college graduate taking a position normally held by a non-graduate would 
in all likelihood have obtained more or less the same position had the 
expansion of education not taken place. The major difference would be 
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evident in a higher educational level, but probably not in fewer job 
prospects. Thus, displacement as a consequence of educational expansion 
would only take place within one generation if the weight of credentials 
grew in general. This could not be attributed to the rationale of the 
employment system but would be forced by the growing supply of 
graduates. A displacement* process could be assumed between the 
generations, for the younger generation would have a better chance 
enroll at institutions of higher education. It can be noticed, however, th* 
the higher the education level, the more established career patterns 
dominate, protecting the older working population from being replaced by 
younger people. Other criteria for occupational success, such as physical 
strength in *he case of manual labour, are much more liable to cause 
problems for the older generation. 

It might be justified in concluding that the popularity of the phrase, in 
view of its doubtful basis, reveals a strong element of underlying senti- 
ments. Promotion of equal opportunities through education might have been 
accepted in a period of growth which fostered hopes of upward mobility 
among many people, but when these conditions were lacking, the legiti- 
macy of social advancement through educational success seemed to be 
questioned. In addition, there seems to be widespread disapproval of a 
general upgrading, i.e., a rise in the level of competences considered 
typically to be a prerequisite for performing certain job tasks. This is also 
implied by the other catch-phrases. 'Inadequate employment', 'coupling or 
de-coupling' and 'competition for displacement' are all phrases which 
tended to take for granted certain ideas about a desirable relationship 
between higher education and employment instead of provoking a debate 
on what principle* are desirable in this relationship. Thus they contributed 
to the difficulties that the politicians and representatives of the employ- 
ment and higher education systems faced in leconsidering the relationship 
between higher education and employment. 

Adaptation processes on the labour market for highly qualified 
manpower depended partly on the change of attitudes ainon^ gradual. 
The private employers in the Federal Republic of Germany, for example, 
considered a higher intake of graduates 1 \ely, provided the graduates 
developed more moderate expectations. 

There are three widespread and perhaps complementary views on the 
attitudes of the majority of students towards the labour market. According 
to the first, most students harbour traditional concepts of appropriate 
occupations. The diminishing interest of students, in some countries, in 
pursuing higher education may support this view. The second view is that 
the students adapt their expectations to the changing market conditions. 
Among other things, a large number of graduates who are not unemployed 
but do not find appropriate positions reinforces this view. The third view 
is that students wish primarily to have interesting and intellectually 
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challenging jobs (see the following chapter), but accept also a certain loss 
of income and status. It has not been possible to pro\ e that any one of these 
views is more plausible than the others. 
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Reactions of the employment system to the problem of 
improving the transition process 

Modifications in the relationship between higher education and 
employment in response to the large supply of graduates also have to be 
sought in the employment system. Three major types of change could be 
expected, if we exclude for the moment changes in the organization of work 
and the tasks involved: 

1 A reduced weight of credentials in determining the general career; 

2 Processes of vertical substitution, whereby the additional graduates 
take over positions previously held by non-graduates; 

3 A reduction in the advantages of college-trained manpower in terms 
of income (without any change in the relation of educational 
attainment and positions). 

In the debates on the processes of adjustment to the rising supply of 
graduates in the labour market, a clear-cut distinction between the types of 
adjustment process can seldom be found. There seems to be, however, a 
widespread belief that vertical substitution might be the most prevalent 
pattern. 

Substitution processes are much more frequent than experts who 
warned about the danger of an Ljademic proletariat tended to believe. 
Most experts seem to agree today, however, that ihe prevailing trends of 
the labour market for ^racnates will not be sufficient to absorb *:hc growing 
number of graduates withou serious friction. The private employers might 
turn towards a more flexible practice of recruiting graduates, but there are 
doubts as to whether this will lead to a rapid inciease of job openings for 
graduates, because there are counterbalancing forces such as the interests 
of persons in intermediate ranks and especially beer use, as some observers 
predict, methods of rationalization to save labour costs reduce intermediate 
positions more thin others. 

In the 1970s the public employers did not give sufficient attention to 
restructuring the training and career system so that educational level would 
have less influence on the career and people with a higher level of 
education cnuld easily substitute for those with a lower level. 

There have been some measures to ease horizontal and vertical 
substitution to a certain extent, but in general there was still a fairly dose 
relation between subject of training and occupational field. It was also Irue 
for the level of education and access to positions. 

Therefore, it seems reasonable to ask if the expansion of the numbei of 
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graduates w ill be accompanied by a corresponding increase of flexibility in 
the employment system. There have been increasing signs of counteracting 
measures; thus, many experts consider special measures to be necessary if 
friction is to be avoided, either through measures to increase flexibility or 
through special programmes for the employment of graduates. 

Finally, the income advantages of college graduates have been 
somewhat reduced by special wage increases for 'sons in lower ranks and 
due to substitution effects. However, there have not been any substantial 
changes in the pay-scale in general. Action has been taken, however, in 
some of the countries of our survey, to reduce the wages of highly qualified 
persons indirectly, by providing positions on a part-time basis. 

Summarizing the observations of this section, we might conclude that 
then are adjustment processes in the labour market towards the new 
pattern of supply, but this still does not lead to a sense of perfect *ma*ch\ 

The role of organization of work in improving the transition 
process 

As the high supply of graduates has not been neutralized by changes in 
enrolment, structure of education, curriculum, or adjustment processes in 
the labou r market, we may assume that the supply creates a pressure for 
change in job roles and even in the organization of work. 

Several research projects raised the question of how much changes in 
supply affect the work both of graduates and non-graduates. A few surveys 
concluded that graduates were not only absorbed into positions previously 
held by non-graduates but in many cases also took over tasks that did 
require their level of training. The results of other research projects shower 1 
that the personnel policy of enterprises is to a very large extent responsive 
to the availability of manpower. Furthermore, many surveys showed large 
margins of potential for substitution, both horizontally and vertically. The 
pattern of co-operation within enterprises has sometimes changed 
considerably as a consequence of an increased percentage of qualified 
manpower. Such findings might support the view that the increased 
number of graduates affects the work itself, but there is very little 
information available which might help us measure the extent to which 
such impulses from higher education shape the roles of college-trained 
manpower and the organization of work in general. 

Five different kinds of such changes at the workplace in response to 
the larger supply may be mentioned: 

1 The extension of the number of existing job-roles for highly 
qualified manpower: the most obvious example of this was the 
increase of positions for schoolteachers in some countries, like 
France and the Federal Republic of Germany. The large supply of 
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graduates, their demand to be employed and the problems in the 
schools under the existing pupil-teacher ratios obviously have 
led the governments to employ more teachers than otherwise 
would have been expected. In this way, some improvement 
was made possible in schools, and certain deliberations about 
cutting back the number of teachers came to a halt for the time 
being. 

2 Many proposals have been made to utilize the additional supply of 
graduates for new tasks which have been generally considered to 
be important, but were neglected previously. A long list of possible 
programmes such as innovation through research, increase in 
the quality of social work, health, the press, preparation of politi- 
cal decision-making, counselling services, military, police, city 
planning, security of the workplace, etc., has been prepared in 
some countries. It was generally accepted that there were 
'requirements' which had not been transformed into a 'demand* on 
the labour market. To encourage caution about such ideas, the 
phrase has sometimes been employed: 'Demand is what we can 
pay for/ In recent years, argum. nts comparing the costs of 
establishing new positions to those of keeping people unemployed 
have changed attitudes to some extent, supporting the idea that 
new positions for highly qualified manpower in science and 
technology ought to be paid predominantly by public funds over a 
limited time span. This woul 1 promote technological innovation 
and establish new positions for graduates. 

Special programmes for creating new positions r or college 
graduates met many criticisms, too. For example, some trade union 
representatives argued that these measures, if they were not 
incorporated into general programmes for full employment, would 
only serve to reduce some minor problems of the privileged few. 
Trade unions also argued that many special programmes offering 
lower remuneration and job security would lead to a cut-back of 
both income and the rights of employees in general. There is also 
criticism on the costs involved in carrying out the programmes, and 
their utility. Many graduates who obtain jobs within the framework 
of special programmes are quite unhappy about the special status 
and the tasks involved. 
3 Jobs previously considered to be suitable for non-graduate.s might 
change their characteristics after being taken over by university 
graduates. Obvious examples include the upgrading of training (in 
social work or pre-school education, but also in occupational fields 
less structured by credentials, such as the press or the support staff 
of politicians). It is generally assumed that certain occupational 
roles previously assigned to persons with intermediate education 
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are liable to undergo substantial changes with the advent of new 
personnel, because many of these roles are only partially structured 
by regulations, routine organization and continuous controls. There 
are some worries among employers that the employment of college 
graduates can often result in less efficiency rather than useful 
innovation. Lack of data does not permit us to estimate the extent 
to which the take-over of positions by graduates proves innovative, 
but known cases might justify the view that there are ample 
opportunities of this kind. 

The large supply of college-trained labour might change the 
division of labour in the long run. When graduates actively shape 
their work roles, which were previously considered not to require a 
college education, such changes will often influence other roles too, 
either in new tasks partly taken over by others, or new divisions of 
job tasks. Also it is known that employers' programmes to rational- 
ize work take into account, to some extent, the availability or 
scarcity of skills, as well as the motivation of the work force. 
Therefore, some long-term effects can be expected. Again, lack of 
information prevents us from giving an account of the range of such 
changes. 

It is also difficult to establish whether these changes will have 
the overall effect of supporting the vertical or horizontal division of 
labour more strongly. One research group points out that changes 
can be expected in both directions. On the o»ie hand, a non- 
graduate might be deprived of the more interesting p a rts of his or 
her work if an additional college graduate is employed; but on the 
other hand, the employment of more qualified persons in admini- 
stration might have the effect of distributing responsibilities more 
widely. 

Finally, the large suppiy of college-trained labour might have an 
effect on interchange within the employment system, i.e., the 
system of organized gainful work and other spheres of socially 
relevant work. The increasing number of college-trained persons 
has an effect on the patterns of unremunerated activities, for 
example the extension of political and cultural activities, new types 
of counselling services, voluntary social work, experiments in 
alternative living modes and new leisure activities. These changes 
in activities obviously have very divergent feedback effects on the 
employment system, such as increased interest in part-time work, 
reduction of paid jobs because of the transfer of taL as from paid to 
voluntary work, reduced motivation for self-realization in the work 
role, newly remunerated jobs in the service sector and the estab- 
lishment of positions in the public administration. There is a 
growing awareness of changes of this kind, but it is difficult to 
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predict the impact that these developments could have on the 
employment of higher education graduates. 

In summary, one has to note that the effects of the large supply 
of highly qualified manpower on work are clearly visible in the case 
of actions taken by public employers to increase the number of 
positions for graduates and the special programmes to induce 
unemployed college-trained labour to utilize their skills, Informa- 
tion is lacking on the gradual changes in job roles, utilization of the 
abilities of additional graduates employed in the private sector and 
the interchange between work in the employment system and 
unpaid work. The lack of information is certainly detrimental for a 
labour policy which must take into account not only the visible 
demand and supply of the labour market, but also the potential 
utility of 'mismatches'. 
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In the previous chapter we discussed the transition of school leavers from 
higher education to work. Education continues to play a role while the 
graduates are in the world of work. This is the subject of analysis of this 
chapter. We shall deal with the issues of the characteristics which a-e 
conducive to job satisfaction among graduates, the extent to which training 
is utilized on the job, occupational mobility, and the salary siue'ure, with 
special emphasis on the role credentials play in the .ncentive system. 

The characteristics which make a job satisfactory 

In the case of market economies, such as the Federal Republic of Germany, 
the percentage of students supporting egalitarian views on society, espe- 
cially in the labour market, is much higher than that of the general public. 
Economic incentive comes as the second most highly valued characteristic 
of the job, as is shown in the following table. 

Table I: Attitude* towards selected characteristics of jobs, opinion polls 1977-78 
(percentages), Federal Republic of Germany 

University Youth 16-19 

indents Adults years old 

Q^um i 978 w?7 I97? 

Which ol the following phrases 

do you prefer? 
'Achieve * it ought to he 

rewarded* 
hlore equality of income* 
Others, no answer 

Total 



37 


58 


46 


47 


31 


43 




_H 


11 


KK) 


KK) 


KK) 



Source: Nmu i-Nhamw. E. f 'Wie demokratisch sind unsero SUidenten?' Frankfurter 
Allgemeine, 2 October 1978. 
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In another survey of values placed on jobs, graduates considered that 
for themselves good co-operation with colleagues, independent organiza- 
tion of one's own work, changes to develop and apply one's own ideas and 
interesting and varied work were the most important factors. A comfortable 
life outside one's working life was also considered important by some. It is 
noted that economic incentive is not the most important characteristic of 
satisfactory employment in the Federal Republic of Germany. 1 

In Poland some more detailed data are available, although they relate 
to a survey carried out some time ago. 

In a study carried out in 1970 among 1965 and 1966 graduates job 
preference was dealt with in a semi-open question: 'What guided your 
choice of your first job after graduation?' Respondents were presented with 
a choice of eight suggested answers and could add further criteria. The 
suggested answers can be classifiied as follows: 

1 Related to professional qualifications 

(i) Interesting work; 

(ii) Work relevant to qualifications; 

(iii) Prospects of rapid promotion. 

2 Related to material rewards 

(iv) Good prospects of obtaining housing; 

(v) Go^d income. 

3 Related to geographical location of job 

(vi) Job in the place of permanent residence; 

(vii) Job away from the place of residence; 

(viii) Attractive locality (with additional question: 'In what 
way?'). 

Irrespective of how these responses were interpreted (whether count- 
ing all the factors indicated, or only the 'essential' ones) correlation of the 
answers to this question with other characteristics of the respondents 
showed that two factors played the principal, and almost equally important, 
role: 

(i) worl. relevant to qualification* (22.3 per cent); 

(ii) work at the place of residence (24.8 per cent). 

Other factors in order of importance were: 

(i) interesting work (14.5 per cent); and 

(ii) good prospects of obtaining housing (9.1 per cent). 

The above four factors accounted for 71 per cent of the responses. 
What is interesting to note is the apparent lack of importance of 'economic 
incentives' as a satisfying characteristic of the job. Accommodation an 
important factor, as is indicated in two items: work in the place of 
residence and provision of housing. Work relevant to qualifications scores 
higher in Poland than in the Federal Republic of Germany, perhaps 
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because in Poland the gap between the qualification of the graduate and 
the skill needed on the job is higher than in the Federal Republic of 
Germany. 

In the second group of countries the situation is different. In India the 
students indicated several factors as either very important or important for 
job satisfaction, and hardly any preference for a particular factor was 
evident. Despite the career and employment motivation for higher educa- 
tion among the students surveyed, 'good income' is just as important as 
other factors such as 'possibility of higher studies'. 

In Indonesia the employers' opinions on factors considered to be very 
important in making jobs satisfactory and meeting career objectives place 
more emphasis on work and mental capability. This probably reflects the 
employers' own interests and concerns. They would normally like to see 
their industries growing, developing and producing the best possible results 
— qualitatively, quantitatively and commercially. The graduates' opinions, 
on the other hand, place more emphasis on other things related to work, 
and their primary concerns and interests are to ger maximum satisfaction 
from their jobs. The students' views are different again: apart from giving 
weight to work, they also place more emphasis on the benefits produced by 
their jobs, not only for themselves but also for others and for society in 
general. It is obvious that the students' views on these factors, compared 
with those of the other two groups, are more idealistic and contain other 
values worth defending (see Table 2). 

A similar aiHysis was earned out in Egypt for the different factors of 
job satisfaction, and the mean ratings of the factors were calculated 
for students, graduates and employers. They are given in Table 3. It 
can be observed that for students, use of special talents on the job was the 
most important single factor, with self-fulfilment following closely behind. 
Good income received a moderate rating. Career-related factors were also 
important, while matters such as time for family and opportunities for 
travel were of less importance. For graduates, good income received a 
moderate rating in comparison to the other factors. Career-related factors 
were important, while time for family was of low importance. Working 
conditions were important, but supervision of others or absence of super- 
vision by others was of little importance. Employers believed that good 
income was the most important factor for employee morale, and that 
considerations about the future were also important. 

A direct comparison between students', graduates', and employers' 
responses has been made in Table 4. The most interesting comparisons are 
probably between graduates and students, on the one hand, and graduates 
and employers, on the other. From Table 4 it can be seen that both 
students and employers rate use of special talents higher than graduates do. 
Likewise with opportunity for further study. Employers rate good income 
much higher than either students or graduates. They also rate creative 
work as more important than either students or graduates do. 
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Table 2: Indonesia. Distribution of job cha* icteristics satisfying students 



Factor 


(I) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(a) Interesting work 


133 


84 


5 


572 


2.6 


(1>) Use of special talent 


67 


136 


16 


489 


2.14 


(c) Creative work 


77 


130 


13 


504 


2.21 


(d) No supervision 


11 


96 


103 


328 


1.44 


(e) Further studies 


48 


142 


26 


454 


1.99 


(f) Improve competence 


43 


158 


14 


459 


2.01 


(g) Helpful to others and to society 


32 


156 


26 


434 


1.9 


(h) Work with people 


33 


120 


62 


401 


1.76 


(1) Good inconv: 


119 


98 


4 


557 


2.44 


(j) Travel 


11 


75 


131 


314 


1.38 


(k) Supervise others 


19 


103 


92 


355 


1.55 


(!) Better prospects 


103 


116 


3 


544 


2.38 


(m) Secure future 


110 


101 


7 


539 


2.36 


(n) Time for family and hobbies 


43 


146 


28 


449 


1.97 


(o) Use of skill learned in 












formal schooling 


73 


128 


19 


494 


2.16 


(p) Good working con d: lions 


132 


83 


6 


568 


2.49 


(q. Good supervisor 


63 


144 


11 


488 


2.14 


(r) Good mental capability 


104 


113 


3 


541 


2.37 


(s x Proper attitude towards work 


56 


157 


6 


488 


2.14 


(t) Opportunity to be productive 












in work 


85 


129 


4 


517 


2.2C 



{\) very important ( = 3); (2) important ( = 2), (3) unimportant ( = 1); (4) total score; 
(5) average score. Columns (1) to (3) give number of cases. 



Source. Notodihardjo, H., and San yak. B.C., Higher Education and the Labour Market 
in the Java Region, Indonesia, Paris, HEP, p. 89. 




In the Philippines, the graduates ranked the satisfying characteristics 
of the job in the following order of preference: ability to utilize talents, good 
e nployee relations, good prospects for career advancement, future secur- 
ity, self-fulfilment, good income, time for family and hobbies and opportun- 
ity to travel. 2 It can be noted that 'income' is of low importance in the 
Philippines, as well. 

The analysis was carried out in some depth in the case of Zambian 
graduates. Table 5 gives the weight of each characteristic of the job and its 
rank. Highest weights and ranks represent those held to be most important 
and the lowest represent those held to be least important Several points of 
interest emerge from this analysis. Generally speaking, supervision of 
others and freedom from supervision by others are ranked low. Availability 
of further studies is generally ranked high, at least by the majority of the 
graduate population who can still look forward to further education. Some 
of the other factors have a high degree of variability: prospects for 
advancement, income, and working with people, for instance, depend upon 
the particular group under consideration. The differences by sex are not 
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Table 3 Egypt : Compa rison of i mportan ce of factors in job sat isfact io n,job choice and 
employee morale 



Factor 


Students 


Graduates 


Employers 


Use of special talents 


2.4 


1.8 


2.2 


Creative work 


_() 


1.6 


2.5 


Opportunity for further study 


2.2 


2.0 


2.2 


Opportunity to improve competence 


2.2 


1.9 


2.5 


Being helpful to others 


2.2 


2.1 


2.4 


Good income 


2.1 


1.7 


2.8 


Opportunities for travel 


1.8 


1.5 


20 


Secure future 


2.2 


".8 


2.7 


Time for family 


1.9 


1.4 


2^2 


Working conditions 


2.1 


1.9 


2.7 


Self-fulfilment 


23 


20 


2.6 


No supervision from others 




1.2 




Work with people 




1.8 




Supervision of others 




1.4 




Prospects for advancement 




1.7 




Better future 






2.7 


Note: Calculated as mean using code 

Important' = 3. 
Source: Kgypt study, op cit., p. 174. 


'Unimportant' = 


1; 'Important* 


= 2: 'Very 



Table 4 Egypt Factors influencing job satisfaction, differences among students, 
graduates, and employers 





Stvdents 


Students 


Graduates 


Factor 


graduates 


employers 


employers 


Use of special talents 


1.5 


2.5 


1.0 


Creative work 


0.1 


- 1.0 


-1.1 


Opportunity for further .study 


-0.5 


1 3 


1.9 


Opportunity to improve competence 


-0 1 


0.1 


0.2 


Being helpful to others 


- 1.0 


0.5 


1.5 


Cood income 


0.2 


- 1.7 


-1.9 


Opportunities for travel 


-0 6 


-0.2 


-0.4 


Secure future 


0.4 


-07 


-0.1 


Time for fanrly 


0.4 


-0.4 


-0.8 


Working conditions 


-0.7 


-09 


-0.2 


Self-fulfilment 


0.5 


0.3 


0.3 



Note: Scores for the eleven common items in the previous table were standardized 
so that the mean responses for students, graduates and employers had a mean 
of 0 and standard deviation of 1. Figures lr, the present table are calculated as 
differences between means for students and graduates, students and 
employers, and graduates and employers. 

Source: Egypt study, op. cit., p. 175. 
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great, although women rank 'working with people* and 'time forjamily 
and hobbies' somewhat higher than men do, whilst men rank creative 
work higher than v omen do. 

There are some interesting differences between institutions. Gradu- 
ates of the "niversity of Zambia tend to follow the same patterns as the 
total population, with the exception that they give less importance to 
opportunities for further study and more importance to prospects of 
advancement. As might be expected this is because there are few 
opportunities currently available through employers r - post-graduate 
studies. Graduates of Nkrumah Teachers College show a similar pattern to 
teachers in general. Northern Technical College graduates place far less 
emphasis on being helpful to others and society and much more emphasis 
on creative work, security, and good prospects for advancement. 

In Tanzania the degree of importance was assigned by a graduate on a 
three-point scale, namely Very important', 'important' and 'not important', 
with a score of 1, 0.50 and 0 respectively for the different characteristics. 
The percentage of respondents considering a factor with the different 
degrees of importance was computed. The product of this percentage and 
the score would convert the total score of each factor into a 0-100 point 
scale. The scores for each factor are given in Taole 6. 



Table 5; Importance of selected factors in job satisfaction by sex, in Zambia 



Sex 

Over total 

population Males Females 



factor 


Weight 


Rank 


Weight 


Rank 


Weight 


Rank 


Interesting work 


11.1 


14 


10.9 


14 


11.1 


14 


Helpful to others am! society 


9.7 


13 


9.4 


13 


10.3 


13 


Further studies available 


9.6 


12 


9.1 


12 


92 


12 


Improves competence 


9.2 


11 


8.8 


9.5 


9.1 


105 


Use special talents 


9.1 


9.5 


8.8 


9.5 


8.7 


9 


Creative v« *>rk 


9.1 


9 5 


8.9 


11 


8.2 


7 


Secure future 


88 


8 


8.5 


8 


8.3 


8 


Good prospect for 














advancement 


8.7 


6.5 


8.4 


7 


8.1 


6 


Work with people 


8.5 


6.5 


8.0 


6 


9.1 


10.5 


Good income 


7.2 


5 


7 0 


5 


5.5 


4.5 


So supervision from others 


5 6 


4 


5 1 


4 


4.5 


3 


Supervise others 


4.9 


3 


4.5 


3 


3 6 


1 


Time for family and hobbies 


4.7 


2 


4.0 


2 


5.5 


4.5 


Opportunity to travel 


4 5 


1 


3.9 


1 


4.0 


2 




N = 


1.005 


N = 


820 


N = 


133 



Source: Zambia study, op. at., p. 197. 
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It can be noted that 'secure future' is the most important factor in 
making a job satisfactory, with a score of 92.84 on a 0-100 point scale. This 
is very closely followed by the factor 'interesting work', which has a score of 
90.30. Scope for further studies, improving competence, creative work, and 
use of skill learned in formal schooling — all of which are related to human 
cognitive skill development — follow the above two very closely. It was 
very interesting to note the low score that 'good income' receives as a factor 
to make a job satisfactor> (score: 63.21, rank 11). Supervision of others has 
the lowest rank, with a score of only 17.56. Table 7 ie: ts the same 15 factors 
with the characteristics for which a difference changes the degree of 
importance. 

The characteristics listed are age, sex, home district, highest qualifi- 
cation of the graduate (duration of studies, institution attended, university 
faculty of a graduate, specialization, field of specialization relevant for the 
present job), sector of employment, present monthly salary, and starting 
monthly salary. Among those for which the responses to the 15 factors were 
analysed, only home district and starting salary of the graduate caused a 
variation in responses for the 'interesting work' factor. Present salary has a 
significant degree of association with the 'creative work' factor. The higher 
the present salary, the more important studies become as characteristics 
which cause the influence of the 'further studies' factor to vary. The lower 
the age, the higher is the proportion of graduates giving this factor the 
highest degree of importance; this is because they still aspire to rising 
higher in their careers. On average, the shorter the duration of studies of 
the graduate, the higher is the degree of importance attached to this factor 
— except in the case of a post-graduate diploma or certificate where the 
graduates show that they have a lower income than others with the same 
duration of studies. They think that perhaps an additional degree or course 
of studies would give them a better career and make their jobs more 
satisfactory. The institutior attended by the graduate has a significant 
degree of association with the degree of importance of the factor 'scope for 
improving competence* in a job. The score varies from 50 in the case of 
Olmotonyi Institute of Forestry graduates to 100 in the case of the Fisheries 
Institute of Dar es Salaam graduates. The graduates of the University of 
Dar es Salaam gave this factor a score of 76.8. The higher the age of the 
graduates, the higher is the score given to the factor 'helpful to others and 
society' to make a job satisfactory. It is interesting to note that although it is 
graduates of lower age who normally have a more altruistic spirit, it is the 
contrary in the case of Tatfgania. 

Although very few graduates attach any importance at all to the factor 
'supervision of others' to make a job satisfactory, there is some significant 
association between the degree of importance and characteristics such as 
age, specialization and faculty, in the case of a university graduate. The 
higher the age of the graduak . the lower is the degree of importance given 
to this factor. The temptation of power may have diminished with 
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Tabled. Average scores of the factors uli 


\ch make a job satisfactory in 


Tanzania 


Factor 


Average score (%) 


Rank 


Interesting work 


90.30 


2 


Use of special talent 


71.00 


10 


Creative work 


73.09 


6 


No supervision 


33.55 


14 


Further studies 


77.19 


3 


Scope for improving competence 


75.65 


4 


Helpful to other and society 


71.40 


8 


Work with people 


73.95 


5 


Good income 


63.21 


11 


Travel 


36.28 


13 


Supervise others 


17 65 


15 


Better prospects 


71.02 


9 


Secure future 


92.84 


1 


Time for family and hohhies 


54.37 


12 


Use of skill learned in formal schooling 


71.98 


7 


Source: Tanzania stiuk. op. cit.. p. 281. 



Table 7 Characteristic s significantly influencing factors ithich makt a job satisfactory 
in Tanzania 



Factor 


Characteristics 


Interesting work 


Home district. 1 starring salary 1 


Use of special talent 




Creative work 


Present salary 2 


No supervision 




Further studies 


Age. 1 highest qualification' 2 


Scope for improving competence 


Institution attended' 2 


Helpful to others and society 


Age" 


■ 'k with people 




*>*jod income 




Travel 




Supervise others 


Age. 2 faculty. 2 specialization 1 


Better prospects 


Specialization 1 


Secure future 


Specialization 1 


Time for family and hohhies 


Sex, 1 institution attended. 1 specialization 




relevant to job 1 


Use of skill learned in formal schooling 



1 Significant at 5 per cent level. 

2 Significant at 1 per cent level. 
Source: Tanzania .study, op. cit., p. 282 
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experience! The medical graduates ^ive it a higher aegr^ of importance 
than others. The nature of the job of medical graduate* in Tanzania at 
present keeps them very busy with the details of work which could be 
delegated to subordinates. 

The graduate's specialization also has an influence on the degree of 
importance attached to the factor 'better prospects' in making a job 
satisfactory. The scores vary from 63.9 in the case of humanities graduates 
to 90.35 in the case of business and commerce g iduates. The doctors and 
engineers also give a very high score to better prospects. The same 
characteristic also has a significant degree of association with the degree of 
importance attached tc the factor 'secure future'. The agricultural gradu- 
ates give this factor the lowest score, at 56.30, and the business and 
commerce graduates give it the highest, at 88.45. 

The only factor for which the sex of a graduate has any significant 
degree of association with the degree of importance is that of 'time for 
family and hobbies', where the female graduates give it a higher score than 
the male graduates. Institution attended and specialization relevant to 
present job also have a significant degree of association with the degree of 
importance attached to 'time for family and hobbies'. The score varies from 
16.65 in the case of law graduates to 70.0 for medical graduates. The 
humanities graduates also give it a higher score, of 65.70. The explanation 
may be different for the different graduates. The medical graduates do not 
usually have much time and the humanities graduates enjoy the time they 
do have for family and hobbies. 

In the third group of countr.' , however, the situation was different in 
Bangladesh, where earnings received the highest average score among a 
survey of 510 employees who had higher than secondary education. 
Prestige of the work received the second highest ^ore and security came 
third. Among the graduates (first-degree holders), prestige and security 
alternated, but among the post-graduates 'prestige' was the most preferred 
characteristic of a job, followed by earnings. In Sri Lanka as well, income 
becomes an important characteristic to make a job attractive. 3 Security and 
career prospects are otVer important characteristics. For Botswana, 
Table 8 gives some idea of the characteristics of job satisfaction. 

An examination of the table shows that a good income, good prospects 
for advancement, secure future and interesting work are thought to be very 
important. The likelihood of improvement of competence and the possibility 
of further studies are also an important consideration. Helpfuln *ss to 
society is of .some importance, since almost 50 per cent thought that this was 
a very important factor. 

It can be noted that the importance of characteristics which make a job 
satisfactory differs from country to country. In almost all the countries of 
the first two groups, good income was i.ot an important factor whereas in all 
the three countries of the third group 'income' was an important factor for 
job satisfaction. 
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Table 8. Order of degree of importance of significant factors leading to job satisfaction 
in Botswana 



Factor Percentage 



Good income 


68.1 


Good prospects for advancement 


65.9 


Secure future 


64 1 


Interesting work 


63.4 


Improves your competence 


60.7 


Further studies available 


59.4 


Helpful to others in society 


49.4 



Source. Sftidisiio. N.O.H.,and S\nw.. B.C.. Education for Social Harmony — A Study 
of Education and Employment in Botswana. HEP. 1984, p. 292 (nnmeo ). 



Mobility in work 

Mobility during the period of education and mobility in the transition 
between education and work has been discussed in the earlier chapters. 

The objective of this section is to find out the extent to which 
geographical and occupational mobility can lie lp to imprr ve the absorptive 
capacity of the labour market in the face of structural unemployment 
problems or to supply emerging needs for manpower when there are 
shortages in certain regions of the country. Another objective in analysing 
mobility in the world of work is to identify the reasons for such a 
phenomenon and use them to make adjustments in the process of insertion 
of graduates in the labour market, by either promoting or reducing their 
influence through policy measures. The extent of mobility in the world of 
work is reflected in the degree of uncertainty of manpower forecasts which 
ignore this phenomenon in relating education with employment. As with 
the other issues, this has been the subject of research in the three different 
types of countries. 



First group of countries 

In the Federal Repubi . *>f Germany a high level of substitution of both a 
latent and reali/.ed type 4 between the specialization of graduates and their 
occupation was observed. Sixty per cent of the jobs which were considered 
to require graduates with a degree in mathematics could be done by people 
with degrees in other subjects or by people with no college degree. A 
detailed breakdown of this flexibility in the requirements of jobs and the 
specialization of graduates is given in Table 9. 

This evidence suggests that there is a large amount of flexibility in the 
career position of graduates in higher education in the Federal Republic of 
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Table 9' Latent substitution and realized substitution 1 of highly qualified manpower m the Federal Republic of Germany 1970 
(percentage) 



Latent substitution 



Realised substitution 



Passive: could be substituted Active: could substitute for Passive, has been substituted Active: has substituted for 
by persons with: persons with: by persons with: persons with: 



9t ' 

university 
ana college 
degree in 


Other 
subjects 


No college 
degree 


Other 
subjects 


No college 
degree 


Other 
subjects 


No college 
degree 




Other 
subjects 


No college 
degree 


Economics and 


















social sciences 


12 


41 


60 


30 










Law 


42 


19 


53 




40 


?0 
20 


17 


33 


Mathematics 


58 


23 


65 


13 


29 


58 


4 


Physics 


58 


19 


67 


1* 


44 


7 


33 
5 


15 


Chemists, 


43 


10 


34 


16 


6 


2 


2 


Biology 


38 




45 


6 


61 




46 




Architecture 


15 


36 


il 


42 


7 


17 


9 


22 


Applied 












engineering, 


















mining and 


















metallurgy 


38 


22 


50 


23 


12 


8 


24 


11 


Mechanical 














engineering 


46 


31 


33 


•11 


16 


21 


17 


20 


Electrical 












engineering 


n 


32 


33 


10 


25 


21 


28 


17 



1. See page 124 for explanation. 

Source: Institut fur Arbeitsmarkt- und Berufsforschung der Bundesanstalt fur Arbeit, Berufliche Flexibilitat und Arbeitsmarkt, Nurnberg. 
1977, pp. 14 and 20 (Quintessenzen aus der Arbeitsmarkt- und Berufsforschung, No. 7). 
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Germany. In fact, this type of mobility provided a sense of optimism in the 
potential absorptive capacity of the labour market in the face of the 
structural unemployment problem. 

In the USSR, a large amount ot manpower has moved from other 
regions to the region of Sibt ria and the fai east of the country, to exploit the 
natural resource potential of that region. The population increased by 32.7 
per cent in the Tyumen region (western Siberia) and by 14.3 per cent in 
Khabarovsk (far eastern region) during the period 1971 to 1979. 5 The 
proportion of high-level graduates to the work force moving to these regions 
would be at least as high as elsewhere. The reason for this mobility is the 
need for the economic development of the region. 

In another survey of teachers, the reasons for changing jobs were 
noted to be as follows: family reasons, 41.7 per cent; job unsatisfactory, 
22.6 per cent; housing difficulties, 18.3 per cent; others, 5.8 per cent. 

In the USSR, such mobility among the high-level manpower, parti- 
cularly among the teachers, apparently, has affected the quality of 
instruction in the institutions of higher education. 6 

In Poland, surveys of graduates indicated that between 50 and 60 per 
cent of graduates changed their job after three years of work, the period 
prescribed by the planned employment system. The first v^r of Tree 
choice', i.e. the fourth year of work, saw more changes than the subsequent 
ones. The mobility was not significantly different for different academic 
institutions or for different forms of planned employment. 

In addition to the environment they find at their place of work, the 
young graduates' permanence in the job is determined by the closeness of 
their links with the locality. In our research we categorized the graduates' 
geographical transfers under three headings: 

• place of residence before taking up higher studies (a); 

• place of study (b); 

• place of work (c). 

These give five possible combinations: complete identity of the three 
locations, complete disparity between the three, and thre^ cases in which 
two of the three are the same. (The territorial unit taken for this purpose 
was the province, of which there are now 49 since the 1975 administrative 
reform.) 

Their order on the stabilization index after three years of work \vas as 
follows 

1 Studied and worked in a different place from where they had 
originally lived (58.2); 

2 Did not change residence to study or to work (57.6); 

3 Changed residence in order to study but not in order to work (55.7); 

4 Changed residence in order to study and again to work (53.5); 

5 Studied without changing residence but moved to take up their job 
(43.4). 
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Relating this spatial mobility to the method of job placement, it was 
found that sponsored grant recruitment resulted in the most movement and 
directed placement in the least. 

Much clearer differences in the permanence index are found in a 
breakdown by economic sectors. With an average index of permanence 
after three years 0 f 55 per cent for eight economic sectors, its maximum 
value is found to be 81 per cent and its lowest, 44 per cent. Top permanence 
indices are recorded for graduates directed to jobs in higher educational 
establishments and institutions of the Polish Academy of Sciences (PAN), 
the lowest for those directed to agriculture and the food processing 
industry. According to the data obtained in 1975, as compared with 1969 
results, the permanence of young graduate workers in commerce and 
construction had increased, whereas it had fallen in education and 
agriculture. 

The results of these studies on permanence in the first job need to be 
supplemented with whatever information is available on those graduates 
who have cha;iged their jobs. Such information, as supplied by the 
employing institutions and enterprises, is often incomplete. In the 1975 
study, as in the 1969 survey, the real reasons why graduates left their jobs 
were frequently obscure, either because no definite reply was given (in 
approximately 22 per cent of the cases) of because it was masked in the 
statement that the contract of employment was rescinded at the request of 
*he employee or by mutual consent (about 35 per cent). Between them, 
these two types of response account for about 57 per cent of the graduates 
who left their jobs before the expiry of the obligatory three-year period of 
service. 

Termination of employment contracts in conflict situations, i.e. 
through failure of the employer to fulfil his obligations, or through 
disciplinary dismissal of the employee, jointly account for 8 per cent of cases 
(with only 0.8 per cent for disciplinary dismissals). 

Among all the instances of job transfer, job changes for important 
economic or social reasons amounted to 25 per cent. These cases are a result 
either of administrative transfer or of release from the contract approved 
by the Department of Employment, by the Delegate for Graduate Employ- 
ment Affairs, or by a higher agency. An earlier survey of graduates, made in 
1970, showed economic considerations (such as poor chances of obtaining 
acco imodation, or low pay) were responsible for 47 per cent of those 
changes, and non-utilization of qualifications was responsible for 33 per 
cent. Nevertheless, it seems clear that job changes motivated by 'nature of 
work not relevant to training specialization* and 'poor housing conditions' 
could largely be prevented, if some of the malfunctioning in the process of 
job placement were eliminated and if employer organizations could be 
made to fulfil their obligations to the graduates they recruit. 

There was a strikingly large percentage of answers indicating conflicts 
at work, and particularly unsatisfactory relations with superiors, as the 
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reason for changing jobs. This might be indicative of shortcomings not only 
in the process of work but also in the training of the graduates. 

Second group of countries 

In India better service conditions and facilities motivated most (43 per cent) 
of the responding graduate employees to change their jobs. They also 
referred to other motivating factors, but these were mentioned in far fewer 
responses. Factors like 'scope for further studies', 'secure future' and 'scope 
to improve competence' were each cited in about 13 per cent of the 
responses. About 11 per cent of the respondents also referred to the better 
use of training as a factor motivating job changes. 

In relation to the age of the respondent, one finds (in conformity with 
expectations) that a larger number of younger graduates are still interested 
in using their training and in 'he pursuit of higher studies. While 10 per cent 
each of the employees in the 50-59 age group refer to 'better use of 
training' and 'scope for further studies' as factors which motivate changes 
in jobs, 18 per cent of employees in the 20-24 age bracket mention these 
motives. 

Concern for better service conditions and facilities seems to grow 
generally with age and possibly with work experience. This is borne out by 
the fact that while only 24.4 per cent of the responses of the younges* age 
group correspond to this factor, the percentage of such responses in each of 
the higher age groups is greater than 4 0, and 48 in the oldest age group 
(50-59 years). The proportion of responses mentioning 'scope for further 
studies' as a factor of occupational mobility is found to decline gradually 
with age. Considerations of secure future and of scope to improve 
occupational competence are more frequent among the middle-aged people 
of 40-49 years. 

'Scope for further studies* is mentioned by a much larger percentage of 
females than males as a factor motivating change in job, although in both 
groups 'better service conditions and facilities' is the most frequently cited 
response, 43 per cent of males and 39 per cent of females mentioning this 
factor as a motive for change. Males are slightly more concerned about 
better use of training and scope to improve competence., 

Except among technology graduates, the highes* percentage of re- 
sponses in all the subjects of graduation referred to better service 
conditions and facilities as a factor motivating change in occupational 
profile. Among technology graduates, 29.7 per cent referred to scope for 
further studies, as against 27.0 per cent who mentioned better service 
conditions and facilities. Twenty-four per cen* of the graduates in biology 
and 18.1 per cent of the genera! science graduates also referred to the scope 
for further studies. The concern for scope to improve nrofessional compe- 
tence seems to be more common among engineering and language 
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graduates. All three medical graduates in our sample refer only to better 
service conditions and facilities as the motivating factor. Of the r jur 
graduates in law, two referred to better use of training, one referred to 
secure future, and one gave a reason not listed in the questionnaire. It thus 
transpires that the possibility of better utilizing knowledge and training 
already acquired, and of pursuing further studies, is a motive for changing 
jobs for abet 20 per cent of those who graduated in engineering, social 
sciences, arts, language and commerce. The corresponding figure is over 30 
per cent for graduates of biological and general sciences and agriculture. 
This motive was given by 48.6 per cent of the technology graduates and 
26.9 per cent of the physical science graduates. 

Among some employees with post-graduate degrees in management, 
scope to improve professional competence was the factor most often cited. 
Among all the other post-graduates, the most important motivating factor 
seems to be 'better service conditions and facilities'. Except in the cases 
of technology, language and some branches of science, the percentage 
of responses referring to pursuit of higher studies and better utilization of 
acquired knowledge and training is lower among post-graduates than 
among graduates. All four respondents with postgraduate qualification? 
in medicine referred to service conditions and facilities as factors 
motivating job changes. 

In Egypt, 13 per cent of the graduates sampled lived in different 
communities from th ; ones in wnich they worked. Sixty per cent of the 
respondents indicated that the region in which they worked was different 
from the region in which they originally lived. This regional mobility seems 
to be of sufficient magnitude to represent a kind of internal brain-drain 
problem. It should be seen in the light of the dominance in our sample of 
employees of the government and parts of the public sector. Reasons for 
not working in the region of origin are shown in Tables 10 and 11. The 
most important reason was that the family moved. Other important fac- 
tors concern availability of appropriate work in the region of origin. Least 
important was unwillingness to work in one s own region. Eighty-three 
per cent of the respondents indicated that this reason was unimportant. 

Twentv-eight per cent of the graduates indicated that they had 
changed jobs. The main reasons for these changes are shown in Table 11. 
Most important was 'better working conditions', vvhich more than half of 
those who had changed jobs regarded as 'very important'. The other 
important reasons were related to career development: 'better utilization 
of training', 'better promotion prospects', 'more suited to personal talents'. 

In summary, regional mobility was very high in the graduate sample. 
The most important reasons are personal, but labour market factors 
are also important. Job mobility was moderate. The most important 
reasons concerned working conditions, but labour market factors were also 
important. 

In the Philippines, l4 ,e length of stay in the first job was in all instances 
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Table 10: Reasons for migration in Egypt 



Reason 


Degree of importance 


S 


Could not get a job in your own region 


1.7 


566 


Could get job, but not relevant to your training 


1.7 


560 


Transferred by your employer 


1.5 


560 


Did not want to work in your own region 


1.3 


560 


Better career prospects outside your region 


1.7 


560 


You knew the region and wanted to work there 


1.6 


560 


Your family moved 


1.8 


560 


Other 


1.1 


552 



Notes: 1 Calculated as mean using code 'Unimportant* = 1; 'Important' = 2; 
'Ve> Important' = 3. 
2 Calt ilated over only those who changed jobs. 
Source: Egypt study, op. tit , p. 186. 



Table 11: Reasons for job change in Egypt 


Reason 


Degree of importance 


Better working conditions 


2.2 


Better promotion prospects 


2.0 


Better utilization of training 


1.9 


Difficulties with colleagues 


1.3 


More suited to personal talents 


1.9 


Lost previous job 


1.1 


Other 


1.1 



Notes: 1 Calculated as mea* ising code 'Unimportant' = 1; 'Impor . l ' = 2; 
'Very Important* — L>. 
2 Calculated over only fiose indicating that they have changed jobs. 
Source: Egypt study, op. tit., p. i86. 



shorter or equal to the length of stay in the second and current job. The 
majority of the changes in jobs took place within major occupational 
groupings. For example, ther* had been greater mobility within the 
professional and technical group than from clerical and related workers to 
professional and technical groups. Professionals with the highest income 
(judges and lawyers) were least mobile in respect of their jobs. However, 
teachers were also less mobile, even though they had low pay. In general, 
those who had lower pay on their first job moved more often than others. 
For Tanzania, job mobility can be summarized as follows: 

1 Approximately one out of seven graduates in Tanzania changes jobs 
at some time in his or her working life. 

2 The most frequent reason for change is better use of skills — both 
training and personal talents. Better conditions of service comes 
next in order. 
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3 Better use of training is more frequently cited as the reason for 
change among the graduates over 30 years of age, and better 
conditions of service and better use of personal talents are cited 
more frequently by the graduates in the 25-30 age group. 

4 The higher the age of graduates, the higher is the probability that 
they have changed jobs. 

5 Neither change nor the reasons for change are a function of sex. 

6 Those who specialize in social science and those who work for the 
parastatal sector have a higher probability of changing their jobs for 
one reason or another. 

In Zambia, of the total respondents some 58 per cent of the graduates 
state that they had changed their occupation. 

The percentage claiming to have changed occupation varies between 
the different current occupational categories. The administrative, clerical 
and sales employees stand out as containing lower proportions of people 
who changed their occupation, while the agriculture/forestry and profes- 
sional/technical categories contain a higher proportion. 

The field of specialization for highest qualification also appears to have 
a strong effect on changes in occupation. Forty-five per cent of graduates 
who specialize in business and commerce and 30 per cent of those who 
specialize in law stated that they had changed their occupation. Those are 
below the average. An above-average proportion of changes was stated by 
graduates of natural sciences (68 per cent), engineering/technology (70 per 
cent), and health/medicine (65 per cent). This may reflect the more 
occupation-specific nature of business, commerce and law training, and the 
more favourable working conditions for graduates of these fields. 

The propensity to change occupation does not appear to vary greatly 
between graduates with different types of qualification. The only variation 
is a slightly higher proportion of changes among two-year diploma holders 
and a somewhat lower proportion for one-year diploma holders. The one- 
year courses do tend to be more definitely occupation-oriented. The most 
frequently cited reasons for changing were those concerned with better use 
of personal talents and training. Conditions of service and promotion 
prospects came second, while dissatisfaction with and loss of previous 
employment were rarely given as a reason for change. The choice of 
reasons for change in occupation differed slightly between male and female 
respondents, with the females laying greater emphasis on jobs suited to 
their particular talents, but less emphasis on promotion prospects than the 
males. 

Reasons for change also varied according to the current occupation of 
the respondents. Those who had changed to professional or technical 
occupations tended to place greater emphasis on the use of their talents and 
less on promotion prospects, whilst those in administrative posts stressed 
promotion prospects more strongly. 
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The industry in which the respondents were employed also appeared 
to affect reasons for change of occupation. The graduates in the mining and 
transport and communications industries placed less ? f .ress on the use of 
special talents but more on the better use of their training. Those in 
government administration and community and business services indicated 
just the opposite, in addition to regarding promotion prospects as generally 
less important. Graduates in trade and industry gave conditions of service 
and promotion prospects as their major reasons for change, with better use 
of their talents and training as correspondingly less important. 

In Peru, 23 per cent of the ESEP graduates who had changed their job 
had done so to obtain br A, er working conditions, 14 per cent had been 
promoted and 39 per cent had changed for a better salary. These changes 
were observed in 1981 among those who graduated in 1977, 1978 and 
1979. 7 



Third group of countries 

Bangladesh had a significant proportion of its educated employees change 
their jobs. 

Of the 515 employees who responded to the question on the number of 
jobs they had had, 73 per cent in dicated more than one job Table 12 gives 
the structure of changes of jobs by academic qualification or .he employees. 

Twenty-eight per cent of the employees were working on their second 

Table 12: Distribution of employees according to number of jobs they have held and 
levels of education in Bangladesh 

Number of jobs held 



5 and Total 



Level of education 


i 


2 


3 


4 


more 


(% to total) 


S.S.C. Pass 


55 


35 


21 


14 


10 


135 




(41) 


(26) 


(16) 


(10) 


(7) 


(26) 


H.S.C. Pass 


34 


27 


23 


7 


12 


103 




(33) 


(26) 


(22) 


(7) 


(12) 


(20) 


Polytechnic graduates 


6 


11 


3 


4 


4 


28 


(22) 


(39) 


(11) 


(14) 


(14) 


(5) 


Bachelor's degree holder 


25 


51 


34 


25 


2o 


161 


(graduates) 


(16) 


(32) 


(21) 


(16) 


(16) 


(31) 


Master s degree and above 


18 


19 


17 


12 


22 


88 


(^ost-graduate and above) 


(20) 


(22) 


09) 


M) 


(25) 


(17) 


Total 


138 


143 


98 


62 


74 


515 




(27) 


(28) 


(19) 


(12) 


(14) 


(100) 



(Figures within parentheses indicate per cent to row total.) 
Source: Bangladesh study, op. cit. t p. 209. 
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job, 19 per cent on their third, 12 per cent on the**- fourth and 14 per cent 
had experience of at least five jobs in their employment career. The table 
also reveals that there is an association between levels of education and the 
mobility of the employees on the job market Although 27 per cent of all 515 
employees were found to retain their first job, the percentage is highest in 
the case of S.S.C. pass employees (41 per cent) and lowest in the case of 
bachelor degree graduates (J6 per cent) followed by those having the 
academic qualifications of master's degree and above (20 per cent). On the 
other hand, the proportion of employees who had had four or more jobs is 
lowest in the case of S.S.C. pass employees (only 7 per cent) and highest in 
the case of post-graduate employees (25 per cent). The position of graduate 
employees in this case is second. Using data of Table 12 above we 
estimated the average number of jobs held by an employee of each 
educational category. The estimated averages are given below. 



Level of education 


All 


Polytechnic Bachelor's Masters 


S.S.C. H S C. graduates ( graduates) ( po st -graduat e ) 


Average number 




of jobs held by 




*in employee 2 59 


2.28 2.38 2.61 2.85 3.01 



Source: Bangladesh study, p. 210. 



The average number of jobs of each level of education is lowest for 
S.S.C. pass employees and highest for post-graduate employees. Employees 
with higher educational qualifications appear to be more dynamic than 
employees with lower educational qualifications. 

In Sri Lanka 35.1 per cent of graduate employees changed their jobs 
after graduation (males 45.3 per cent; females 18.2 per cent).* 

Satisfaction with the job was most frequently cited by the professional 
graduates (law, business, engineering, etc.) and special science graduates 
whereas insecurity of employment was more frequently cited by the 
general arts and science graduates, and earnings are cited most frequently 
by the special arts graduates as reasons for changing their jobs. According 
to types of jobs held by graduates, it is observed that better salary is the 
most frequent reason for change to jobs presently held by senior and junior 
executives and university academic .staff, clerks and technicians. Job 
satisfaction is the most frequently cited reason r or jobs presently held b\ 
directors and heads of departments, and security of employment is the 
reason most frequentk cited by those presently emploved a.s teachers (see 
Tables 13 and 14). 

In the Sudan, the ma* imum number of graduates who changed their 
jobs did so for better future prospects. The factor of next highest 
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Table 13. Percentage distribution of frequency of response mien by employed graduates regarding the reasons jor moling into the 
present job by course follow ed> in Sri Lanka ~~ — — — 



Course followed 



Arts- Scietue 



Reason for moving into the present job 


Professional 


General 


Special 


General 


Special 


Total 


1. Better salary 


13.3 


13 8 


16.2 


12.9 


9.4 


14.0 


2. Better promotion prospects 


12.2 


11.4 


12.1 


11.8 


12.8 


12.0 


3. Security of employment 


13.7 


15.6 


13.3 


16.8 


12.8 


14.1 


•4. Job satisfaction 


15.2 


12 5 


13 7 


14.6 


15.4 


14.4 


5. Greater scope to use knowledge/skills 














acquired through university education in 














job .situation 


10.7 


9.6 


10.2 


8.4 


11.1 


10. 1 


6. Scope for u' , of acquired additional 














qualifications 


12.6 


13.1 


12.5 


14.6 


15.4 


13.1 


7. Job more in keeping with graduate status 


8.5 


10.2 


10.2 


10.7 


10.3 


9.7 > 


8. Better work environment 


12.0 


10.2 


9.6 


7.8 


94 


10.2 


9. Others 


1.8 


3.6 


2.2 


2.4 


3 4 


2.4 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 




(460) 


(167) 


(481) 


(178) 


(117) 


(1,403) 



Notes: 1. Frequencies of responses given in parentheses. 

2. The question being one w ith pro\ ision for multiple responses, the total number of responses exceeds the total < in pie responding 
Source: Sri Lanka study, op. cit , p. 268. 
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Table 14: Percentage distribution of frequency of responses given by employed graduates regarding the reasons for moving into the 
pwntjob by present employment, in Sri Lanka « j & 

Present employment 



Reasons 



1. Better salary 

2. Better promotion 
prospects 

3. Security of employment 

4. Job satisfaction 

5. Greater scope to use 
knowledge/skills 
acquired through 
university education 
in job situation 

6. Scope for use of 
acquired additional 
qualification 

7. job more in keeping 
with graduate status 

8. Better work 

environment 

9. Others 

Total 



Directors/ 

Frequency Heads of Clerical, 

of departments/ Senior Academic Junior technical 

responses Professionals executive staff executive and allied Teachers 



Others 



(489) 



(117) 



1(X).() 
(152) 



100.0 
(316) 



(79) 



100.0 
(185) 



100.0 
(7) 



Total 



191 


12.7 


15.6 


14 r> 

1 *T.«</ 




17 7 
1 f . I 


lU.o 


14.3 


13.9 


166' 


11.2 


12.2 


13.8 


13.9 


15.2 


7.0 


14.3 


12.1 


193 


12.9 


14.3 


1 L.O 


l i a 


KM 


18.9 


14.3 


14.0 


197 


16.2 


13.6 


11.8 


13 0 


12.6 


15.2 


14 3 


U. 


140 


10.9 


10.2 


11.8 


98 


10.1 


7.6 


14.3 


10 2 


180 


13.6 


12.9 


11.8 


12.7 


8.9 


15.7 


14.3 


13.1 


135 


9.7 


11.6 


10.5 


10.1 


7.6 


9.2 




9.8 


139 


10.5 


8.2 


11.2 


8 6 


11 4 


11.9 


14.3 


10.1 


34 


2.3 


1.4 


2.1 


1.8 




3.7 




2.5 



100.0 
(1,375) 



Notes: 1. Frequencies of responses given in parentheses. 

I . , Tht i ( l ucst ; <)n ,)ein 8 with provision for muUiple responses, the total number of respor es exceeds the total sample responding. 
Source: Sri Lanka study, op. cit., p. 269. - — - 
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importance is the better service conditions. The other important factors 
that encouraged graduates to change their jobs are the opportunity for 
better use of training and the suitability of the present job to their personal 
aptitudes. 

The change of jobs seems to be rare in the cases of graduates with post- 
graduate diplomas, MJ M.Sc. M.Com. or Ph.D. degrees, or professional 
degrees such as B.Ed., B.L., B.Sc. (agriculture) and B.Vet.Sc. It is the 
graduates with a B.A., B.Sc. or B.Com. who change jobs the most; 41.94 per 
cent changed their jobs because the new job offered a better future; 24.19 
per cert changed to obtain better service conditions; 17.74 per cent did so 
to make better use of *heir training; and only 8 per cent changed to suit 
their rv>rsonal aptitudes. 

. Jative importance of the factors causing the change of jobs is 
different for graduates who had a job whilst studying and those who did 
net. The former placed better match with personal aptitudes, while the 
latter gave bet*. >r use of training as the third most important motive for 
changing. Both types of graduates ranked better future prospects and 
better work conditions first and second, however. 

In Botswana, 13.8 per cent of the graduates had changed their 
dccupational career. Better conditions of service, government transfer on 
promotion, better promotion prospects, and better use of training are the 
rhost important motives for change (see Table 15). 



Table 15: Reasons for changes of occujmtion in Botswana 



Reasons 


Percentage 


Better conditions of service 


43.8 


Better prospects for promotion 


28.4 


Government transfer on promotion 


32.3 


Better use of training 


23.8 


More suited to personal talents 


3 7 


Lost previous job 


0.2 


Did not get along with work colleagues 


0.1 



Source: Botswana study, op. cit K . p. 300, 



One can observ e from this anal /.sis that changes of job are common to 
nil types of country studied in our survey, including the centrally planned 
economies. Flexibility of needs in jobs was found to be an important feature 
of a market economy like that of the Federal Republic of Germany, thus 
mitigating the rigid quantitative relaticnship between education and 
employment and indicating the potential adjustment of the labour market 
in the face of oversupply of graduates in some fields or shortages in others. 
Geographical mobility of graduates can ensure the supply of manpower in 
areas where they are needed, as in the USSR. Poor housing conditions and 
mismatch between training acquired and the needs of the job are the most 
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important reasons for change of job in centrally planned economies like the 
USSR and Poland. 

I la second group of countries, better service conditions and better 
use of skills have been the most frequently cited reasons for job mobility. 
However, most of these changes have occurred within the major occupa- 
tional groupings and not from a lower level occupation to a higher one. 
Better working conditions and better career prospects have been important 
reasons for change of job in the third group of countries. In one of them, 
namely Bangladesh, the higher the education of a graduate the higher the 
mobility, which also indicates the lower probability of mobility from a lon er 
level of occupation to a higher one, since in most cases such mobility occurs 
with better .service conditions. 

This, then, is the situation of mobility in work and the apparent reasons 
for it. In some ways, mobility j n work creates problems in relating 
educational output to the needs for skills in the economy. However, such 
occupational mobility is often necessary if graduates are to keep their 
productivity increasing and if a country is to have a balanced economic 
development (as is the purpose of centrally planned economies). Such 
changes in jobs are often vertical in \he same occupa Jon, as has been noted 
above. Cne moves higher up the ladder while keeping the same specializa- 
tion. When such changes are horizontal, from one type of job to another, 
changing the field of specialization, the problem of relating education to 
employment in quantitativ e terms becomes more complex. Identification of 
the extent of such changes in jobs may help in reducir \ this complexity. 
Knowledge of the reasons for the mobility may also help the planner to 
adjust supply of education to demand for employment. 

Utilization of training on the job 

in the analysis of the characteristics which make a job satisfactory to the 
graduates, we have learnt that use of skills on the job is a recurring feature. 
From the human capital point of view as well, training given to the students 
should be utilized i make it cost effective. In reality, it i.s very raiely that 
the qualifications auiieveci by the graduates can be matched with the jobs, 
however efficient the system is. Often, many of one's qualifications remain 
unutilized on the job. We were interested in identifying the extent of such 
under-utilization in the different countries of our study. 

lirst "roup of countries 

In the Federal Republic of Germany a survey of graduates of commerce 
was conducted, in which AO per cent of the respondents considered a 
graduate in the field of economics to be required for this position. Sixteen 
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per cent considered that the jog could he performed In a graduate of 
another field, and 22 per cent thought that the joh could he performed hy 
persons not holding a college degree at all, which implies that they did not 
think their training in commerce was heing utilized. 

It has also heen ohsei ved that in terms of under-utilization of training, 
the graduates of mechanical engineering suffered most in the 1970s, 
hecause of the enormouj increase in the supply of mechanical engineers 
due to economic stagnation. 

In the USSR a survey of engineers on the job in the enterprises 
demonstrates a high degree of discontent, mainly because cf the under- 
utilization of training. Such dissatisfaction i** observed to be highest a .long 
the civil and mechanical engineers and textile engineers, and lowest among 
the research institutes, as shown in the following table. 



Table 16: Decree of satisfaction of engineers with their job in the USSR (%) 



Degree of 


Overall (all 


Construction 


Chemical 


Textile and 


Research 


satisfaction 


industries) 


manufacturing 


Industrie > 


others 


institutes 


Very satisfied 


21 2 


18.7 


18.8 


19.2 


23.0 


Satisfied 


41.6 


39.0 


40.0 


43.6 


42.8 


Indifferent and 












no opinion 


9.9 


9.7 


9.2 


9.6 


10.2 


Dissatisfied 


27.3 


32.6 


32.0 


27.6 


24.0 


Total 


1(K).() 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100 0 


Source: USSR study, op. cit v 


Table 31. page 112 







Polish studies have shown a substantial divergence between the 
opinions of graduates and those of their emplo>ers concerning the ad- 
equacy and the relevance of the former's training. In 1975, 60 per cent of the 
employers expressed the view that their employees with post-secondary 
degrees had been fully trained for their jobs, whereas a 1970 survey of 
gradates levealed that only 23 per cent believed that the knowledge they 
had acquired was adequate. Moreover, while 8! per cent of the employers 
believ \ that graduates* qualifications were being fuMy utilize J, almost half 
(47 per cent) of the graduates expressed the view that their knowledge was 
insufficiently used in their jobs. 

In processing the 1970 survey data, relationships between the gradu- 
ates' own Assessment of the extent to u '.rich their qualifications were being 
utilized and several other assessments were examined (see Tables 17, 18, 
19). The strongest relation proves to be between the utilization of general 
professional training ?nd the consistency of employment with the course 
of education completed. The extent to which qualifications were being 
utilized correlated more weakly with the type of employing organization, 
the greatest utilization being recorded for higher education institutions and 
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Table 17: Assessment of extent to which training is utilized related to consistency of 
work content with study content in Poland 



KtH wiedge acquired (%) 

Consistency of work . 

with study course Adequate to job Insufficiently Required 

and specialization performed used supplementing 



Consistent with specialist 








studies 


33.3 


38.0 


29.7 


On the whole consistent with 








specialist studies 


20.2 


54.0 


27.3 


On the whole not consistent 








with specialist studies 


16.4 


57.9 


27.6 


Not consistent with specialist 








studies but consistent or 








consistent on the whole with 








study course 


15.4 


=56.2 


29.6 


Not consistent with either 


7.5 


59.5 


29.8 


Source: Poland study, op. ext. 


, p. 237. 






Table 18: Assessment of training related to type 


of employing organization in Poland 


Knowledge acquired (%) 


TtfP e °f organization 


Adequate to job 


Insufficiently 


Required 


performed 


used 


supplementing 


Production 


18.2 


59.7 


23.6 


Applied research 


24.0 


38.0 


38.0 


Higher education and science 


30.4 


15.5 


53.7 


Education 


37.4 


38.3 


24.7 


Provincial and central 








administration 


26.1 


47.6 


28.7 


Others 


23.1 


44.0 


30.5 



Note: Difference from 100 per cent — question not answered. 
Source: Poland study, op. ci/.. p. 238. 



research centres, and the smallest for production enterprises. The weakest 
correlation found was between the extent to which knowledge was being 
utilized and hierarchical position in the organization. The survey was 
concerned with the allocation of working time. Graduates were asked what 
proportion of their time was occupied with tasks not requiring a higher 
education. On the basis of responses from 86 per cent of the population 
surveyed, it was found that tasks not requiring higher education took up 
approximately 40 per cent of working time. The correlation of this 
assessment with other lactors is very similar to that of the utilization of 
qualifications. TaUe 20 shows data on the interdependence of the job being 
performed with the specialization of the individual graduate. 
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Table 19: Assessment of training related to position held in Poland 



Knowledge acquired (%) 





Adequate to job 


Insufficiently 


Required 


Position 


performed 


used 


supplementing 


Non-executive 


24.3 


49.2 


27.5 


Middle management 


18.5 


58.7 


24.2 


Senior management 


24.5 


53.9 


23.4 


Scientific worker 


32.8 


15.4 


51.8 



Note: Difference from 100 per cent — question not answered. 
Source: Poland study, op. cit.* p. 238. 



Table 20: Time spent on tasks not requiring higher education related to degree of 
consistency of training with job content in Poland 



Tasks not requiring higher education occupy: 



Consistency of work with study 


Up to 20% 


From 21% to 


Over 50% 


course and specialization 


of time 


50% of time 


of time 


Consistent with specialist studies 


\\4 


38.7 


28 0 


On the whole consist e. ith 








specialist studies 


11.3 


37.5 


41.5 


On the whole not consistent with 








specialist studies 


8.1 


33 4 


47.6 


No consistent with specialist studies 








but consistent or consistent on the 








whole with study course 


10.0 


34.9 


45.9 


Not consistent with either 


5.9 


26.1 


59.0 



Note: Difference from 100 per cent — question not answered. 
Source: Poland study, op. rft., *~ 240. 



Perhaps surprisingly, it is not easy »o interpret the figures for time 
spent on tasks not requiring higher education. This is because specialists, 
even under an optimal system for time use, are bound to perform certain 
tasks which do not require high qualifications but are directly related to 
their activities within their employer's organizational and social structure. 
It follows that only by deducting some 15, 20 or 25 per cent of inevitably, 
and therefore 'justifiably', wasted time, can we begin to assess how much 
time graduates could save in jobs which correspond to their training and 
specialization, and try to identify any additional waste resulting from the 
lack of such correspondence. 

In the 1970 study the only further information on the training acquired 
in higher education was confined to a question on any fundamental gaps in 
this education with respect to a few specified subject groups. Replies tc this 
question can be summed for the entire population surveyed. Over 40 per 
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cent of the graduates pointed to gaps in practical or specialized know ledge, 
and knowledge of foreign languages and management and organization 
methods. Only about 5 per cent of the respondents indicated additional 
gaps in basic theoretical knowledge and in the fundamentals of their 
professions. These answers, too, were highly correlated with the nature of 
the job. It is not possible to deal broadly with the other questions in the 
same survey, concerning subjects which had proved to be the most and the 
least useful in the job, or suggestions for changes inthe content and methods 
of training, as these are too specifically linked to particular fields of study. 

An attempt to analyse more fully the usefulness of knowledge acquired 
in higher studies, using a multi-grade scale of assessment, was made in a 
survey carried out in 1973 among graduates of technical colleges. This 
showed that some of the respondents — approximately one third — 
considered their training in bas'c theoretical subjects (e.g. mathematics, 
physics, etc.) to have been 'too extensive'. About a quarter of :he res- 
pondents had the same opinion of general economic subjects. Subjects in 
which training was described as insufficient or inapplicable were, princi- 
pally, foreign languages, sociology and psychology, management and 
organization methods, and certain specialized technologies. About a quar- 
ter of the respondents mentioned specialized technologies 
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Second group of countries 

In India, analysis of the relationship between formal academic c salifi- 
cations and their present job requirements revealed that 58.6 per t »nt of 
the graduates found their academic qualifications to be both useful and 
adequate. Another 27.7 per cent felt they were useful but not adequate and 
hence should be supplemented by other forms of training and education. 
According to 12.2 per cent of the employed graduates, their educational 
qup'Ifications were simply irrelevant to the needs of their present jobs, 
while 19 (1.5 per cent) responde. characterized these qualifications as 
even detrimental to the needs of ti Av current jobs. 

The experiences of male and female graduate employees did not 
differ much, except that slightly more males (86 per cent) found their 
educational qualifications to be adequate and/oi useful for meeting their 
present job requirements. Fifteen per cent of the females (as against 13 per 
cent of the males) considered that such qualifications were neither useful 
nor adequate (see Table 21). 

None of the graduates in medicine, technology, iaw and unlisted 
subjects found their educational background to be usei^s or inadequate for 
meeting their current job requirements. Besides this, no graduates in 
engineering, languages and science considered their academic qualifica- 
tions to be detrimental. All the medicine graduates, 83 per :ent of the 
technology graduates and 71 per cent of the f ience graduates had the 
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Table 21: Distribution of employed graduates according to the perceived 
relevance /adequacy of their education in West Bengal, India 





Sex 






Opinion 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Useful and adequate 
Useful but not adequate 
Irrelevant 
Detrimental 


703 (58.7) 
332 (27.7) 
145(12.1) 
18 (1.5) 


40 (56.3) 
20 (28.2) 
10(14.1) 
J (1.4) 


743 (58 6) 
352 (27.7) 
155 (12.2) 
19 (1.5) 


Total 


1.198 


71 


1,269 



Source: West Bengal study, op. cit. f p. 208 



impression that their academic attainments were not only useful but 
adequate for their jobs. The figure is over 60 per cent in biological sciences, 
engineering and agriculture as well.. However only a third of the graduates 
in languages and other unclassified subjects had this impression. Law and 
language graduates point more to the inadequacy of their formal education, 
which is pointed out by sizeable segments of the respondents in other 
subjects as well (see Table 22). 

A cross-classification of respondents according to the extent to which 
their educational qualifications were necessary for obtaining their current 
jobs and the extent to which these were found useful, adequate or relevant 
brings out some important points. Among graduates to whom these 
qualifications were Very necessary' for obtaining their current jobs, the 
qualifications were found to be 'useful and adequate' for meeting their job 
requirements by 72.6 per cent of the respondents. The corresponding figure 
is 55.6 per cent for th ^se who looked upon their qualifications as jus* 
'necessary' for securing jobs and is only 35.2 per cent for those who 
regarded these as 'not necessary' for this purpose. Conversely, little more 
than 30 per cent of the graduates in the latter two categories saw their 
education as 'useful but not adequate' to meet job needs. The percentage of 
respondents who found their formal education to be 'irrelevant' to their 
current job requirements increases from among those who felt their 
degrees to be very necessary' to those who felt them to be just 'necessary' 
and is much larger (27.0 per cent) among those to whom the degrees were 
unnecessary. Similarly, 5.6 per cent of the respondents who regarded their 
degrees as unnecessary for securing their current jobs characterized their 
educational qualifications as 'detrimental' in meeting the needs of their 
jobs. Very few (not more than 1 per cent) of the respondents in the two 
other groups had such a negative assessment of their academic qualifica- 
tions in relation to jobs. Out of the 756 employed graduates who found their 
qualifications 'not necessary' or just 'necessary' for securing their current 
jobs, 144 (19 per cent) reported their qualifications to be irrelevant or even 
detrimental to their job needs. This indicates a possible mismatch between 
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Table 22: Distribution of employed graduates according to the perceived 
relevance/adequacy of et ication and graduate level course i ^ / Bengal, India 

Need for education 

Graduate Useful and Useful but not 

level course adequate adequate Irrelevant Detrimental Total 



Natural 






science 


98(52.1) 


62 (33.0) 


Bioscience 


35 (33.6) 


11 (20.0) 


Social science 


185 (58.7) 


86 (27.3) 


Engineering 


86 (64.2) 


33 (24.6) 


Technology 


15 (83.3) 


3(16.7) 


Agriculture 


5 (62.5) 


2 (25.0) 


Commerce 


167 (56.4) 


82 (27.7) 


Language 


5 (33.3) 


6 (40.0) 


Arts 


59 (59.0) 


29 (29.0) 


Science 


37(71.2) 


12 (23.1) 


Total 


692 (58.6) 


326 (27.6) 



25 (13.3) 


3(1.6) 


188(io.9) 


9(16.4) 


0 


55 (4.7) 


38 (12.1) 


6(1.9) 


315 (26.7) 


14 (10.4) 


1 (7.5) 


134(11.3) 


0 


0 


18 (1.5) 


1 (12.5) 


0 


8 (6.8) 


41 (13.9) 


6 (2.0) 


296 (25.1) 


4 (26.7) 


0 


15(1.3) 


11 (11.0) 


1 (i.o) 


100 (8.5) 


_3 (5.8) 




52 (4.4) 


146(12.4) 


17(1.4) 


1,181 



Source: West Bengal study, op. ext., p. 209. 

Tabic 23: Distribution of employed graduates according to the perceived 
relevance /adequacy of education and credentials in recruitment in West Bengal, India 

Relevance I adequacy of education 

Credential in Useful and Useful but not 

recruitment adequate adequate Irrelevant Detrimental Total 



Very 

necessary 349 (72.6) 

Necessary 291 (55.6) 

Not necessary 82 (35.2) 

Total 722 (58.4) 



105 (21.8) 26 (5.4) 
164 (31.4) 63 (12.0) 
7^(32.2) 63 (27.0) 

344 (27.8) 152 (12.3) 



1 481 (27.8) 

5(1.0) 523(41.1) 

_[3(5.6) 233 (13.3) 

19(1.5) 1,237 



Source: West Bengal study, op * p. 211. 

job requirements and prescribed qualif wctcion requirements for various jobs 
(see Table 23). 

In Egypt, thr graduates generally indicated that the education they 
had received was 'necessary* and 'useful' in their work. Nevertheless, some 
15 per cent indicated that their education was 'not necessary and 'not 
useful* in their work. Perception of the degree of necessity and the degree 
of usefulness can be seen to vary according to ;he field of education, as 
shown in Tables 24 and 25. 

The highest degree of necessi f y \nd usefulness of educational qualifi- 
cations is expressed by graduates having arts education: 83 per cent 
indicated that their education was 'v?ry necessary* and over 90 per cent 
indicated that it was 'very useful'. Next came graduate? from the field of 
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Table 24: Necessity and utility of education in the job in Egypt 





Necessity (%), 


Utility (%) 


Not necessary/useful 


15.7 


14.3 


Necessary/useful 


16.2 


219 


Very necessary/useful 


68.0 


63.8 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 



Note: 0\v;ng to rounding off. totals may not sum to exactly 100 per cent. 
Source: Egypt study, op. cit., p. 164. 



Table 25: Degree of necessity of educational qualifications for job by faculty 
graduated from in Egypt 



Degree of 

Faculty Not necessary Necessary Very necessary necessit 



Social science and 



humanities 


15.7 


20.3 


63.9 


2.5 


Science and medicine 


10.3 


7.1 


82.6 


2.7 


Engineering 


13.2 


10.1 


76.7 


2.6 


Arts education 


5.7 


11.3 


83.0 


2.8 


Technology 


30.8 


9.2 


60.0 


2.3 


Agriculture 


19.4 


15.8 


64.8 


2.5 


Other 


18.2 


15.2 


66.7 


2.5 


All 


15.5 


16.4 


08.1 


2.5 


Note- Degree of necessity calculated as 


; mean 


using code 'Not necessary' = 1; 


'Necessary' : 


= 2; 'Very necessary' 


= 3. 






Source: Egypt study, 


op. cit., p. 165. 








Table 26. Degree of 


usefulness of education in the job by faculty graduated from in 












Faculty 








Degree of 


Not useful 


Useful 


Very useful 


usefulness 


Social science and 










humanities 


13.8 


25.7 


60.5 


2.5 


Science and medicine 


9.5 


14.4 


76 1 


2.7 


Engineering 


16.3 


13.2 


70.5 


2.5 


Arts education 


1.9 


7.5 


90.6 


2.9 


Technology 


26.2 


26 2 


47.7 


2.2 


Agriculture 


18.6 


21.7 


59.6 


2.4 


Other 


24.2 


15.2 


60.6 


2.4 


All 


14.2 


22 0 


63.8 


2.5 



Note: Degree of usefulness calculated as mean using eo, • 'Not useful' = 1* 

'Useful' = 2; "Very useful' = 3. 
Source: Kgypt study, op. cit., ,). 165. 
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science and medicine: 83 per cent indicated their education was Very 
necessary', and 76 per cent indicated it was Very useful'. Lowest were 
graduates of technology: 31 per cent indicated their education was 'not 
necessary', and 26 per cent indicated it was 'not useful' (see Table 26). 

In Zan la, graduates were asked to rate the education they had 
received in relation to their current jobs, and to state whether their 
educational qualification was necessary for obtaining their current jobs. 
The responses are tabulated in Table .°7. Approximately 2 per cent of 'he 
respondents said either that Ihe education they had received in relation to 
their current job was not useful or that their educational qualification was 
not necessary for obtaining their current job. On the oth?r hand, slightly 
more than 75 per cent of the respondents stated either that their education 
was very useful or that their educational qualification was very r ?cessary 

Slightly more women than men thought that che education they had 
received was Very necessary' to their current job. This of course may be 
due to the somewhat larger proportion of women in jobs for which the 
training is task-oriented, e.g. secretarial work. On the other hand, both men 
and women agreed, with almost equal frequency, that their educational 
qualifications were necessary for obtaining their current job. The responses 
are tabulated in Table 28. 



Table 27 Education received in relation to needs to present job in Zambia 





Very necessary Necessary 


No; necessary 


Total 


Ver\ use lu 


.582 91 


6 


679 


Useful 


93 107 




207 


Not useful 


_5 _7 


_6 


J8 


Total 


680 205 


19 


904 


Source • '/ 


ambia study, op cit v p. 188 






Table 2H. 


Educational qualification necessary for 


obtaining ptesent job 


in Zambia 




Educational qualification necessary 


Education received in 


relation to 




for getting present job 


needs of present job 




Very Not 


Very 


Not 


Sex 


necessary Necessary necessary 


useful Useful 


useful 


Male 


623 189 22 


574 193 


16 


Female 


103 31 1 


111 19 


2 


Total 


726 ?<2() 23 


685 212 


18 



Source. Zambia stuck, op. cit.. p. 189. 



It is interesting to note that graduates in health/medicine, agriculture, 
law, and, to a lesser extent, engineering/technology, rated their education 
as useful more frequently. This difference is probably accounted for by a 
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combination of job-oriented training and professionalism developed during 
their training. Natural science graduates tend to rate their training less 
highly. 

When the responses are analysed by institute i, graduates of the 
University of Zambia and the Evelyn Hone College tend to give a lower 
rating to the importance of their qualification. Again, this may be due to a 
somewhat broader education received by a large proportion of the 
graduates of these . wo institutions. 

A matrix of occupation versus education received in relation to present 
job confirms that those persons who either have undergone training in 
professional areas or are in : ghly task-oriented jobs tend to rate their 
training more highly. 

In the Philippines, the rationalization of training was analysed on the 
basis of the graduate survey considering two variab'es: (1) formal training 
and (2) supplementary out of school training. Many of the respondents 
(36.2 per cent) had had supplementary training. On the content and 
method of instruction in their formal training, 49.2 per cent cf the employed 
graduates felt that *he content was adequate, and 48.9 per cent felt the 
method w as adequate. Those who rated content and method of instruction 
as 'very adequate' account for 36.75 per cent and 35.18 per cent respec- 
tively, and 'excellent' content and method of instruction, 9.26 per cent and 
9.62 per cent respectively. A negligible number expressed dissatisfaction 
with their college training. 

As stated earlier, the demand for education is stimulated by employ- 
ment prospects. This section of our st'dy assesses whether education 
judged as highly satisfactory is indeed necessary in securing a job. A 
majority (56.94 per cent) considered their educational qualification to be 
'very necessary'; 24.15 per cent considered it 'extraordinarily necessary'; 
and 24.66 per cent 'necessary*. \ small percentage asserted that educa- 
tional qualifications were 'barely necessary' (2.79 per cent) and 'not 
necessary' '1.09 per cent). Those who placed greater emphasis on educa- 
tional qualifications and formal training included professional and technical 
workers, clerical and related workers, production and transport w orkers. In 
terms of industrial classification, graduates employed in community, social 
and personal service, manufacturing and mining and qua<rying attached 
greater significance to educational qualifications and formal training. 

Furthermore, the graduates of proprietary institutions, Catholic 
schools, the UP system and the other state colleges and universities 
attached more importance to educational qualifications and formal train- 
ing. In none of the above cases was non-formal training ranked first or 
second. 

Regarding non-tormal training, respondents are distributed according 
to their perceptions as follows: 'very necessary', 52.2 per cent; 'necessary', 
19.5 per cent and 'extraordinarily necessary', 16.6 per cent. Of the total 
1,704 respondents, only 2.3 per cent judged it 'unnecessary' and 5.2 per 
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cent 'barely necessary'. The evaluation of non-formal education differs 
from that of formal education in two ways. First, there were more (in the 
sub-sample of 1,704) who felt that non-formal training \ is 'not necessary' 
or 'barely necessary' than who rated formal training in this way. Second, 
while there were 34.9 per cent who judged formal training to be more 
useful than non-formal training, only 13.8 per cent considered non-formai 
education to be more useful than formal. 

In Tanzania the assessment of the usefulness of the education to meet 
the needs of the job is revealed in the following table. 



Table 29. Tanzania. Decree of usefulness of (he education to meet the needs of the job 



Degree of usefulness 


Frequency 


Percentage 


Very useful 


248 


.59.3 


Useful 


153 


36.6 


Useless 


J7 


4.1 


Total 


418 


100.0 



Source: Tanzania stud>. op. cit.. p. 254. 



In Tanzania we tried to identify the degree to which the education 
graduates had was needed for their '^bs, 'n order to (i) diagnose the 
performance of the education system in meeting the needs of the job, and 
(ii) assess the specialization needed for different kinds of jobs. The above 
table gives the results. 

It »s noted that only in 4 per crnt of the cases was the education 
received not useful for the job, which means that there is a high degree of 
relevance in the education received by the graduates for their working life. 
The responses were analysed for the different background characteristics of 
the graduates. It was observed that the nature of responses varied between 
male and female graduates; all the female graduates thought that their 
education was useful for the needs of the job, whereas 5.3 per cent of the 
male graduates thought that it was useless. It was interesting to note that 
the specialization of the graduates did not have any association with their 
reactions as r- r ards the general sefulness of the course. Also of interest 
was that all .ne graduates who specialized in humanities, health and 
agriculture found h.at their educational qualifications met the needs of the 
job. However, 15 per cent of the law graduates and 10 per cent of the 
engineering graduates thought that their couises (which are more pro- 
fessional than the others) did not meet the needs of the job. it is in these 
two areas that attention should be given to relating education more closely 
to work needs. Similar conclusions were reached when we analysed the 
responses according to the field of specialization most relevant lo the 
graduates' current jobs. In this case, the nature of responses varied 
significantly with specialization Those who thought academic record was 
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very important for getting their jobs also thought that the education 
received was very useful for the needs of the jobs. The dependence of the 
choice of career on success in studies was also found to be associated w ith 
the degree of usefulness of the education with the needs of the job. 

In Peru the majority (57 per cent) of the ESEP graduates surveyed 
indicated that there was a good relationship between their specialization 
and the needs of the job. However, a significant proportion (35 per cent) 
suffered from under-utilization of their training. 

Third gwv of countries 

In Bangladesh 59.09 per cent of the employed graduates thought their 
training to be very useful' while only 9.66 ner cent of them thought it to be 
of no use in performing their current job. While all the medical graduates 
considered their training to be very useful none of the management 
graduates did. Similarly, 71.88 and 72.58 per cent of the engineering and 
agriculture graduates respectively considered their training to be very 
useful in performing their current job. On the other hand, a significantly 
small proportion of the arts, commerce and social science graduates had a 
similar response, as can be seen in Table 30. 

From this, it is clear that training in some specializations (e.g., 
medicine, agriculture and engineering) is quite relevant for the needs of the 
labour market while that in others (e.g., arts, commerce, social sciences) is 
not. This is to be expected, in view of the fact that in the latter cases training 
is of a general nature, not oriented towards the needs of any particular job, 
while \* the former, the training is much more specific and meant for 
particular jobs only. We have also seen earlier that the degree of 
correspondence between specialization and actual occupation is quite high 
in the case of medical and engineering graduates. 

In Botswana 64.6 per cent of the graduates indicated that their 
qualifications were very necessary for the job; 10.5 per cent felt that even 
though their qualifications were not very necessary, the acquisition of their 
qualification had helped them to get the job and to cope w ith its demands; 
and 24.9 per cent regarded their qualifications as having been necessary. 

Of the graduates who felt that their qualifications were very neces- 
sary for the job 89.1 per cent had entered a specific professional field ot 
study (such as lawyers, doctors, engineers, nurses, teachers and agricul- 
tural workers). Of those who responded 'necess?»V 93.4 per cent h. d jobs 
in the general administration of their sector ol ^ployment and they had 
not been specifically trained for what they were doing, as was noted in 
the case of Bangladesh. 

One can again observe a kind of complacency in the less favoured 
countries with respect to the utilization of training *n the job as measured 
by its impc lance in performing the task. In 'he countries which enjoy a 
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Table .30 Distribution of employed %radua'es by specialization and their opinion 
about the usefulness of the training received in performing the job in Bangladesh 



Moderately Not at all 



Specialization 


Very useful 


useful 


useful 


Uncertain 


Total 


Science 


14 


10 


.5 


1 


30 




(46.67) 


(33.33) 


(16.67) 


(3 3-3) 


(100) 


Kngineenng 


23 




1 


0 


32 




(71.88) 


(25.00) 


(3.12) 




(100) 


/■^l H 141 1 141 V. 


45 


19 


4 


1 






(72,58) 


(19.35) 


(6.45) 


(1.61) 


(100) 


m> I vulval 


ft 


0 


0 


0 






( 100,00) 








(100) 

\ »»'«/ 


VI flnfli*f»!nf»nt 


o 


1 


0 


0 


1 






(100.00) 






(100) 


Commerce 


1 


2 


1 


0 


4 




(25.00) 


(50.00) 


(25.00) 




(100) 


Arts 


3 


9 


2 


1 


15 




(20.00) 


(60.(X)) 


(13 33) 


(6.67) 


(100) 


» w 


3 


1 


2 


0 


6 




(50.00) 


(16.67) 


(33.33) 




(100) 


Kconomies 


4 


2 


0 


0 


6 




(66.67) 


(33.33) 






(100) 


Social science 


3 


6 


2 


1 


12 




(25.00) 


(.50.00) 


(16.67) 


(8.33) 


(100) 


Total 


104 


51 


17 


4 


176 




(59.09) 


(28.98) 


(9.66) 


(2.27) 


(100) 



iVo/e: Figures within parentheses represent percentages of row totals. 
Source: Bangladesh study, op. cit., p. 202. 

favourable relationship between education and employment (the in- 
dustrialized countries) the graduates* dissatisfaction with the utilization of 
training was noted to be higher. The most striking fact was the under- 
utilization of training in the centrally planned economies. Among the factors 
which make an assessment difficult is the specificiiy of skills needed by the 
employing organization for any job and the diversity of knowledge sought to 
be given in any graduate level course. Of course, the problem is much less 
scious - though not altogether absent — in the professional field and in 
technical subjects, and it is in these fields that one can assess the degree or 
utilization with slightly more accuracy. In several cases we h^ve found that 
the graduates gave a clear indication of the utilization of their training in 
these fields. Even in the less favoured countries graduates have indicat 
under-uti!i?ation of their training on the job. 



The salary structure 

Traditionally, the benefits of education h<we been measured approximately 
by the salaries of employees with different qualifications. Such a method is 
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not without its problems but it is sufficient for our purposes here to mention 
that this approximation procedure has not been invalidated by the empir- 
ical evidence. 

What we know already on the relative Hary structure is that more- 
educated persons earn more than "ess-educateu persons world-wide, and 
almost without exception. In developing countries the earning advantage r r 
university graduates is 2.7 times that of secondary school graduates and 6.4 
times that ot the primary school graduates 9 This structure is confirmed by 
the HEP studies. For example, in Zambia there exists a net salary hierarchy 
even within the post-secondary level (s' e Table 31). 

In the Sudan, there is a strong degree of association between the 
duration of studies and the starting salary. 10 The same result has also been 
obtained in the Philippines, Sri Lanka, Bangladesh, India and the People's 
Democratic Republic of Y^men. 11 

This shows that even in a period of rapid university expansion, higher 
education graduates have an earnings advantage. 



Table 31: Monthly salary by educational qualification, Zambia, 1974 



Educational 


Monthly salary 


Educational 


Monthly salary 


qualification 


(in kxachas) 


qualification 


(in kvcachas) 


Diploma 1 


238 


M.A.. M.Sc. 


343 


b • B.Sc. 


327 


Ph.D 


393 



1 Weighted average one- to three-year diploma courses- 
Source; Derived from Zambia study, op. rif., p. 354, Table 4.18. 



For example, in ihe Philippines, the advantage of university graduates 
over secondary-school graduates is 1.4 times. 12 

This can be interpreted in several ways. It may mean that there is a 
high degree of substitution between university and other kinds of graduates 
for the earnings structure to remain stable while the relative skill-mix 
changes. It could also mean that the demand for university graduates keeps 
pace with the expanding supply in such a way as to produce a 'reduced- 
form* solution with constant differentials. 

The consideration of salaries by the level and kind of education brings 
out a number of interesting points. For example, a distinction between 
graduates of different university faculties shows that general or non- 
technical graduates do as well as and sometimes better, in terms of labour 
market earnings, than vocational or technical course graduates. This might 
be surprising to those who think it is technical or vocational education that 
mainly commands a premium in the labour market. But whether one looks 
at it from the point of view of the course completed (e.g. Tables 32 and 33) 
or tire occupation of the graduate (Tables 34 and 35), non-technical skills 
are rewarded as much as vocational skills in most cases. Differences exist, 
however, between selected fields, as in the case of engineering and 
medicine on the one hand and arts on the other. 
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Table 32: Specialization and salary in Tanzania 



Gross monthly sturUng salary 
(in shillings) 



Gross monthly salary at time of 
survej (in shillings) (1976) 



.... 
specialization 


Average 


c n i 

b.U. 


Average 


S.D. 


Natural scientist 




AKd I OA 

4oo. i yo 


i ,4ou.ooo 


~jr\c\ nan 


Engineer 


1,371.895 


365.681 


1,941.905 


516.299 


Social scientist 


1,113.803 


£57.003 


1,653.627 


602.429 


Humanistic 










professional 


942.438 


425.659 


1,407.848 


377 879 


Health 










professional 


1,623.286 


420.323 


2,119.000 


736.001 


Business and 










managerial 


1. 1 03.964 


336.060 


1,702.889 


644.405 


Agriculturist 


1,245.857 


418.424 


1,709.000 


733.228 


Lawyer 


1,227.857 


68.550 


1,813.714 


582.881 


Others 


1,179.600 


154.802 


1,662.727 


502.940 



1 Standard deviation. 

Source: Tanzania study, op. cit., pp. 265 and 266. 
Table 33: Annual earnings by w 'dd of study in Egypt 



Field of study 



Annual earnings in Egyptian pounds 



Agronomy 
Arts 

Engineering 

Science and medicine 

Social sciences and humanities 

Technology 



663 
540 
622 
683 
587 
583 



Source; Egypt study, op. cit., p. 177. 

Table 33 reveals that no dramatic discrepancies exist between the 
mean salaries of graduates of different higher-education fields in Egypt. 
Science and medicine are at the top of the earning scale and arts and 
technology at the bottom. 

Table 34: Monthly salary by occupation, Philippines, 1977 



Occupation 



Monthly salary (in pesos) 



A "lied scientists 

V.cdical scientists 

Physical and natural scientists 

Accountants 

Judges 



943 
615 
657 
925 
1,087 



Source: Psacharopoi los. C, and Sawai., B., op. at., p. 28. 
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Table 35: Monthly salary by occupation, Zamfria, 1974 



Occupation 



Monthly salary (in kwachas) 



Administrative 

Agriculture 

Clerical 

Production and transport 
Professional and technical 
Sales 
Service 



400 
211 
201 
215 
255 
318 
156 



Source: Psacharokhxos, C, and Samai., B., o,a ext., p. 29. 

This indication is strengthened when one considers the differentia] 
growth of earnings by subject (Table 36). The fact that the earnings of arts 
and law graduates grow more than for other fields is indicative that 
employers must be deriving some benefit fi ->m them after they have been 
under observation for some time. 

Table 36: Mid-career to starting-salary ratios by subject, Tanzania, 1974 

Subject Growth ratio 

Agriculture 1.40 

Arts 1.49 

Engineering 1.36 

Law 1.50 

Medicine 1.29 

Science 1.42 

Source: Psaciiahopoi m>s, G., and Sanyal. B.. op. cit.. p. 29. 

Age is the wage leader. All other factors remaining the same, the more 
aged graduates are the higher is their salary. For all the countries surveyed 
in our series, this is true. This, of course, is due to the strong association 
between age and experience and the salary scales are mechanistically 
related to seniority on the job. In the Philippines the graduates holding 
administrative positions earned most, wheieas age was the second most 
i nportant variable in explaining salary differentials. In the Sudan »t ranked 
first in explaining salary differentials, in other countries it was a significant 
explanatory variable, although its rank in order of importance varied. 

It might be said that the earnings of graduates grow because of the 
substantial role of the public sactor in the market for them. We have dealt 
above with the role of the public sector in the employment of graduates. In 
all the developing countries (of the second and third group of our typology), 
and of course in all the centrally planned economies of the first group, most 
of the graduates are employee in the public sector. However, when a 
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distinction is made between private and public employment, a clear 
division emerges. In the market-dominated economies, the private sector 
pays more. For example in Zambia, mean earnings by sector are as fo" >\vs: 
public sector, 241 kwachas; private sector, 262 kv chas. In Sri Lanka, the 
sector of employment is the second most importa*. variable in explaining 
salary d/ferences, and this is due to the higher salary paid in the private 
sector. In India, as well, the private sector pays more. In the planned 
economies, however, the situation is different. There the private sector 
pays less, as can be seen in Tanzania, where at the time of our survey the 
situation w?s as follows: 



Table 37: Monthly salary (in shillings) by sector of work in Tanzania 



Sector working 


Gross monthly 
starting salary 


Standard 
deviation 


Monthly salary 
at time of survey 


Standard 
deviation 


Government 


1,121.440 


401.960 


1,567.173 


613.951 


Parastatal 


1,148.015 


442.869 


1,816.536 


731783 


Private 


912.500 


292.083 


1,165.917 


431.627 



Source: Tanzania study, op. ci/., p. 269. 



Another interesting result in the analysis of the salary structure is the 
gender gap in salaries. For planned economies like Poland, an analysis of 
earnings of technicians by sex and period of work experience gives the 
following result: 

Table 38: Earning of technicians by sex and period of work experience in Poland 



Period of work experience 

Sex 2 years 2.1-4 years 4.1-6 years 6 years + 

Women 78.3 78.7 81.7 85.1 

Men 94.5 1)9.3 109.7 138.4 



(Figures are percentages of average wages) 

Source: Klickinski, J., and Samal, B.C. (Eds.). Education and Work in Poland, 
Warsaw, PWN, and Par.., Uneseo, 1985. 

In Tanzan^ the mean salary at the time of the survey was 337 shillings 
higher for men than women and in Zambia 6G kwachas more for men than 
women. As in the case of age, gender has also been a very common 
significant variable in explaining earnirgs differentials. One can therefore 
conclude that despite policy statements on eliminating the gender gap ir 
the labour market, it is still discriminatory. 

It was also noted that earnings differentials are not significant in most 
of our studies for differences in region of home, parental occdpation and 
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parental income. However, in some cases (Sri Lanka and Philippines, for 
example) the institution attended by the graduate has an influence on the 
salary structure of a gra'.' date. 

We may sum up our section on salary structure by stressing that 
although more highly educated people are better paid throughout the 
world, a more professionally specialized education does not necessarily 
yield a higher salary in the long run. The most significant source of salary 
differences among those with a third-level education is age. Other major 
differences stem from the gender gap, still very pronounced in many 
countries, and the fact that in all except the centrally planned economies 
ihe private sector pays moie than the public sector. 



Notes 

1 Federal Republic of Germany study, op. tit., p. 138. 

2 Philippines study, op. cit., p. 219. 

3 See Sri Lanka s'udy, op. tit., pp. 271-273. 

4 See page 124 for explanation. 

5 See USSR study, op. cit., p. 86. 

6 Ibid., p. 111. 

7 See Peru study, op. cit., Table 40, page 111. 

8 This figure includes all categories of employed graduates, such as casual, temporary 
etc. 

9 See PsACHABonouLos, C, Returns to Education: An International Comparison, 
Elsevier, 1973, p. 132. 

10 Sanyal, B.C., and Versluis, ]., Higher Education, Human Capital and Labour 
Market Segmentation in the Sudan, IIEP/ILO Working paper, 1976, pp. 15-16. 

11 See the IIEP case studies on these countries. 

12 Psaciiaropoulos, C, op. cit., p. 132. 
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9 Conclusions: Implications for Higher 
Education Planners 



In the foregoing chapters we have analysed the following four aspects of 
the relationship between higher education and employment for a selected 
set of countries around the world: the determinants of demand for higher 
education, the delivery system and response to the demand, the transition 
from higher education to work, and the world of work itself as perceived or 
experienced by three groups of people — students, graduates and em- 
ployers. The findings of these analyses provide us with some hints for 
planning higher education, which will be discussed for each aspect of the 
relationship mentioned above. 

Implications of the analysis of the determinants of demand 

Our analysis shows that the phenomenon of 'mismatch* between the 
development of higher education and the employability of graduates exists 
in varying degrees in both the centrally planned economies and the market 
economies. The centrally planned economies, with manpower forecasts as a 
technique for planning education, are facing problems of employment 
revealed through under-utilization of qualifications and 'misemploy mem 
of graduates. The market economies, on the other hand, have overexpanded 
their higher education system because of increased social demand and lack 
of concern for the employability of graduates. It has been observed that, in 
spue of extreme care taken in making manpower forecasts in the centrally 
planned economies, estimates are not always accurate. The first problem is 
the forecast " manpower needs. The defects of the method of estimation 
have been described as follows: 1 

• The inability of the method to take into account changing tech- 
nology w hich makes the estimates of future demand unreliable by 
changing the inputs of the modern sector of the economy changing 
productivity, substituting some kinds of manpower for others or 
increasing capital. 
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• The development plans for countries, where they exist, are not 
implemented within the time period specified. The gaps are often 
very wide, owing to unexpected shortages of professional, technical 
and skilled manpower; unexpected delay in obtaining the financial 
resources; or unforeseen circumstances such as weather failure, 
political crises, etc. 

• The composite nature of the economic sectors and sub-sectors as 
components of the development pl-n creates difficulty ir the 
accurate estimation of manpower demand for each component of 
the sub-sector. 

• The rural-urban imbalance, which overcrowds the cities with 
qualified manpower of some types and causes the rural areas to be 
neglected, creating unemployment in the cities and scarcity of the 
same type of people in the villages, is ignored in the above- 
mentioned method. 

• The identification of the right kind of education for any type of job 
is difficult for the employer, so that the estimates do not satisfy the 
needs of the employers, even if they are consulted. Although 
performance on the job may not be related to the academic 
performance, the employers use the academic performance as the 
tool for recruitment, since no other criterion is available. 

• The occupational mobility of qualified manpower is difficult to 
assess and has not been given due recognition in the techniques. 
The relationship between training and subsequent occupational 
career depends not only on the type and content of training and job 
description, but also on the attitude of graduates towards con- 
ditions of work which, in turn, depends upon their social and 
economic background. In many countries, there are high levels of 
substitutability between types of training and the relationship 
between educational experience and career patterns undergoes 
particularly rapid changes. Very little is known about the exact 
dimension of this relationship. 

• The changing participation rates of output from the education 
sector among different social groups also create problems. These 
participation rates vary from one training situation to another and 
also depend on the attitudes of the graduates towards the education 
sysi-.ii and the labour market. Again, very little is known about this 
phenomenon. 

• During the time period between the manpower forecasts and the 
output cf the forecast number of graduates, the economic situation 
may change the demand significantly. 

The above defects of manpower forecasting limit the applicability of 
purely quantitative techniques. Cross calculations about the scale and 
scope of investment programmes can be used as a rough guide for the levels 
of future demand for certain broad categories of manpower. As such, it can 
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be one useful — if limited — tool in manpower planning to match the 
higher education system. But there is no justification for using an invest- 
ment programme as the sole basis for calculating in detail the future 
requirements for different types of skills. The major alternative approach 
for estimating the future requirements involves asking the employers about 
the estimates of future requirements for various numbers and types of 
" '^ssional, technical and skilled workers with a broad or narrow coverage 
by mailed questionnaire or by interview. However, this method also has its 
defects: employers respond in terms of their own judgement about the 
future trend of business in general and their business in particular, and the 
longer the time period, the less valid their forecasts will be. So, except in the 
very short run, such an approach cannot help in formulating the strategy for 
development of higher education. 

The second problem is the identification of the role of the rural sectors, 
which consist mainly of the subsistence agricultural sector and the commer- 
cial sector — the former playing a larger role in most of the developing 
countries in a very special and complex way, to be analysed and included in 
socio-economic planning for development. The traditional customs and 
beliefs, attitudes and value systems, which cannot be measured precisely, 
are the main planning difficulty in this area. 

The third problem is the difficulty in reconciling the needs of a job with 
individual interests and attitudes towards work. Theory has lagged behind 
in analysing this relationship. Educational psychologists have ignored 
considerations of working life when specifying educational objectives and 
developing evaluation criteria. The industrial psychologists have not gone 
far either in identifying the cognitive, affective and psycho-motor skills 
needed for different kinds of jobs. Very rarely have the interests and 
attitudes of workers been analysed to reconcile them with the needs of the 
job. A labour market unit aiming to make its human resources effective 
should have a tool for harnessing the talent and knowledge of its most 
versatile resource, which is the worker. The increasing need for 'knowledge 
workers' rather than 'manual workers' in the labour market aggravates the 
problem. 

The fourth problem is the new concept of development. So far, 
contribution to the gross national product has been the sole criterion for 
measuring the performance of an economic sector. Questions are being 
raised now about the validity of such a measurement, especially as it relates 
to thi well-being and happiness of human beings. Better distribution of 
ecoromic benefits throughout the population, eradication of poverty, 
impiovement of health care systems, opportunities to participate meaning- 
fully in civic and community affairs and extended life expectancy are 
considerations which make the task of the operation of the labour market 
more complicated. 

The above problems make manpower forecasting as a basis for 
educational planning extremely difficult. The broader goals of education 
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which generate the social demand for highe* education are, by definition, 
not employment oriented. Whatever the context in which an educational 
planner works, the rising expectations of citizens cannot be ignored nor can 
the social goals of democratization, or the cultural appetite of the people for 
education. One may therefore come to the following conclusion: 

Planning for higher education should be based on a combination of 
manpower and social demand approaches. For the guidance needed as to 
the direction that the development of education in general, and higher 
education in particular, should take in quantitative terms to cater for the 
future needs for skills, the manpower approach is helpful if unemployment 
and underemployment are to be controlled. At the same time, to meet 
rising expectations and to achieve democratization in the society, social 
demand for education has to be looked at. The disciplines to be used in 
appKing one or the other approach must be chosen to suit the different 
objectives. 

This is reinforced with the advance of technology around the world, 
especially in the industrialized countries. The size of employment, as it has 
been traditionally defined, may not increase to the extent that the 
economicaly active population in the world will increase. 2 In the developing 
countries, however, there is stiil some scope for increasing employment by 
enlarging the modern sector of the economy. Higher education will have a 
role in increasing economic activities by relating itself to economic and 
social development. Even then, the size of employment may not cover the 
entire economically active popiwtion who seek an identity in the society 
through employment. To achieve full employment in any country, it will be 
necessary to redefine employment as any useful social role that an 
individual plays in the society for its preservation and development, and 
governments will have to formulate policies to recognize these roles 
economically and socially, thus strengthening the pa r t played by social 
demand in educational planning. 

Hints for planning higher education also emerge from tl.e individual 
determinants (micro-characteristics) of demand for higher education (see 
Chapter 3, pp. 33-9). Results of our surveys show that professional 
career motives are the most important in creating individual demand for 
higher education. Bursary incentives play an insignificant role in creating 
demand for specific types of higher education. This last finding, which has 
direct policy implications in meeting manpower demand for specific skills, 
has to be qualified. Without bursaries the overall demand for higher 
educatic n would be reduced. On the other hand, if bursaries are introduced 
to attract students to specific disciplines with less upward career prospects, 
the result may not be satisfactory. 

The analysis of the individual demand for higher education leads us to 
another important consideration. Study for its own sake comes next in 
importance after career reasons as a determinant for such demand, with 
variations according to the sex of the student; females give this a higher 
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score than males in some countries. This again reinforces the socio-cultural 
role played by education. In the choice of disciplines, also, factors such as 
student's sex, economic and occupational status of parents, and region of 
home, play important roles. Medicine and teaching are more popular with 
girls, boys being more interested in engineering and agriculture. In most 
developing countries, arts-based disciplines are more popular with girls 
and science-based disciplines are more popular with boys. This also has 
implications for the planning of higher education and leads us to the next 
hint for planners. 

Socio-economic status of students influences choice of discipline in 
higher education. Urban, male and higher income group students demand 
career oriented higher education more than rural, female and lower income 
group students. 

This leads to a further consideration: achievement of a better match 
between supply and demand calls for the inclusion of the individual socio- 
economic characteristics of students in the context of the country concerned 
in the analysis of the relationship between higher education and 
employment. 

Implications of the analysis of the delivery system 

To respond to the demand, each country has developed its delivery system 
for higher education. However, the developing countries have in most cases 
followed the system of the industrialized countries. The access policy, 
organizational structure and method of operation in the developing coun- 
tries have been largely influenced by the existing structure and methods of 
the industrialized countries. Although, on the one hand, this has allowed for 
some sort of equivalence of credentials among different countries, on the 
other it has to some extent ignored the special context of the countries and, 
in some cases (especially the decolonized ones), caused conflict with 
national objectives. 

One example is the role of the medium of instruction in perpetuating 
the hierarchy inherited from the colonial rulers, which had often barred 
lower social groups from admission to higher education. Experiential 
background had also played a role in perpetuating the social hierarchy in 
some countries through the instrument of discriminatory access policies. 
However, in recent years, changes have been introduced in access policy in 
many countries so as to achieve the social objective of democratization and 
the economic objective of supplying manpower. 

Our analysis of the countries indicates the following: 
Centrally planned economies have emphasized the manpower 
approach for the development of higher education and have adopted access 
policies principally to meet the manpower objectives, whereas the market 
economies have adopted access policies oriented towards meeting the 
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individual demand for higher education. Most of the developing countries 
(except countries like Tanzania) have taken the latter approach. 

Another feature of the a<:cess policy is related to th° process of 
democratization where socio-economic background is increas ngly playing 
a role in the admission policy through the 'quota system* or assignment of 
'preferential points' to traditionally deprived sections of the society. 
However, academic performance still plays a dominant role in admission to 
higher education, and this fact leads us to the following consideration: 

The access policy to the systems of higher education is used as a 
screening device to regulate both academic quality and social mobility. 

Given the problem of employment of higher education graduates, 
access policy should differ according to discipline. Professionally oriented 
disciplines should place more emphasis on manpower needs, while the 
liberal disciplines should place more emphasis on meeting the individual 
demand for higher education. 

Again, a feature of the access policy to higher education is the 
increasing recognition of work experience as an admission requirement. 
Experience in the developed and developing countries shows some of the 
benefits of this recognition, and we may conclude that work experience in a 
related field should have some weight in the admission policy to higher 
education. 

Regarding the structure of the higher education system, one may note 
the diversity that is developing in the delivery of higher education. 
Traditional university-type education is being supplemented by short-cycle 
programmes in higher education. All over the world, a large number of non- 
university institutions are being set up which do not offer degrees but 
diplomas at a lower level. This tendency is more evident in industrialized 
and oil-exporting countries, though the reasons for it are different. 

In the industrialized economies, at present, demand for higher edu- 
cation goes beyond the desire for higher income; it is increasingly sought 
for cultural reasons such as prestige, or a role to play in society. In pre- 
dominantly Islamic countries, higher education had traditionally been an 
outlet for cultural aspirations, but the oil boom in some of these countries 
has made it necessai j to have more and mo e qualified persons to provide 
the skills for developing these natural resources. One way to achieve this 
quickly is to provide short-cycle programmes, as in Africa, where a country 
like Mali does not have any university, although expansion is taking place in 
the non-university institutions. 

Changes in the higher education system are also taking place in the 
offering of more science- and technology-based programmes. In the 1960s 
and early 1970s, countries like Benin, Mali and Tanzania had hardly any 
students in the science- and technology-based disciplines, whereas in the 
later 1970s, enrolment in these disciplines was increasing rapidly For 
example, Tanzania had increased its share of science-based enrolment from 
56 per cent in 1977 to almost 73 per cent in 1979. In the Sudan, the 
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proportion of science-based students is nearly 30 per cent — the same as in 
India. The tendency for diversification towards economic development- 
oriented fields has been continuing in spite of the scarcity of resources 
needed to develop these fields. In the Eastern European countries, the 
proportion of engineering enrolment is in general much higher than in other 
country groups. 

Another development is the increasing number of post-graduate 
programmes being offered in the developing countries around the world. In 
addition to the development of higher education in the traditional format 
mentioned above, many countries are attempting to restructure their 
systems of higher education. 

In some countries, the education system is being adapted to make it 
more relevant to changing social needs, in others, 'shadow education 
systems' are developing in the world of work. In Europe, including the 
USSR, the most common fori, is 'recurrent education*, usually undertaken 
in alternation with work after leaving school. West Germany, Sweden and 
the United Kingdom in the We5+e f 1 world have developed these pro- 
grammes to suit the changing needs of the employment market. The 
increasing need for workers to participate in management, the growing 
tendency of companies to meet their employment needs by upgrading the 
work force within the company rather than depending on the external 
labour market, and the specific types of skills needed by different 
industries, have been the motivating factors for the organization of adult 
education in the Federal Republic of Germany; as a result, about 40 per 
cent of all the firms with 50 employees or more were already making 
provision for such education in 1974. Training could take place, depending 
on the purpose, either 'on the job' in the firm, or 'off the job' with paid 
educational leave. Because of the high level of unemployment in Sweden, 
the development of rscurrent education among youth has been encour- 
aged. An additional stimulus has been the experiments in 'industrial 
democracy' for increasing workers' participation in decision-making on the 
conditions of work. A joint project between the University of Lund, in 
Sweden, and a regional trades union has formalized an education- 
employment linkage whereby course content and teaching are adapted to 
trade union needs and the union supports research relevant to its inierests. 

In the United Kingdom, recurrent education has developed against a 
background of skill obsolescence, lagging productivity, high unemployment 
among youth, shifts in occupational distribution and changing labour/ 
management relations. The Employment and Training Act of 1973 has 
given rise to courses making education more responsive to the world of 
work. In the mid-1970s, about two-thirds of the total labour force were 
covered by the Industrial Training Boards, which were responsible for this 
training. In addition to the ITBs, there was also the programme of Training 
Within Industries (TWI), offering short coursss under the direct responsi- 
bility of the government. Medium and long-term 'off the job' recurrent 
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education was provided under the Training Opportunities Scheme (TOPS). 
These programmes proved so popular that between 1973 and 1976, the 
number of courses nearly doubled. Flexible hours, compressed work 
courses and part-time employment enable the workers to undertake such 
trailing more easily. 

In the United States, the total budget for training and development in 
business and industry now runs to about $80 to $100 billion per yean 
American Telephone and Telegraph alone spends approximately US$1.3 
billion per year on training. There are nearly 700,000 full and part-time 
educators in business and industry. 3 The type and scope of the training 
today varies from industry to industry, but the core of the programmes 
consists of active student involvement through simulation exercises and 
end-of-course critical evaluation, individually-oriented course content, 
duration and instructional method, the increased use of programmed 
materials, advanced instructional technologies and the appreciation of the 
student's sensibilities, behaviour and attitudes. The Fund for the Improve- 
ment of Post-Secondary Educatio . a federal government fund, has been 
established to relate education to wi> r k with the objective of providing more 
avenues for routeing out-of-school adults back into education and through 
education to work, providing new openings for youth who are typically in 
school and need to get into contact with work, and providing guidance on 
problems of substance and outcome. The Fund works in co-operation with 
voluntary agencies, educational associations and institutions for higher 
education. 

In Eastern European and many developing countries, there are similar 
programmes for the training of the work force In some of them, investment 
in such training will exceed investment in formal education. 

The above review demonstrates that education today has ceased to be 
the monopoly of a formal education system. Nevertheless attempts to 
relate education to work are also going on in the formal education system. 
Reference has already been made to universities recognizing work experi- 
ence for admission, partly as a substitute for formal education. We also saw 
that as early as 1974, Tanzania had adopted work experience as an entry 
requirement to universities, and the Faculty of Agriculture at the Univer- 
sity of Dar es Salaam is a training-cum-production centre. Academic 
programmes are interwoven with field-work experience, not only in 
professional subjects but in liberal arts courses as well. Examples of 
integrating continuing education and work in various ways are also in 
abundance in many other developing countries. 

Many new models for structuring higher education as a response to 
societal changes are being developed. One model involves setting up a cell, 
centre or institute in relation to a par'icular problem faced by a country. A 
second model has been developed around problem-centred interdiscipli- 
nary schools. A third model involves setting up universities for national 
development, each of which is a prototype based on several university-area 
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divisions which in turn are broken down into a number of problem-oriented 
departments. 4 For universities to be concerned with national development 
is certainly a step in the right direction. 

Discussions on new structures of higher education would be incom- 
plete without mentioning two innovations that are being tried out in the 
United Kingdom and in the United States: the 'Open University' and 'Co- 
operative Education', respectively. 

The Open University was established in 1969 with the primary 
objective of giving to those who would not otherwise have access to it the 
opportunity to pursue higher education. Provision was made for 'open 
entry' admission of mature students (21 years and upwards) as part-time, 
non-residential students who would wirk at home in their spare time. The 
instruction can lead to a degree (BA Ordinary or Masters), but non-degree 
programmes are also available. 'Foundation courses' must be taken by most 
students, but those who have the basic qualifications needed for a particular 
programme are exempt. Instruction takes different forms. A variety of 
correspondence units and television and radio broadcasts provide students 
with information and guidance in a standard package. The packages are 
prepared by a course team composed of regional and central academic 
staff, the BBC, and educational technologists. In addition to working at 
home, students can attend, on a voluntary basis, 'study centres' located 
throughout the country, usually in other educational institutions. These 
centres are the focal points for the undergraduate students' meetings with 
their tutors or counsellors, who play the role of general educational adviser 
at the local level throughout the student's educational course. Assignments 
by correspondence, corrected by tutors, are the major means of improving 
upon the student's work. Computer-marked assignments complement 
these. Degrees are awarded to students who have achieved a given number 
of credits in the programme. In addition to continuous assessment through 
assignments, every course has a final examination for the degree. Since the 
Open University was established, such distance learning systems are 
spreading to many countries in the developing world, centred around the 
correspondence courses alreadv in existence. This illustrates an important 
factor to be taken into account in education planning: 

New structures are providing many individuals with a chance to 
upgrade their social roles as well as to pursue higher education for its own 
sake. 

The American programme, 'Co-operative Education', is an academic 
strategy that integrates on-campus classroom study with off-campus work 
experience. Although the term is more common in the United States, such 
programmes are prevalent in many other countries. Students in co- 
operative education alternate between periods of study in the colleges and 
universities, and periods of employment in business, government and non- 
profit-making organizations. Employment areas are directly related to 
academic areas. Depending on the situation, such work experience is given 
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due academic credit and may be remunerated (as in the USA and the 
United Kingdom) or voluntary (Federal Republic of Germany). The main 
characteristic of these programmes is that they are organized from within 
the education system in an attempt to develop a closer relationship 
between the education system and the world of work. 

These various structures demonstrate that efforts are being made to 
relate higher education more closely to the world of work. Experiences with 
alternative structures of higher education could indicate new directions 
which would increase its relevance. 

As these trends develop, the task of educational planners becomes 
more complicated. Before the planning process starts, the diversification of 
the delivery systems of education needs to be studied carefully and 
understood. The functional differentiation between various educational 
programmes — i.e. their complementarity, suppiementarity and conflict — 
must be identified before one can plan for thv development of one or the 
other educational programme , 

While attempting to develop educational programmes for scientific 
and technological development, one has to look, on the one hand, into the 
methods of adjustment by the training system to needs determined by 
technical changes imported from other countries and, on the other, into the 
need to adapt this imported technological know-how and develop local 
technology. 

In responding to the demand for education in quantitative terms, 
planners also have to keep in mind the following: 

In the developing countries, it will be particularly difficult to control 
adequate growth in hightr education, because the lower levels of education 
are expanding and thus creating disproportionately high expectations. 

There is an additional point the planners must take into consideration: 

In spite of the difficulties in the production sectors of the economy, the 
allocation of resources to education ?n general, and higher education in 
particular, has not been drastically reduced so far. The poorer countries are 
still struggling to develop their systems of higher education to achieve 
democ-itization, relate them to the economic need for skills and increase 
enrolment in science and technology in order to decrease economic 
dependence on the industrialized countries. 

It has been observed from our studies that non-gevernment and 
private sources play an increasingly significant part in financing higher 
education. This, combined with the observation that career motives play an 
important role in generating demand for higher education, leads us to the 
following suggestion: 

A positively discriminatory fee-paying system in higher education, in 
which fees would be payable according to the student's financial capacity, 
might redrejs financial inequity in developing countries. 

The analysis o r the operation of the education system perceived by 
the students, graduates and employers reveals that professional career 
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guidance in all types of countries leaves much to he desired. It has also been 
noted that student mobility within the education svstem is significant in 
most of the countries studied. It is one of the areas which has been least 
studied in the analysis of the relationship between education and employ- 
ment, and brings us to a further consideration: 

If sufficient information on the potential mobility of students between 
fields is available, it is possible for the planner to take account of such 
mobility in order to adjust intakes to different specializations. 

Regarding the arrangement of instruction to make it more responsive 
to the needs of the world of work, there is a clear indication for educational 
planners which is as follows: 

The incorporation of work experience in formal training programmes is 
the arrangement preferred by students, graduates and employers. It is also 
observed that out-of-school training cannot replace formal training ,ut can 
supplement it. 



Planning higher education for a smoother transition of graduates 
to the world of work 

The dominant cause of graduate unemployment is, of course, the stagnation 
in economic growth. Compared to the period 1960-1970 the average 
annual growth rate of gross domestic product decreased during the period 
19/0-1982, from 5.1 to 2.8 per cent in the industrial market economies and 
from 6 to 5.-1 per cent in the middle-income countries. Except for China and 
India among the low-income countries, the growth rate decreased from 4 3 
per cent during the period 1960-1970 to 3.4 per cent during that of 
19/0-1982. 5 Slower economic growth in the face of faster growth in the 
supply of graduates from the institutions of higher education around the 
world is at the heart of the problem. But the growth model adopted by 
different countries favouring more capital investment than labour invest- 
ment is also a major cause of the unemployment problem. 

In market economies, if salaries were fixed on the basis of demand and 
supply of graduates, the larger output of graduates would have reduced the 
salary structure for graduates, thus reducing the demand for higher 
education. However, as we have seen, in developing countries all graduates 
so far have ended up with some kind of employment after waiting for a 
certain time, and a university graduate has a higher probability of 
employment than a non-graduate. Since most of the graduates in develop- 
ing countries are employed by the public sector, and since the public sector 
salary structure cannot be adjusted quickly to follow the law of demand and 
supply, a longer waiting period does not reduce the private rate of icturn o.i 
higher education in the long run. 8 So the demand for higher education 
continues. 

The situation in Europe is slightly different, where one reason cited for 
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unemployment is the high and rising wage cost. This is revealed in the 
st adily increasing capital/labour ratios. As real wages have risen relative to 
the value of output, this has had an adverse effect on profits and the decline 
in profitability has led in turn to stagnation in investment and job creation. 
However, views differ on this process. Some researchers, for instance, are 
of the opinion that 'substitution of capital for labour takes place because of 
factor prices and that given a certain technology, labour and capital are 
largely complementary, especially in large-scale industries with a high 
technology content. As a consequence, unemployment is more likely to be 
caused by deficiencies in the process of capital accumulation — i.e., lagging 
investments'. 7 

Another reason for rising graduate unemployment is the increased 
labour force participation rat*- among graduates. This is true mainly for 
women. In developing countiies, until recently, the participation rate of 
female graduates in the labour force had remained remarkably low because 
of attitudes, traditions and social customs The participation rate of women, 
many of whom are graduates, is also increasing at a high rate in the 
industrialized countries. The effect of the overall labour force participation 
rate on graduate unemployment may decrease in the near future because of 
falling birth rates. However, this decrease is likely to be offset by increased 
participation of female graduates in the labour force. 

Lack of interaction between employers and institutions of higher 
education is another problem cited by a large proportion of graduates in 
some developing countries. Also, lack of proper information about where 
the jobs are available and hnw to obtain them is cited as a reason for 
graduate unemployment. At a more aggregate level, lack of information on 
manpower needs for developmental efforts is a more or less universal 
phenomenon. In spite of defects in the accuracy of manpower forecasts, it is 
believed that these forecasts can indicate some broad direction as to the 
dexelopment that higher education should take. Educated unemployment 
is also due to a mismatch between aspiration? and oppor' unities. The 
examination results which provide terminal qualifications do not have any 
correspondence with the needs of the world of work. Nevertheless, these 
terminal qualifications raise the job aspirations of those who have them, 
though they do not heij, in obtaining productive employment. 

Finally, there is often a preference among employers for non- 
graduates rather than graduates, and this is another cause cf graduate 
unemployment. If the job conditions allow, employers prefer to employ 
people with a lower academic qualification and train them on the job. 

Identification of the causes of graduate unemployment helps us to 
formulate some suggestions as to the means of reducing the problem. These 
have to be different in the developing countries from those used in the 
industrialized countries, because of the differences in the nature of the 
employ men t market and in the level of educational development. The 
employment market of the developing countries is not yet saturated, 
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because the modern sector still has considerable scope for expansion. With 
a proper choice of technology, growth in the modern sector might greatly 
contribute to the creation of employment for graduates. Adjustments in the 
salary structure of the graduates, relating it to demand-supply consider- 
ations, could also help. There is much scope for improvement in the 
recruitment pattern of employers, as well as of career information 
professional guidance and placement services. The admission patterns to 
different disciplines can be related to the needs for professional skills in the 
economy, at least in broad terms. New structures of higher education 
combining education with work experience in different forms may be 
developed to relate the world of higher education to the world of 
employment. Attempts may be made to involve the institutions of employ- 
ment with the invtitutior.s of higher education in formulating policies. 

The choice of technology in development policy should take into 
account the emplo; ment possibilities. The cost of labour in the developing 
countries is still low and it would be unwise to follow the Western model 
of capital intensive economies, where the cost of labour is high and capital 
had been made artificially cheap through a varietv of devices such as low 
interest rates, amortization procedures, public subsidies for investment in 
depressed regions, subsidizing loans to modernizing sectors, etc., without a 
r-gorous analysis of the employment situation. With the development of the 
industrial sector and the service sector, employment opportunities in 
developing countries can be ^creased to a great extent. Attempts to 
reorganize the curricula of the higher education system, oriented towards 
the development needs of the economy in respect of cognitive skills and 
such affective skills as would encourage self-employment of the graduates 
will also contribute to reducing the prohLm of graduate unemployment' 
The higher education system has a role to play i.i these attempts. 

In the centrally planned economies, the organizational forms of 
enterprises, the ma.iner in which work is organized, the system of 
wages, and the recruitment practices have to be reformed on the basis of 
sociological analysis of the behavioural patterns of those concerned The 
schooling system has to adjust to such needs as well. The issue of 'work 
ethic is also important for a socialist citizen who is guaranteed an 
employment situation. 

The industrialized countries, particularly those of the West, will have 
to return to 'true' prices for both capital and labour to achieve a balance 
among the production factors that would be more favourable to labour The 
present approach of 'cheap' capital and 'costly' labour will requiie some 
modification. 

The service sector of many of the industrialized countries has reached 
a saturation point beyond which further increase in employment growth is 
difficult to achieve. It has to be understood also that today a substantial part 
of the service sector in the industrialized countries is directly related to the 
productive industrial sector. Technological advancement has led fewer and 
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fewer people to produce, but more people are needed to invent, design, 
distribute and sell. In this sense, the service sector still has possibilities to 
create employment. In addition, there has been some thinking about the 
generation of a non-commercial service sector which would concentrate on 
the services and needs unfulfilled by the existing public and private 
sectors. 8 Decentralized operations a.id initiatives, low investment cosrs per 
jo!>, labour-intensive projects, labour costs partially compensated by a 
reduction in public outlays for social security benefits, and users of services 
charged for the costs of the services rendered, are some suggestions for 
organizing this new sector, which has been termed the quaternary sector*. 

The movement towards a new 'dualism' in the economies of the 
industrialized countries, characterized by increased labour productivity in 
the 'open' internationally competitive sector comprising industry and 
closely related rervices, together with the creation of employment in those 
parts of the industrial and service sectors which are sheltered from 
international competition, has been suggested in some countries as another 
measure for creation of graduate employment. Such measures as reduction 
in labour costs by means of temporary exemption from social security 
contributions by the employer for newly hired workers (in France), 
employment premiums in the form of a flat subsidy paid to the firms to 
avoid lay-off, »nd 'employment tax credit' offered to the employers have all 
shown some signs of increasing employment opportunities in industrialized 
countries. Sugges-ions have also been put forward to reorganize job content 
and work organization so as to improve work performance and increase 
employment opportunities in the long run. Decentralization of decision- 
making and a more even distribution of conceptual tasks have been 
suggested as ways to fit the needs and capacities of the increasingly 
sophisticated and highly trained labour force in the industrialized countries. 
It is believed that these measures would encourage 'entrepreneurship' and 
self-employment, which may have to play an enhanced role in future job 
creation. 

An employment policy oriented towards the eradication of dis- 
criminatory procedures, the creation of stable jobs in large quantities and 
the systematic provision of mobility channels between the various segments 
of the employment market in order to reduce the segmentation of the 
labour market would allow for an easier adjustment between the output of 
the education systei and high-level manpower needs. Reduction of 
working time combined with an adjustment in wages is also suggested as a 
measure to reduce graduate unemployment. According to one study in the 
Federal Republic of Germany, reduction of working time created employ- 
ment for 824,000 persons in 1979 and registered unemployment was 
reduced by 549,000. An increase in part-time work could directly reduce 
unemployment, which implies that there would be benefits to be gained 
from splitting full-time work into part-time jobs. 

The above suggestions mostly relate to adjustments in economic policy 
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and the labour market itself. The education system also has a role to play in 
the reduction of graduate unemployment. A number of possibilities are 
suggested by the findings we have discussed in the previous chapters, 
particularly the following. 

College and university officials could (1) exercise greater direct data 
management so as to avoid decisions which add to imbalances between 
supply and demand in labour markets, (2) respond to indicators of 
imbalance where appropriate, (3) work in co-operation with secondary 
schools to delin" Snctions, reduce overlap and assure programme 
continuity, (4) se<- -j assure as much learning value as possible from 
college work-study assignments, field experiences and internships, and 
(5) indicate to students, especially those firmly committed to the liberal 
arts or teaching, how to combine subject matter interests with the 
development of marketable skills. Development of non-traditional alterna- 
tives to the acquisition of credentials in the trades and professions, implying 
closer links between institutions of higher education on the one hand and 
business and industry on the other, is also worth exploring. In this respect, 
work-education programmes with clearly defined objectives should involve 
carefully selected motivated students and link experiential learning to work 
in classrooms and laboratories. 

Another suggestion is that employers, employee organizations and 
educators should work together in ways that are mutually beneficial to the 
learners. The employers should provide part-time student job opportunities 
and faculty staff development programmes, and they should articulate 
clearly the qualities they seek in the graduates. Educators should see that 
the learners acquire and practise skills of value in employment. Special 
emphasis should be given to the establishment of educational information 
centres, the strengthening of guidance and counseling, and the develop- 
ment of occupational information systems for states and regions. 

From the experience obtained through the present research, one can 
observe the complexity of the relationship between higher education and 
employment. To reduce the 'mismatch* between them one cannot stop at 
simple formulation of policy measures. The countries concerned have to 
pass legislation to adopt such measures formally, and then their implemen- 
tation has to be followed up through a built-in monitoring system. 

The foregoing suggestions only hint at general directions and have to 
be adapted to the specific context of each country. 



Notes 

1 For a discussion of the methodology, see: Jolly, A.R.. and Coi.u.oi :n, C, 'African 
manpower plans: an evaluation', Inter national Labour Review, Vol. 106, Nos. 2-3; 
and, for a fuller discussion of the defects, see Bashir, A., and Buw M M. (eds.), The 
PractLe of Manpower Forecasting: A Collection of Case Studies, Amsterdam, 
Elsevier, 1973. 
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2 According to one estimate (see Ri mbfw.kr, R, 'The job market for college graduates, 
1960-90', Journal of Higher Education, 1983) robots could replace up to 3 million 
operative jobs in the next twenty years and could eliminate 8 million operative 
positions of today by 2024 in the USA. Technologies such as computer-aided design, 
for example, may eliminate the occupation of draughtsman. 

3 DtNN, S.L., 'The changing university: survival in the information society', in: The 
Futurist, August 1983. Also see: International Herald Tribune. 4 February 1985. 

4 Adisksiiiah, M., in Higher Education and the Netc International Order, by Ssswu 
B.C.. Franks Printers UK and Paris, Unesco, 1982. 

5 World Bamk, World Development Report 1984, Washington DC. 

6 Blaic, M.. Education and the Employment Problem in Developing Countries, 
Geneva, International Labour Organization, 1973. 

7 J ai.i.adk, J.P. (ed.), Employment and Unemployment in Europe, Staffordshire, 
Trentham Books, 1981. 

8 Dklors, J., Comment Creer des Emplois, '"'ins, Centre de Recherches Travail et 
Societe, 1978. 
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SJatistical profile of countries involved in the research 
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Note*: 1. Data relate to 1982. 

2. Data relate to 1980. 

3. Different accounting system renders economic data uneomparable. 
q For comparability 1982 has been shown as target year for all cases except for the labour force. 
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Some characteristics of the three types of country participating 
in the research 

It may be observed that the countries of the first category, which enjoy a rela- 
tively favourable higher education and employment situation, have been going 
through a difficult period economically. Although their per capita income is high, 
the growth rate has slowed down. Their traditional natural resources are exploited 
to a large extent but they are also exploring new resources. Their population 
growtl rate is less than 1 per cent per year, but labour force participation rate 
is high. The agricultural sector has a very low share in the gross domestic product, 
employing a small portion of the available labour force (except in Poland where 
in 1980 31 per cent of the labour force was engaged in agriculture in comparison 
with 14 per cent in the USSR). The majority of the people in these countries 
live in urban areas and life expectancy is greater than seventy years. To face 
international competition these countries have been introducing high technology 
and automation in the production process of the economy, thereby reshaping not 
only fhe occupational structure but also the value systems of these countries. The 
emphasis on the industrial sector in the past in the centrally planned economies 
is now being extended to the agricultural sector. There is also a tendency 
towards opening up the economy to private initiatives in the centrally planned 
economies, whereas the market economies are reducing their openness by 
introducing price and wage control mechanisms. 

The countries of the second group have a lower life expectancy, the highest 
being P~ years for Malaysia, and a larger share of agriculture in the gross 
domestic product, which employs an even larger proportion of the labour force. 
Natural resources are exploited to a lesser extent than in the first group. However 
in recent years they have started to change the old international division of 
labour, based on export of primary commodities to the industrialized countries 
and import of manufactured goods from them, to a new international div ision of 
labour based on the export of popular consumer goods manufactured by 
abundant and cheap manpower in these countries and import of more sophisti- 
cated but less essential goods manufactured w ith highly advanced technology in 
the countries of the first tvpe. Some of these countries have enjoyed a higher 
growth rate in GNP per capita than those of the first group. Their population 
growth rate is more than 2 per cent per year, and for Pakistan and Zambia it is 
3 per cent of more. The majority of the people live in rural areas. Labour 
force participation rate is lower than the first group of countries. 

The countries of the third group are in the worst situation. Their per capita 
in-ome is low est, and in most cases is growing at the lowest rate. These countries 
are still dependent on external resources. They are exporters of primary commo- 
dities w ith little or no import substitution industry. Their population growth rate 
is high, most of them living in rural areas with a minimum of basic facilities. 
Agriculture is the most important component of the gross domestic product, 
emplov ing the largest share of the labour force although exploiting a very small 
share of the land for agricultural purposes. Exploration of natural resources has 
occurred only to a limited extent and exploitation is rare. V th a low participation 
rate in the labour force, the people face severe unemployment and 
underemployment problems. 
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Tables of variables 
Table I : List of variables and types of information and statistics collected 



Variables 



Required information statistics 



Sources 



1. SOCIO-ECONOMIC FRAMEWORK OF THE COUNTRY 

(i) Economic potential of different regions (1) Estimates of reserves of natural 

resources. 

(2) Physical characteristics of the regions 

(3) History of the economic and social 
development of the country. 



(ii) Economic sectors, their growth and 
degree of balance with the resource 
potential, bottlenecks for development. 
The role of the rural sector in national 
development. 



(1) The economic structure of the modern 
sector: the industrial origin of gross 
domestic product, level of saving, wage 
employment, the role of the subsistence 
sector, income per capita. 

(2) Their relevance with the natural 
resource potential: degree of 
exploitation of the natural resources and 
in-country processing: implications for 
types of skills needed. 



2i0 



(1) Geological surveys, agricultural surveys, 
economic surveys: government and non- 
government agencies. 

(2) Geographical surveys: government and 
non-government agencies. 

(3) Historical studies in the country: 
government and non-government 
agencies and individual authors. 

(1) Economic surveys, reports frcm national 
government agencies, international 
agencies and private agencies, and 
national econ mic and social 
development plans. 

(2) Siame as above and manpower reports if 
available, and other studies on relating 
skills with techniques needed for 
exploitation and development of natural 
resources including agricultural 
resources. 



(iii) Population characteristics by regions, 
social groups and sex. 



(iv) Characteristics of the labour force: 
employment situation. 
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(1) Regional distribution of population by 
social groups, sex andtyti t 

(2) Growth of population: Implications for 
educational policy. 

(3) Allocation of capital expenditure per 
head, by region. 

(4) Formal employment as percentage to 
total population 

(5) Attitudes and value systems of the 
people of different regions. 

( 1 ) Labour force in the formai sector by 
sex, region, occupation level and income 
— participation rates by sex and age. 

(2) Same information by different 
industries of the moder sector. 

(3) Estimates of labour force in the 
informal sector and their earnings. 

(4) Estimates of productivity by sector. 



(5) Unemployment in the formal and 
informal sector. 



(6) Shortage of national skills in the 
modern sector. 

(7) Role of expatriates in the national 
development. 



(1) Census, sample surveys. 

(2) Same as al>ove, and studies relating 
education with population. 

(3) Economic surveys and government 
reports, estimates of public expenditure 
of the government. 

(4) Census, sample surveys. 

(5) Historical and social studies on the 
country, government and non- 
government. 

(1) Economic report, census, sample 
surveys: gcvernment and non- 
government. 

(2) Same as in (1). 

(3) Census, sample surveys of the rural 
sector — if any. 

(4) Economic survey, census of 
manufacturing industries conducted by 
central statistics agency or by any other 
agency. 

(5) Employment exchange offices, sample 
surveys of employed graduates or 
waiting period of the graduates for 
getting a job, census figures, manpower 
surveys from Ministry offices, central 
statistical office or any other source. 

(6) Same as above and also a survey of the 
employers. 

(7) Census, statistics on localization 
programmes of different agencies. 
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Table 1: List of variables and types of information and statistics collected (continued) 



Variables 



Required information statistics 



Sources 



(v) Types of skill needed for the 
development of the economy. 



2. EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 

(1) Past development of education in 
general a id higher education in 
particular, its rationale and 
inconsistencies if any in the pattern of 
development as related to the socio- 
economic framework of the countrv. 



( 1 ) Stock of qualified manpower by 
nationality, educational level, 
occupation and sector serving. 

(2) National policy guidelines in respect of 
localization, economic growth and other 
attitudinal changes (national service 
scheme, etc.) of the people and social 
aspects of the country. 

(3) Alternative estimates of needs for 
highly qualified manpower by 
educational level, occupation and sector 
to be served. 



(1) Statistics on enrolments by types a id 
lev*;I of education — for the past and 
present — with special reference to 
higher education. 

(2) Enrolment by sex and region. 

(3) Growth of enrolment particularly for 
higher level of education. 

(4) Growth of physical facilities and other 
facilities, namely teachers, budget, etc. 

(5) Estimates of flow rates by grade, sex 
and level of education. 



(1) Manpower report, census statistics, 
survey of employers. 

(2) Party document, if any. national plans. 



(3) Manpower reports, survey of employers 
with alternative assumptions based on 
the economic uncertain tv in the future. 



(l)-(5) Ministry of Education statistics, 
individual educational institutions, 
educational research units. 
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(ii) Existing organizational structure; its 
problems, if any, in respect of meeting 
the objectives. 



(iii) Quantitative development of higher 
education as related to the socio- 
economic framework of the country 
and the national polk-y guidelines. 



(1) The facilities for education available at 
present in the formal system 
particularly for the higher level of 
education. 

(2) Linkage between the higher education 
system and the second-level education 
system. 

(3) Role of private and public sector 
agencies in the control of edueat: 'i in 
general anc higher education in 
particular, in respect of budgeting, 
financing, curriculum development, etc 

(1) Stock of enrolment by type of higher 
education, by institution, sex and region 
of home. 

(2) The existing admission policy for 
different types of higher education. 

(3) Stock of graduates by specialization, 
institution, and sex. 

(•4) Past trend of growth in enrolment and 
necessary facilities. 

(5) Cost per student by type of higher 
education. 

(6) The capacity of the institution to 
expand or control. 

(7) Number of students abroad for training 
by type and duration of training. 

(8) Alternative estimates of graduates to 
meet the needs of he economy at least 
quantitatively. 



(l)-(.3) Same as above. 



(!)-(") Same as above. 



(8) National policy guidelines, estimates of 

manpower needs, information on the ^ 
institutions' capacity to expand and/or *5 
control estimated internal efficiency of § 
the higher education svstem. 
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Table 1: List of variables and types of information and statistics collected (continued) 



Variables 



Required information statistics 



Sources 



3. ATTITUDES ANJ EXPECTATIONS OF STUDENTS IN RESPECT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 1 



(i) Students' socio-economic background. 



(ii) Educational status. 



(Hi) Expectations about higher education 
and employment. 



Sex, age, marital status, nationality, region 
of home, guardian's occupation, industry 
and income. 

Secondary school attended, type of 
certificate, year of graduation, desired 
education career, year of study, reasons for 
undertaking higher education, reasons for 
change in ihe field of study — if any, 
sources of finance, adequacy of the 
secondary education, choice of present 
faculty, degree of satisfaction with present 
educational career. 

Present employment, if any; estimated 
earnings if not in educational institution at 
present, reasons for continuing in the field 
of study if intending to be employed in a 
field other than the present field of study, 
dependence of the choice of career on 
success in present studies, expected 
employment sector, conditions for accepting 
a job in rural areas, importance of factors in 
the choice of an employment, expected 
annual earnings at different levels of 
working life. 



Student survey, see for example: Question* 
Nos. 5 to 11 and 31 to 34 for the case of 
Tanzanian students. 

Questions Nos. 1 to 4, 12, 15 to 23, 26, 27 
and 37 for the case of Tanzanian students. 



Questions Nos. 24, 25, 28 to 30 and 39 to 44 
for the case of Tan/an ian students. 



I All sources for item 3 are student survey. 



2i 4 



(iv) Role of career guidance in higher 
education. 

(v) Role of employment guidance. 



Sources of information, their adequacy. 

DesiraoPity of the involvement of 
educational institutions in providing such 
guidance, their operational mechanism, 
means of getting better knowledge about 
jobs. 



4. ATTITUDES AND EXPECTATIONS OE GRADUATES 1 
(i) Socio-economic background. 



(ii) Educational background and 
expectations about the education 
system. 



(iii) Employment status. 



Age, sex, marital status, region of home, 
present home, education and industry of 
father. 

Reasons for pursuing higher education, 
reasons for change in field of study, if any; 
sources ol finance for higher education, 
diplomas obtained, specialization and 
present occupation, degree of relevance of 
educational background with the job. 
Methods of obtaining first employment, 
waiting period to get first employment, 
nature of present employment, changes in 
jobs, if any, reasons for change, importance 
of different factors to make a job 
satisfactory, income in first employment 
and present income. 



5. ATTITUDES AND EXPECTATIONS OF EMPLOYERS 2 



(i) Background. 



Date of establishment, type of control, 
size, the industry group. 



Questions Nos. 13, 14. 35 and 38. 
Questions Nos. 35 to 38. 



Questions Nos. 1 to 7 and 30. 



Questions Nos. 8, 9. 11, 12, 14 to 16, 21, 24 
and 31. 



Questions Nos. 10. 
to 29. 



\?, 17 to 20, 22. 23, 25 



Questions Nos. 2 to 7. 



1 All sources for item 4 are graduate survey. 



1 



Table I: List of variables and typts of information and statistics collected, (continued) 



1 



Variables 



(11) Employment characteristics. 



(iii) Relation between the higher education 
sector and the labour market. 



Required information statistics 



Sources 



Methods of recruitment, criteria for 
selection, desirability of and difficulties 
in having job description mechanism. 
Number of graduates employed by 
nationality, professional lev'el, forecast 
of needs of graduates in the near 
future. 

Degree of correlation between 
academic performance and job 
performance, organizational mechanism 
of in-service training — if any, 
provision for accepting students on 
'sandwich' courses, methods of co- 
operation with the higher education 
institutes in the formulation and 
implementation of their programmes 



Questions Nos. 7 to 10, 18 to 20 



Questions Nos. 11 to 17. 



2 All sources for item 5 are employers survey. 
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Table 2' Summary It*: of common variabl 


e groups 






Variable number 


Variable group 


Student 


Graduate 


Km pi oyer 


Persona] characteristics 


1 


1 




Community characteristics 


2 


2 




Childhood ho le chai acteristics 


3 


3 


- 


Early occupational and educational 








desires and expectations 


6 


4 




Adult home characteristics 


7 


5 




(Current) Educational characteristics 








(r an power requirements) 


10 


6 


2 


Preferred ways of obtaining career 








information 


13 


10 




Attitudes toward work in rural areas 


14 


11 




Opinions about work 


15 


12 


8 


(Expected /cur rent) Occupational career 


16 


8 


(1) 



Table 3. Summary list of conceptual groups of student variables 



Group number Variable group 



1 


Personal characteristics 


2 


Community characteristics 


3 


Childhood home characteristics 


4 


Secondary school characteristics 


5 


Early career information 


6 


Occupation desired at end of secondary schooling 


7 


Adult home characteristics 


8 


Educational career decision 


9 


Current employment context 


10 


Current educational context 


11 


Institution seeks cooperation in careers information 


12 


Attitudes and opinions about current education 


13 


Opinion about careers information 


14 


Attitudes toward work in rural areas 


15 


Opinions about work 


16 


Cunent occupational expectations 
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Table 4. Summary list of conceptual groups of graduate variables 



Group number Variable group 



1 


Personal characteristics 


2 


Community characteristics 


3 


Childhood home characteristics 


A 

-T 


H'-iritr no^im'jtinnol onn nnii/uilinnol iwnnnl » 1 1 i/ir» c 
r^tiily UwCUpdlliJIlcll tlNU CUUCdUOIldl C \ptXl<l llvJI 1 > 


5 


Adult home characteristics 


6 


Educational characteristics 


7 


Early occupational career 


8 


Current occupational career 


9 


Opinions about education 


10 


Opinions about career information 


11 


Attitudes toward work in rural areas 


12 


Opinions about work 


13 


Will co-operate with institution of post-secondary education 


Table 5: 


Summary list of conceptual groups of employer variables 


Group number Variable group 


1 


Organizational characteristics 


o 


Manpower characteristics 


3 


Recruitment practices 


4 


Correspondence between academic and vocational performance 


5 


In-service training 


6 


Opinions toward institutions of higher education 


7 


Provision of work opportunities within organization 


8 


Opinions about employee needs 


Table 6: 


Quasi-causal conceptual ordering of student variables 1 



1 Personal characteristics 

1.1 Age (5) 

1.2 Sex (6) 

2 Community characteristics 
2. 1 Tanzania?) eiti/.en (11) 

2 2 Home district (10a) 

2.3 Place of residence rural/urban (I Ob) 

3 Childhood home characteristics 

3.1 Guardian (31) 

3.2 Educational level of mother (33. 1 ) 
3 3 Educational level of father (33.2) 

3 4 Guardian's occupation (32) 
3.5 Guardian's mccmc (34) 

4 Secondary school characteristics 

4.1 At ended secondary school in Tanzania (1) 



1 Figures in parentheses are the question numbers of the student questionnaire 
(Appendix HP. 
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Table 6. Quasi-causal conceptual ordering of student variables (continued) 



4.2 Name of last secondary school attended (2) 

4.3 Completed Form VI (3) 

4.4 Last year in secondary school (4) 

5 Early career information 

5.1 Received career information before applying for higher education (13a) 

5.2 Source of career information (13b) 

5.3 Decree of satisfaction with career information (14) 

o' Occupation desired at end of secondary schooling (12) 

7 Adult home characteristics 

7.1 Marital status (7) 

7.2 Have been divorced (8) 

7.3 Number of children (9) 

8 Educational career (L ion 

8.1 Reasons for entering post-secondary study (19) 

8.2 Present course was first choice (20) 

8.3 Have changed course since entering (22) 
8 4 Reason for changing course (22) 

8 5 If more career information had been available, would have been willing to change 

course (37) 

8.6 Anticipated earnings immediately after secondary sch<x>ling (30) 

9 Current employment context 

9.1 Current employment statu* (24) 

9.2 Current earnings (25) 

10 Current educatUr'ui context 

10.1 Current course of degree (15) 

10.2 Number of years in present course (16) 

10.3 Institution currently attended (17) 

10.4 If university, faculty attended (18) 

10.^ Major sources of financing for present studies (26) 
lO.t, Boarding student (27) 

1 1 Institution seeks co-operation in career information (36) 

12 Attitudes and opinions about current education 

12.1 Like present course (21) 

12.2 Secondary seh<x>l course adequate preparation for present course (23) 

12.3 If not expecting employment in major field of study, reason for remaining in 
present course (29) 

13 Opinions about career information 

13.1 lnsti .on should lake interest in employment possibilities of graduates (35) 

13.2 Preferred ways of obtaining career information (38) 

14 Attitudes toward work in rural areas 

14.1 Aspects which might induce you to work in rural areas (41) 

14. 1 . 1 Importance of financial incentives 

14.1.2 Importance of promotion aspects 

14.1.3 Importance of greater responsibility 

14.1.4 importance of opportunity for freer life 

1 4. 1 .5 Importance of other reasons 
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Table 6: Quasi-carnal conceptual ordering of student variables {continued) 



14.2 Aspects discouraging you from work in rural areas (42) 

14.2.1 Importance of lack of water, electricity, etc 

14.2 2 Importance of communication and transportation difficulties 

14 2.3 Importance of being separated from friends and relatives 

14.2.4 Importance of dullness and slowness of rural life 

14.2.5 Importance of lack of scope for improving competence 

14.2.6 Importance of delays in promotion 

14.2.7 Importance of other reasons 

15 Opinions about work 

15.1 Factors in obtaining job satisfaction (44.1) 

15.1.01 Importance of interesting work 

15.1.02 Importance of using special talent 

15.1.03 Importance of creative work 
15.104 Importance of no supervision 
15.1.05 Importance of further studies 

15 1.06 Importance of improving competence 

15 1.07 Importance of being helpful to others and society 

15.1.08 Importance of work with people 

15.1.09 Importance of a good income 

15.1.10 Importance of travel 

15.1 11 Importance of supervising others 
15 1.12 Importance of better prospects 

15.1.13 Importance of a secure future 

15.1.14 Importance of time for family and hobbies 

15.1.15 Importance of using skills learned in formal schooling 
15 2 Factors in meeting career objectives (44.2^ 

15.2.01 Importance of interesting work 

15.2.02 Importance of using special talent 

15.2.03 Importance of creative work 

15.2.04 Importance of no supervision 

15.2.05 Importance of further studies 

15 2.06 Importance of improving competence 

15.2.07 Importance of being helpful to others and society 

15.2.08 Import a nco of work with people 

15.2.09 Importance of a good income 

15.2.10 Importance of travel 

15.2. 1 1 Importance of supervising others 

15.2.12 Importance of better prospects 

15.2 13 Importance of a secure future 

15 2.14 Importance of time for family and hobbies 

15.2.15 Importance of using skills learned in formal schooling 

16 Current occupational expectations 

16.1 Intend to seek employment in major field of study (28) 

16.2 Sector of expected permanent employment (40) 

16.3 Extent to which career will depend on success in present studies (39) 

16.4 Expected earnings (43) 

16.4.1 At start of career 

16.4.2 After five years 

16.4.3 After ten years 

16.4.4 Near retirement 
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Table 7: Quasi-causal conceptual ordering of graduate variables . 1 



1 Personal characteristics 

1.1 Age (2) 

1.2 Sex (3) 

2 Community characteristics 

2.1 Tanzanian citizen (1) 

2.2 Region (4) 

2.2.1 Now living (4.1j 

2.2.2 Home district (4.2) 

3 Childhood home characteristics 

3.1 Kducational level of mother (7.1) 

3.2 Kducational level of father (7.2) 

3.3 Guardian's occupation (30a) 

3.4 Guardian s income (30b) 

4 Early occupational and educational expectations 

4.1 Occupation desired at end of secondary school (9a) 

4.2 Reason for undertaking post-secondary education (9b) 

5 Adult home characteristics 

5.1 Marital status (5) 

5.2 Educational level of hur oand or wife (6) 

6 Educational characteristics 

6.01 Highest academic qualification (8a) 

6.02 Institution from which highest qualification was received (8bl) 

6.03 Other institutions attended (8b2) 

604 If university graduate, faculty attended (8c) 

6.05 Year admitted to graduating institution (8d) 

6.06 Year received highest qualification (8e) 

6.07 Changed field of study during higher education (12) 

6.08 Reason for changed study during higher education (12) 

6.09 Field of specialization for highest qualification (16.1) 

6.10 Field of specialization most relevant to current job (16.2) 

6.1 1 Kducational institution had employment office (20.2) 

6.12 Source of financing for first post-secondary education (21) 

6.13 Trained to be teacher (11) 

7 Early occupational career 

7.1 Waiting p' r iod before receiving first employment (13 1) 

7.2 How first employment obtained (13.2) 

7.3 Salary in first permanent employment (29) 

7.4 Changed jobs (18) 

7.5 Reason for changing job (19a) 

8 Current occupational career 

8.1 Sector of employment (19b) 

8.2 Teacher (10) 

8.3 Hours working per week (22) 

8.4 Salary in present work (28) 

9 Opinions about education 

9.1 Utility of education received for present job (14) 

9.2 Necessity of educational qualifications for getting present job (15) 

1. Figures in parentheses are the question numbers of the graduate questionnaire 
(Appendix III). 
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Table 7: Quasi-causal conceptual ordering of graduate variables ( continued) 



10 Opinions about career information 

10.1 Preferred way of receiving career information (23) 

10.1.1 Rank of job experience during studies 

10.1.2 Rank of information from prospective employers 

10.1.3 Rank of career publications 

10.1.4 Rank of discussions with workers 

10.2 Employment office at educational institution would have been useful (20.2) 

1 1 Attitudes toward work in rural areas 

11.1 Aspects which might induce you to work in rural areas (26) 

11.1.1 Importance of financial incentives 

11.1.2 Importance of promotion aspects 

11.1.3 Importance of greater responsibility 

11.1.4 Importance of opportunity for freer life 

1 1 . 1 .5 Importance of low cost of living 

1 1 . 1 .6 Importance of other reasons 

11.2 Aspects discouraging you from work in rural areas (27) 

1 1.2. 1 Importance of lack of water, electricity, etc. 

11.2.2 Importance of communication and transportation difficulties 

11.2.3 Importance of being separated from friends and relatives 

11.2.4 Importance of dullness and slowness of rural life 

11.2.5 Importance of lack of scope for improving competence 

11.2.6 Importance of delays in promotion 

11.2.7 Importance of other reasons 

12 Opinions about work 

12.1 Factors in obtaining present work (17) 

12.1.1 Importance of academic record for getting present job 

12.1.2 Importance of aptitude test 
12. J » Importance of interview 

12.1.4 Importance of past experience 

12.1.5 Importance of letters of recommendation 

12.1.6 Importance of physical appearance 

12.1.7 Importance of marital status 

12.1.8 Importance of other factors 

12.2 Extent to which choice of career depends on success in studies (24) 

12.3 Factors in obtaining job satisfaction (25.1) 

12.3.01 Importance of interesting work 

12.3.02 Importance of using special talent 

12.3.03 Importance of creative work 

12.3.04 Importance of no supei ision 

12.3.05 Importance of further studies 

12.3.06 Importance of improving competence 

12.3.07 Importance of being helpful to others and society 

12.3.08 Importance of work with people 

12.3.09 Importance of a good come 

12.3.10 Importance of travel 

12.3.11 Importance of super/ising others 

12.3.12 Importance of better prospects 

12.3.13 Importance of a secure future 

12.3.14 Importance uf time for family and hobbies 

12.3.15 Importance of using skill learned in formal schooling 
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Table 7. Quasi-cuusal conceptual ordering, of graduate x ariables (continued) 

12.4 Factors in meeting career objectives (25.2) 

12.4.01 Importance of interesting work 

12.4.02 Importance of using special talents 

12 4.03 Importance of creative work 

12.4.04 Importance of no supervision 

12.4.05 Importance of further studies 

12.4.06 Importance of improving competence 

12.4.07 Importance of being helpful to others and society 

12.4.08 Importance of work with people 

12.4.09 Importance of a good income 

12.4.10 Importance of travel 

12.4.1 1 Importance of supervising others 

12.4.12 Importance of better prospects 

12.4.13 Importance of a secure future 

12.4.14 Importance of time for family and hobbies 

12.4.15 Importance of using skills learned in formal schooling 

13 Will co-operate with institution of post-secondary education (31) 

13.1 As member of advisory group 

13.2 Filling in questionnaires 

13.3 Attending meetings 



Table 8: Quasi-causal conceptual ordering of employer variables 1 



1 Organizational characteristics 

1 . 1 Date of establishment (2) 

1.2 Sector (3) 

1.3 Industrial classification (4) 

2 Manpower characteristics 

2. 1 Number of employees (5) 

2.1.1 Fulltime 

2.1.2 Part time 

2.2 Occupational distribution of employees (7) 

2.2.1 Total number of employees 

2.2.1.1 Professional, technical and related 

2.2.1.2 Administrative and managerial 

2.2.1.3 Clerical 

2.2.1.4 Sales 

2.2. 1 .5 Services 

2.2.1.6 Agriculture, forestry, fishing 

2.2.1.7 Production, transportation 

2.2.2 Tanzanian employees 

2.2.2.1 Professional, technical, and related 

2.2.2.2 Administrative and managerial 

2.2.2.3 Clerical 

2.2.2.4 Sales 

2.2.2.5 Services 

2.2.2.6 Agriculture, forestry, fishing 

2.2.2.7 Production, transportation 

2.2.3 Vacancies 

1. Figures in parentheses are the question numbers of the employer questionnaire 
(Appendix 111). 
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Table 8. Quasi-causal conceptual ordering of employer vartablei (continued) 



2.2.3.1 Professional, technical and related 

2.2.3.2 Administrative and managerial 

2.2.3.3 Clerical 

2.2.3.4 Sales 

2 2.3.5 Services 

2.2.3.6 Agriculture, forestry, fishing 

2.2.3.7 Production, transportation 

2.3 Number of employees with education beyond form VI 

2.4 Manpower requirements (fields of specialization) (19) 

2.4.1 Actual requirements (1968) 

2.4. 1 .0 1 Natural sciences 

2.4.1.02 Engineering 

2.4.1.03 Social sciences 

2.4.1.04 Tech n ology 

2.4.1.05 Humanities 

2.4.1.06 Health 

2.4.1.07 Business and commerce 

2.4.1.08 Agriculture 

2.4.1.09 Law 

2.4.1.10 Administration 

2.4.1.11 Others 

2.4.2 Actual requirements (1973) 

2.4.2.01 Natural sciences 

2.4.2.02 Engineering 

2.4.2.03 Social sciences 

2.4.2.04 Technology 

2.4.2.05 Humanities 

2.4.2.06 Health 

2.4.2.07 Business and commerce 

2.4.2.08 Agriculture 

2.4.2.09 Law 

2.4.2.10 Administration 

2.4.2.11 Others 

2.4.3 Anticipated requirements (1977) 

2.4.3.01 Natural sciences 

2.4.3.02 Engineering 

2.4.3.03 Social sciences 

2.4.3.04 Technology 

2.4.3.05 Humanities 

2.4.3.06 Health 

2.4.3.07 Business and commerce 

2.4.3.08 Agriculture 

2.4.3.09 Law 

2.4.3.10 Administration 

2.4.3.11 Others 

2.4.4 Anticipated requirements ( 1 981 ) 

2.4.4.01 Natural sciences 

2.4.4.02 Engineering 

2.4.4.03 Social sciences 

2.4.1.04 Technology 

2.4.4.05 Humanities 
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Table 8: Quasi-causal conceptual ordering of employer variables (continued) 



2.4.4.06 Health 

2.4.4.07 Business and commerce 

2.4.4.08 Agriculture 

2.4.4.09 Law 

2.4.4.10 Administration 

2.4.4.11 Others 

3 Recruitment practices 

3.1 Methods of recruiting largest number of employees (8.1) 

3 2 Method of recruiting best employees (8.2) 

3.3 Criteria for selecting educated applicants (9) 

3.3.1 Importance of academic record 

3.3.2 Importance of aptitude tests 

3.3.3 Impoitance of interview 

3.3.4 Importance of past experience 

3.3.5 Importance of letters of recommendation 

3.3.6 Importance of physical appearance 

3.3.7 Importance of marital status 

3.3.8 Importance of other aspects 

3.4 Problems in describing a job for recruiting purposes (10) 

3.5 Starting salary of persons with formal education (18) 

4 Correspondence between academic and vocational performance (11) 

5 In-service training 

5.1 In-service training facilities (12) 

5.2 Type of in-service training facilities (13) 

5.3 Staff sent abroad for in-service training (14) 

5.4 If no in-service fecilities, would like to introduce (15) 

6 Opinion about institutions of higher education 

6.1 Institutions of higher education should become more concerned about your 
needs (16) 

6.1.1 Formulation of curricula 

6.1.2 Methods of instruction 

6.1.3 Developing new training programmes 

6.1.4 Research projects 

6.2 Institutions of higher education should have sandwich courses (17.P 

7 Provision of work opportunities within organization 

7.1 Interested in providing vacation employment to post secondary students (17.2) 

7.2 Organization has projects which could be done by students during their 
training (17.3) 

8 Opinions about employee needs 
8.1 For job satisfaction (20.1) 

8.1.01 Importance of interesting work 

8.1.02 Importance of using special talent 

8.1.03 Importance of creative work 

8.1.04 Importance of no supervision 

8. 1 .05 Impoi tance of further studies 

8.1.06 Importance of improving competence 

8.1.07 Importance of being helpful to others and society 

8.1.08 Importance of work with people 
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Table 8. Quasi-causal conceptual ordering of employer rambles continued) 



8.1.09 Importance of a good income 

8.1.10 Importance of travel 

8.1. 1 1 Importance of supervising others 

8.1.12 Importance of better prospects 
8 1.13 Importance of a secure future 

8.1.14 Importance of time for family and hobbies 

8.1.J5 Importance of using skills learned in formal schooling 

8.2 For meeting career objectives (20.2) 

8.2.01 Importance ( -esting work 

8.2.02 Importance ol u..,ng special talent 

8.2.03 Importance of creative work 

8.2.04 Importance of no supervision 

8.2.05 Importance of further studies 

8.2.06 Importance of improving competence 

8.2.07 Importance of being helpful to others and societv 

8.2.08 Importance of work with people 

8.2.09 Importance of a good income 

8.2.10 Importance of travel 

8.2. 1 1 Importance of supervising others 

8.2.12 Importance of better prospects 
8 2. 13 Importance of a secure future 

8.2.14 Importance of time for family and hobbies 

8.2.15 Importance of using .skills learned in formal schooling 
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The Questionnaires 



I. STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE 

To he completed by students of 
post-secondary institutions in 
Tanzania 



All answers are confidential 



This survey is being carried out 
by the 

International Institute for 
Educational Planning (Unesco). 
Paris 

in conjunction with the 
Ministry of National Education, 
Dar es Salaam, Tanzania 



3. 
4. 
5. 

6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 



11. 

12. 



Did you attend secondary school in Tanzania? Yes □ No □ 

Name of the last secondary school attended: 

Did you do Form VI? Yes □ No □ 
Last year of secondary school: 19 

What is your age? Less than 20 years □ 20-25 years □ 

25-30 years □ More than 30 years □ 

Sex: Male □ Female □ 
Are you married? Yes □ No □ 
Have you been divorced? Yes □ No □ 
How many children do you have? □ 

(a) Indicate 1>> a tick mark ( x ) against the region \ou consider your 
home district 



Region Home district 


Region 


Home district 


A rush a 


□ 


Morogoro 


□ 


Coast 


□ 


Mtwara 


□ 


Dar es Salaam 


□ 


Mwanza 


□ 


Dodoma 


□ 


Rukwa 


□ 


Iringa 


□ 


Ruvuma 


□ 


Kigoma 


□ 


Shinvanga 


□ 


Kilimanjaro 


□ 


Singida 


□ 


Lindi 


□ 


Tabora 


□ 


Mara 


□ 


Tanga 


□ 


Mbeya 


□ 


Zanzibar & Penib 


i □ 


Cb) Your permanent 


residence is in an: Urban area □ 




Rural area 


□ 


Are vou a Tanzanian citizen? 


Yes □ No □ 




When vou completed 


vou secondary selux)! edueatii . 


you wanted to 


be: 








Natural scientist 


J 


Business man & manager □ 


Engineer 


□ 


Agriculturist 


□ 


Social scientist 


□ 


Lawyer 


□ 
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Humanistic professional □ Other □ 

Health professional □ (specify) 

(A list of the fields leading to each profession is appended) 

13. (a) Did you get any information on career possibilities before you 

applied for higher education? Yes □ No □ 
(b) You got it from: 

Central Establishment 
office 

Staff of educational 
institutions 
Friends, parents or 
relatives 
Career master 

14. Was the advice: Very satisfa 

Satisfactory □ 
Not satisfactory □ 

15. Name of the course or degree which you are doing: 





Other students 


n 


□ 


Previous employment 






you had in the field 


□ 


□ 


General information 






sources, books, 




□ 


newspapers, etc. 


□ 


□ 






TV 


□ 





16. How many years have you been studying on your present 
course? □ 

17. Tick the institution you are now attending: 
University of Dar es Salaam □ 
Dar es Salaam College of National Education □ 
Iringa College of National Education □ 
Technical College Dar es Salaam □ 
Institute of Development Management □ 
Fisheries Institute Dar es Salaam □ 
Institute of Finance Management □ 
Olmotonyi Institute of Forestry □ 
Institute of Land Survey □ 

18. If you are a university student, your faculty is: 
Law □ Arts □ Science □ Agriculture □ 
Engineering □ Medicine □ 

19. Why did you undertake post-secondary study/training? (tick one) 
Wanted specific professional qualification □ 
Bursary incentives □ 
Desire for more study for its own sake □ 
Better employment opportunities for qualified 

professionals Lj 
To make yourself available for manpower needs □ 

20. Was your present course of study your first ch oice? Yes □ No □ 

21. Do you like the course you are now doing? 
Much □ Reasonably □ Not at all □ 

22. !f you have changed your field of study during your education, 
indicate the SINGLE most important reason for the most recent 
change: 
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I did not have- enough money □ 

My family wanted me to do something else □ 

I later got better information on career possibilities □ 

Someone in my family died, my family moved, etc. □ 

My grades were not good enough □ 

I did not like what I was doing □ 

Another reason (specify) □ 

23. Do your think that \our secondary school course was adequate back- 
ground for your present course of study/ Yes □ Mo □ 

24. Are you employed? 

Full-time □ Part-time □ In the vacations □ 

25. Approximate!}, how much do you earn per \ear (do not include your 
bursary)? Shs. 

26. What is the major source of finance for \our present education? 
Government bursary □ Family □ 
Non-govei\.nient bursary □ Own efforts (employment, savings) □ 

27. Are you a lx)arding student? Yes □ No □ 

28. When you have completed your education do you intend to seek 
employment in your major field of study? 

Yes, permanently □ Yes, but not permanently □ No □ 

29. If you do not expect to be permanently employed in your present 
major field, why do you remain in this field? 

The field gives me good career preparation □ 
I enjoy the field □ 
The field gives me a wider choice of future careers □ 
It was a mistake to choose this field, but it is too late to change □ 
I am bonded to the field □ 

30. If you entered direct employment after secondary school education, 
how much do you think you would be earning (salary per month 
before deductions)? 

Less than Shs. 250 □ Shs. 250-500 □ Shs. 500-750 □ 
Shs. 750-1,000 □ More than Shs. 1,000 □ 

31. Your guardian is: 

Your father □ mother □ another relative □ none □ 

32. Your guardian's occupation is (tick one): 
Professional, technical and Agricultural, animal 
related □ husbandry, forestry. 
Administrative and fishery □ 
managerial □ Production and related □ 
Clerical and related □ Unemployed □ 
Sales work □ Not classifiable □ 
Service work □ 

(Please consult the occupational classification list appended for 
identification of the exact occupation) 
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33. What is the highest level of education which vour parents have (tick 
the correct box)? 





Mother 


Father 


None 


□ 


□ 


St. IV or less 


□ 


□ 


St. VIII or less 


□ 


□ 


Form IV or less 


□ 


□ 


Form VI or less 


□ 


□ 


Post-secondary 


□ 


□ 


Post-graduate 


□ 


□ 



34. What is your guardian's approximate monthlv income (before 
deductions)? 

Less than Shs. 250 □ Shs. 250-500 □ Shs. 500-750 □ 
Shs. 750-1,000 □ More than Shs. 1,000 □ 

35. Should your Institution take any interest in the emplovment possi- 
bilities of its graduates? 

Yes □ No □ No opinion □ 

36. Does your Institution seek the co-operation of government, industry 
and business in getting specialists to inform students about careers and 
employment opportunities? 

Yes □ No □ No opinion □ 

37. If more detailed occupational guidance had been made available to 
you, would you have been willing to change your field of study? 
Yes □ No □ No opinion □ 

38. The following list gives four ways of obtaining better knowledge on 
conditions of work, promotion prospects, etc. Please rank them in 
order of preference (1 = most preferred, 4 = least preferred): 
Practical job experience during a study course □ 
Personally getting information from prospective employers □ 
Reading careers publications □ 
Discussing with workers from particular fields □ 

39. To what extent will choice of career depend on success in v our present 
studies? 

Much □ Reasonably □ Not at all □ 

40. In what sector do you expect to be permanently employed when vou 
have completed your course? 

Government service □ Private sector □ 
Parastatal □ Self employed □ 

41. What factors might induce you to work in rural areas (please indicate 
how important you think each of these factors is)? 

Very important Important Not importavt 
Financial incentives □ □ □ 

Promotion prospects □ □ □ 

A post of greater 
responsibility □ □ □ 
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Opportunity for a 

free life * □ □ □ 

Another reason: □ □ □ 

42. Which of the following factors would discourage you from taking a job 
in the rural areas (please indicate the importance of each of these 
factors)? 

Very important Important Not important 

Lack of tap-water, 

electricity, etc. □ □ □ 

Communication and 

transportation 

difficulties □ □ □ 

Separation from 
friends and 

relatives □ □ □ 

Belief that rural life 

is dull and slow □ □ □ 

No scope for 

improving 

competence □ □ □ 

Possible delays in 

promotion □ □ □ 

Others: (specify): □ □ □ 

43. What do you expect to be earning per month whe^ \ou have finished 
your course, before deductions? 

At the start of your career Shs 

After about nve years Shs 

After about ten years Shs 

Near retirement Shs 

44. How important do you think each of the following factors is 

(1) towards making a job satisfactory, and 

(2) towards meeting career objectives 

Towards making a Towards meeting 
job satisfactory career objectives 
(1) " (2) 
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Very 




Not 


Very 




Not 




imp. 


Imp. 


imp. 


imp. 


Imp 


imp. 


Interesting work 


□ 


□ 




D 


□ 


□ 


Use of special talent 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Creative work 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


No supervision 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Further studies 


n 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Improve competence 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 
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Helpful to others and 



society 


□ 


D 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Work with people 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Good income 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Travel 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Supervise others 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Better prospects 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Secure future 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Time for family and 














hobbies 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Use of skill learned in 














formal schooling 


□ 


□ 


□ 


G 


□ 


□ 



45. I hereby declare that the information contained in this questionnaire is 
complete and correct to the best of knowledge and belief. 

S igned : 

Date: 



II. GRADUATE 
QUESTIONNAIRE 

To be completed by employed 
post-secondary graduates in 
Tanzania 

All answers are confidential 



This survey is being carried out 
by the 

International Institute for 
Educational Planning (Unesco), 
Paris 

in conjunction with the 
Ministry of National Education, 
Dar es Salaam, Tanzania 



1. Are you a Tanzanian citizen? Yes □ No □ 

2. What is your age? Less than 20 years □ 20-25 years □ 

25-30 years □ More than 30 vears □ 

3. Sex: Male □ Female □ 

4. (a) Indicate by a tick mark ( v ) against the region you live now under 

(1), and the region you consider your home district under (2) 





Live 


Home 




Live 


Home 


Region 


now 


dist , ict 


Region 


noiti 


district 




(i) 


(2) 




(i) 


(2) 


Arusha 


□ 


□ 


Morogoro 


□ 


□ 


Coast 


□ 


□ 


Mtwara 


□ 


□ 


Dar es 






Mwanza 


□ 


□ 


Salaam 


□ 


□ 


Rukwa 


□ 


□ 


Dodoma 


□ 


□ 


Ruvuma 


□ 


□ 


Iringa 


□ 


n 


Shinyanga 


□ 


□ 


Kigorna 


□ 


u 


Singida 


□ 


□ 


Kilimanjaro 


□ 


□ 


Tabora 


□ 


□ 
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Lindi 


□ 


n 


Tanga 


□ 


□ 


Mara 


□ 


□ 


Zanzibar & 






Mbeya 


□ 


□ 


Pemba 


□ 


□ 



(b) Your permanent residence is in an: Urban area □ 

Rural area □ 

5. Are you married? Yes □ No □ 

6. What is the educational level of your husband or wife? 
None □ Form IV or less □ 

St. IV or less Li Form VI or less □ 
St. VII or less □ Post-secondary □ 
Post-graduate □ 

7. What is the highest level of education which your parents have (tick 
the correct box)? 

Mother Father 



None □ □ 

Standard IV or less □ □ 

Standard VII or less □ □ 

Form IV or less □ □ 

Form VI or less □ □ 

Post-secondary □ □ 

Post-graduate □ □ 

8. (a) What is the highest academic qualification you hold? 
Diploma —1 year full time □ 

2 year full time □ 

3 year full time □ 
First degree (B.A., B.Sc. gen., □ 
B.Sc. engin., M.B.B.S.) □ 
Post-graduate diploma/certificate □ 
Second degree (M.A., M.Sc, etc.)D 
Third degree (Ph.D) □ 



(b) Where did you get Which other 

your highest Institutions have 

qualification? you attended? 

University of Dar es 



Salaam 


□ 


□ 


Dar es Salaam College of 






National Education 


□ 


□ 


Iringa College of National 






Education 


□ 


□ 


Technical College Dar 






es Salaam 


□ 


□ 


Institute of Development 






Management 


□ 


□ 


Fisheries Institute Dar 






es Salaam 


□ 


□ 
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Institute of Finance 

Management □ □ 

Olmotonyi Institute of 

Forestry □ □ 

Institute of Land Survey □ □ 

Overseas □ □ 

(c) If you are a university graduate, please mention the faculty: 
Arts □ Science □ Agriculture □ Engineering □ 
Medicine □ Law □ 

(d) In what year were you admitted to the Institution which gave 
you your highest academic qualification? 19 

(e) In what year did you obtain your highest academic quali- 
fication? 19 

9. (a) When you completed your secondary school education you 

wanted to be: 

Natural scientist □ Business man & manager □ 

Engineer □ Agriculturist □ 

Social scientist □ Lawyer □ 

Humanistic professional □ Other (specify) □ 
Health professional □ 
(b) Why did you undertake post-secondary study or training (tick 
one)? 

Wanted a specific professional qualification □ 
Desired study for its own sake □ 
The country needed my talent for manpower 

needs □ 
Better employment opportunities for graduates □ 

10. Are you a teacher? Yes □ No □ 

11. Did you train to be a teacher? Yes □ No □ 

12. If you changed your field of study during your education, indicate your 
SINGLE most important reason for the most recent change. 

I did not have enough money □ 
My family wanted me to do something else □ 
I later got better information on career possibilities □ 
Someone in my family died, my family moved, etc. □ 
My grades were not good enough □ 
I did not like what I was doing □ 
Another reason: □ 

13. How did you get your first employment after Indicate the 
graduation? w aiting -period. 

Through the institution from which you I 1 months 

graduated □ 

NHLMAC (Central Establishment) □ 
Appointment bureau □ 
Newspaper advertisement □ 
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Personal contacts with the employers □ 
Tied to the employment by bonding □ 
Another method (specify) □ 

14. In your own opinion, do you think that the education you received was 
useful to the needs of your job? 

Very useful □ Useful □ Useless □ 

15. To what extent were your educational qualifications necessary for 
getting your present job? 

Very necessary □ Necessary □ Not necessary □ 

16. Which field did you Which field is the most 

specialize in for your relevant to your 
highest qualifications? current job ? 

Natural sciences □ □ 

Engineering □ □ 

Social sciences □ □ 

Humanities □ □ 

Health (medicine) □ □ 

Business and 

commerce □ □ 

Agriculture □ □ 

Law □ □ 

Administration □ □ 

17. How important do you consider each of the following factors was in 
your getting the job? 

Very important Important Unimportant 
Academic record □ □ □ 

Aptitude tests □ □ □ 

Interview □ □ □ 

Past experience 
in a similar 

type of job □ □ □ 

Letters of recom- 
mendation □ □ □ 

Physical 

appearance □ □ □ 

Marital status □ □ □ 

Others 

(specify) □ □ □ 

18. Did you ever change your job? Yes □ No □ 

19. (a) If you changed your job, why did you make this change? 

Better conditions of service □ Lost previous job □ 
Better use of training □ Did not get along with 
Better prospects for the people you 

promotion □ were working with □ 

More suited to Other reasons □ 
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personal talents □ 
(b) In what sector are you working now? 

Government □ Private sector □ 

Parastatal sector □ Self employed □ 

20. Did the educational institution you attended last have an employment 
office? Yes □ No □ 

If not would it have been useful to you if there had been one? 
Yes □ No □ 

21. What was the major source of finance for your FIRST po secondary 
education? 

Government Family □ 

bursary □ Own efforts 

Scholarships from (employment 
othe: agencies □ savings) □ 

22. How many hours approximately do you work per week? 1 I 

23. The following list gives four ways of obtaining better knowledge on 
conditions of work, promotion prospects, etc. Please rank them in 
order of preference (1 = being the best; 4 = the least) 

Practical job experience during the course of study 
(e.g. sandwich courses, practical teaching, vacational 
employment) □ 
Personally getting information from prospective employers □ 
Reading careers publications □ 
Discussing with workers from particular fields □ 

24. To what extent did choice of career depend on success in your studies. 
Very much □ Somewhat □ Not at all □ 

25. How important do you think each of the follo'vmf v factors is 

(1) towards making a job satisfactory, and 

(2) towards meeting career objectives? 



Towards making a job Towards meeting 
satisjactory (1) career objectives (2) 





Very 




Not 


V?ri/ 




Not 




imp. 


Imp. 


imp. 


imp. 


imp. 


imp. 


Interesting work 


□ 


LJ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


n 


Use of special talent 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Creative work 


□ 


L3 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


No supervision 


□ 


n 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Further s' udies 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Improve competence 


□ 


□ 


n 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Helpful to others 














a~d sciety 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Work with people 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Good 'ncome 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 
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Travel 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Supervise others 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Better prospects 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Secure future 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


l'ime for family and 














hobbies 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Use of skill learned 














in formal schooling 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



26. Which of the following factors might induce you to work in rural 
areas? (Please indicate the degree of importance) 

Very important Important Unimportant 

Financial incentives 
Promotional 

prospects 
A post of greater 

responsibility 
Opportunity for a 

freer life 
Low cost of living 
Another reason 

(specify) 

27. Which of the following factors would discourage you from taking a job 
in the rural areas? (Please indicate the importance of each of these 
factors) 

Very important Important Not irsportant 

Lack of tap-water, 

electricity, etc. □ □ □ 

Communication and 

transportation 

difficulties □ □ □ 

Separation from 
friends and 

relatives □ □ □ 

Belief that rural life 

is dull and slow □ □ □ 

No scope for 

improving 

competence □ □ □ 

Possible delays in 

promotion □ □ □ 

Others (specify) □ □ □ 

28. What is your monthly gross salary at present? Shs. 1 I 

29. What was youi monthly gross salary when you took up your first 
permanent job? Shs. I I 
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30. (a) Indicate your guardian's occupation when you were a post- 

secondary stud ent from the occupational classification list given 
at the end. IA I 
(b) When you were a post-secondary student, what was your 
guardian's income per month? 

Less than Shs. 250 □ Shs. 250-500 □ Shs. 500-750 □ 
Shs. 750-1,000 □ More than Shs. 1,000 □ 

31 . If the institution you attended for your post-secondary education were 
to ask for your co-operation, would you be willing to co-operate within 
your time limits in the following areas? 

Yes No No opinion 

As a member of an advisory 

group □ □ g 

Filling out some 

questionnaires from time 

to time □ □ □ 

Attending some of the 

meetings □ □ □ 

32. I hereby declare that the information contained in this questionnaires 
is complete and correct to the best of my knowledge and 



belief. 



Signed:. 
Date:_ 



III. EMPLOYER This survey is being carried out 

QUESTIONNAIRE by the 

To be completed by International Institute for 

employers of post-secondary Educational Planning (Unesco), 
graduates in Tanzania Paris 

in conjunction with the 
All answers are confidential Ministry of National Education, 

Dar es Salaam, Tanzania 

1. Name of the organization: I I I I I I I I 1 i I 1 I I I I 

2. Date of establishment: I I I I 

3. Is your organization: 

Government □ Parastatal □ Private □ 

4. Give the industrial classification of your organization (see the 
industrial classification list appended) 1BI ! j 

5. Number of employees: Full-time Part-time 

6. Approximate number of employees having at least one year of 
education after Form VI. 

7. Number of: Non (Unfilled) 

Tanzanians Tanzanians Total vacancies 
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Professional, 

technical and 

related workers 
Administrative and 

managerial 

workers 
Clerical and related 

worke. s 
Sales workers 
Service workers 
Agricultural, animal 

husbandry, 

forestry workers 

and fishermen 
Production and 

related workers, 

transport equipment 

operators and 

labourers 



(See the occupational classification list appended) 
8. What methods do you use to recruit employees with post-Form VI 
education (tick the appropriate box in each column)? 

Largest number Best employees 

Educational institution 

authorities 
Employment exchange 

office 

Government manpower 

office 
Personal contacts 
Bonding students by 

scholarships 
Another method 
(specify;. 



□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


n 


□ 


□ 


□ 



How important do you consider each of the following criteria in 
seic .ng employees who have post-Form VI education? 

Very important Important Unimportant 



Academic record 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Aptitude tests 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Int_iview 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Past experience in a 








job of a similar type 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Letters of 








recommendation 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Physical appearance 


□ 


□ 






tea 
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Marital status □ □ □ 

Others (specify) □ □ □ 

10. What is the SINGLE most difficult problem in describing a job for 
recruitment purposes? 

No correspondence between the educational institution and the 

employer's needs □ 
The graduates do not have the training you would like them 

to have □ 
Good performance in the academic life does not mean better 

job performance □ 
The jobs are too complex for precise specification of education 

qualifications □ 
Another (specify) □ 

1 1 . What do you think is the degree of correspondence between academic 
performance and job performance? 

Diploma Graduate Post-graduate 

Very high degree of 

correspondence □ □ □ 

Medium degree of 

correspondence □ □ □ 

No correspondence at all □ □ □ 

12. Do you have provision for in-service training facilities in your 
organization for employees having post-secondary education? 

Yes □ No □ 

13. If you DO have in-service training indicate the type(s) from the list 
below. If you do NOT have such facilities, use the same list to indicate 
the type you w. uld prefer. 

Staff away from your organization: Full-time □ Part-time □ 
Training conducted in your firm □ 
Any other type (specify) □ 

14. Do you send any staff abroad for training? Yes □ No □ 

15. If y6u do NOT have any in-service training programmes, would you 
like to introduce one? Yes □ No □ 

16. In what ways would you like to see the institutions of higher education 
become more concerned about your needs? 

Yes No 

Formulating their curricula □ □ 

Choosing the methou of instruction □ □ 

Development of new training programmes □ □ 
Carrying out research projects related to your 
organization □ □ 

17. Would you like the institutions of higher education to have sandwich 
training programmes? Yes □ No □ 
Are you interested in offering vacation employment to post-secondarv 
students? Yes □ No □ 
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Do you have projects in your organization which could be done by 
students during their training? Yes □ No □ 

18. Would you kindly indicate the approximate starting salary per month 
including allowances for an employee with one year of formal educa- 
tion after Form VI. Shs 

19. Please give the best estimates you can for the following for your 
concern: 

Fields of No. of 

specialization employees in 

1968 1973 1977 1981 

Natural sciences 

Engineering 

Social sciences 

Technology 

Humanities 

Health (medicine) 

Business & commerce 

Agriculture 

Law 

Administration 

Others 

20. How important do you think each of the following factors is 

(1) towards making a job satisfactory for the employees, and 

(2) towards meeting career objectives of the employees? 

Towards making a job Towards meetiv.g 
satisfactory career objectives 

H). (2) 





Very 




Net 


Very 




Not 




imp. 


Imp. 


imp. 


ir,\f. 


Imp. 


imp. 


Interesting work 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Use of special talent 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Creative work 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


No supervision 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Further studies 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Improve competence 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


D 


Helpful to others 














and society 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Work with people 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Good income 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Travel 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Supervise others 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Better prospects 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Secure future 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


n 


□ 
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Time for family 

and hobbies □ □ 

Use of skill learned 

in formal schooling □ □ 

Signa t u re : 

Title: 
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OCCUPATIONAL CLASSIFICATION LIST 



Code 



Occupational Area 



Professional, Technical and Related Workers 
A01 Physical scientists and related workers 
A02 Architects, engineers and related workers 
A03 Aircraft and ships, officers 
A04 Life scientists and related technicians 
A05 Medical, dental, veterinary and related technicians 
A06 Statisticians, mathematicians, systems analysts and related 

technicians 
A07 Economists 
A08 Accountants 
A09 Jurists, lawyers, judges 
A 10 Teachers 

All Workers in religion (ministers of religion) 
A 12 Authors, journalists and related workers 
A 3 Sculp'ors, painters, photographers and related creative artists 
A 14 Composers and performing artists 
A 15 Athletes, sportsmen and related workers 
A 16 Professional, technical and related workers not classified 
elsewhere 

Administrative and Managerial Workers 
A 17 Legislative officials and government administrators 
A18 Managers 

A 19 Government executive officials 

Clerical and Related Workers 
A20 Clerical supervisors 

A21 Stenographers, typists and card and tape-punching machine 
operators 

A22 Bookkeepers, cashiers and related workers 

A23 Computing machine operators 

A24 Transport and communications supervisors 

A25 Transport conductors 

A26 Mail distribution clerks 

A27 Telephone and telegraph operators 

A28 Clerical and related workers not elsewhere classified 

Sales Workers 

A29 Sales supervisors, technical salesmen, manufacturing agen f <\ shop 
assistants, etc. 

Service Workers 
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A30 Cooks, domestic servants, waiters, bartenders, cleaners, 
hairdressers, etc. 

Agricultural, Animal Husbandry, Forestry Workers and 
Fishermen 

A31 Farm workers, forestry workers, charcoal burners, fishermen etc. 

Production and Related Workers, Transport Equipment 
Operators and Labourers 
A32 Production supervisors and general foremen, miners, tailors, 

machine tool operators, broao-asting station operators, cinema 
projectionists, plumbers, priors, photographers, painters, 
bricklayers, carpenters, construction workers, equipment 
operators, freight handlers, transport equipment operators, etc. 

A33 Undergoing Further Training 



INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION LIST 

Code Industrial Area 

B01 Agriculture 

Field crops, orchards, cattle, poultry, forestry, erosion control, 

wildlife, fisheries, etc. 

B02 Mining 

Ouarries. minerals, precious stones, fuel (coal), etc. 

B03 Manufacturing 

Food, beverages, tobacco, leather, timber, printing and 
publishing, chemicals, petroleum, rubber products, china, 
building materials, metals, other manufacturing industries, etc. 

B04 Construction 

Building, railway, road, airport, dam constructions, mining works, 
cementation, construction of shafts, etc. 

B05 Electricity and Water 

Electric plants and grids, water supply plants, etc. 

B06 Trade 

Stores and other distribution agencies, etc. 

B07 Financial Institutions and Insurance 

BOS Real Estate 

B09 Transport and Communication 

Road, rail and air transport, boats, telecommunications, radio, 
TV, etc. 
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Bl 1 Community and Business Services 

Sanitation, social and related community services, education, 
medical and veterinary services, welfare, recreational and 
cultural services, police, fire, etc. 

Bi2 Hotels, Restaurants and Tourism 
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Books from F aimer Press 

London, New York and Philadelphia 



PUPIL POWER: DEVIANCE & GENDER IN SCHOOL 
Lynn Davies 

FIELD METHODS IN THE STUDY OF EDUCATION 
Edited by Robert G. Burgess 

PARADIGM AND IDEOLOGY IN EDUCATIONAL 

RESEARCH 

Thomas S. Popkewitz 

STRATEGIES OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH: 
QUALITATIVE METHODS 
Edited by Robert G. Burgess 

TWO CULTURES OF SCHOOLING: THE CASE OF 
MIDDLE SCHOOLS 
Andy Hargreaves 

DEMOCRACY IN ONE SCHOOL?: PROGRESSIVE 
EDUCATION AND RESTRUCTURING 
Tuula Gordon 

BECOMING CRITICAL: EDUCATION, KNOWLEDGE AND 

ACTION RESEARCH 

Wilfred Carr and Stephen Kemmis 

SYSTEMATIC CLASSROOM OBSERVATION 
Paul Croll 

ASSESSING EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT 
Edited by Desmo 1 L Nuttall 

EDUCATIONAL INNOVATORS: THEN AND NOW 
Book 1 of the Trilogy 

Louis M. Smith, Paul F. Kleine, John P. Prunty and 
David C. Dwyer 



This book on the relationship between higher education and employment 
represents the global review or 'synthesis' of the experience gained by the 
International Institute for Educational Planning (Unesco) through a series 
of twenty-one case studies, carried out under the direction of one of its 
staff members, Bikas C. Sanyal. This research programme was based on 
joint endeavours between the HEP and representative national institutions 
ind was spread over a period covering two Medium-Term Plans of the 
Institute (1978-83 and 1984-89). Throughout this period, the IIEP 
guided each case study, acting as a catalyst, while national institutions 
played a more direct and active role. Although the issues and findings of 
most of the case studies have already been published and disseminated 
individually, it was felt that given their implications for educational 
planning in general, this unique collection of information, analyses and 
results could provide the basis for some methodological lessons* The 
HEP'S Governing Board agreed that a synthesis of the case studies was 
not only desirable but necessary, especially as the unemployment or 
under employment of higher education graduates has become a universal 
issue, challenging all countries whether 'developing* or 'developed' and 
irrespective of their political ideology. 

ISBN 1 85000 252 5 
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